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he  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  organized 


in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous  activity  for 
over  half  a century.  Commencing  in  1888,  and  each  year  until  1935, 
the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935  this  Quarterly  was 
initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  each  March,  June, 
September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  accent 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer  months,  and  at 
least  once  each  year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to  some  spot  of  historic 
significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the  dues 
and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  offered  to 
members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular  membership 
is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00  per  year,  for 
patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life  membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly  a pub- 
lication of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criticisms  will 
be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of  the  Society  or 
not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  editors  original 
articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and  other  material  bearing  upon 
the  history  and  development  of  this  region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.25  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 


Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Southern  California,  care  of  The  Southwest  Museum,  Museum 
Drive,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 

The  actual  route  of  Fremont  on  his  memorable  march  to  Los 
Angeles  in  the  winter  of  1846-1847  has  long  been  a matter  of  con- 
jecture and  controversy.  The  Giffens  have  given  much  time  to  the 
subject  and  in  this  issue  of  The  Quarterly  they  have  written  their 
findings,  and  we  believe  have  made  a clearer  report  than  has  here- 
tofore been  given.  They  have  gone  over  the  route  several  times,  and 
have  searched  the  records  for  all  available  facts  and  have  produced  a 
valuable  article  for  historian’s  use.  The  article  is  illustrated  with 
some  rather  out-of-ordinary  portraits,  that  of  old  Benjamin  Foxen 
will  pay  respect  to  the  old  pioneer  who  guided  Fremont  over  the 
San  Marcos  Pass,  and  who  was  never  accorded  the  credit  due  him 
by  the  “Pathfinder.” 

A short  but  worthwhile  article  by  Dr.  Robert  J.  Parker,  on  “The 
Great  Potato  Speculation  at  Yerba  Buena  in  1843”  gives  us  an  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  notorious  Talbot  Green,  who  in  reality  was 
the  absconder  Paul  Geddes  of  Philadelphia,  and  with  old  John  A. 
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Swan,  who  owned  the  famous  old  Pioneer  Theatre  of  Monterey. 

The  Editor  of  The  Quarterly  while  in  Taos  in  the  Fall,  was  for- 
tunate in  obtaining  an  interesting  paper  from  the  Past  President  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  New  Mexico,  Honorable  Frank  T.  Chee- 
tham,  on  a trip  to  San  Clemente  Island  in  1888.  This  is  particularly 
interesting  now  that  San  Clemente  is  forbidden  ground,  only  those 
with  government  permits  being  allowed  to  come  within  landing  dis- 
tance. Mr.  Cheetham  gives  us  his  interesting  experiences  on  the  island 
when  he  made  the  trip  in  his  boyhood. 

In  the  next  issue  of  The  Quarterly  we  are  promised  a fine  article 
from  the  able  pen  of  W.  A.  Chalfant  of  Owens  Valley  on  the  old 
mining  town  of  Cerro  Gordo,  a place  that  meant  almost  as  much 
to  the  business  life  of  Los  Angeles  of  the  ’seventies,  as  does  water 
from  that  same  valley  to  the  economic  life  of  our  city  today.  And 
Miss  Cooley  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  and  Vice  President 
of  the  Historical  Society,  has  promised  us  a historical  sketch  of  that 
great  institution,  which  we  hope  to  illustrate  with  portraits  of  the 
earlier  librarians. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 
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From  the  Collection  of  /.  Gregg  Layne 
COLONEL  JOHN  CHARLES  FREMONT 
(FROM  A VERY  EARLY  photograph) 


Tracing  Fremont's  Route 
with  the  California  Battalion 

from  San  Juan  Bautista  to  Los  Angeles, 
November,  1 846  to  January,  1 847 


by  Guy  J.  and  Helen  S.  Giffen 


T 


N|he  series  of  events  leading  to  the  conquest  of  California 
by  the  United  States  from  the  raising  of  the  flag  at  Mon- 
terey, July  7,  1846,  to  the  signing  of  the  Capitulation  of 
Cahuenga,  January  13,  1847,  are  well  known.  However,  the  march 
of  the  California  Battalion,  under  the  leadership  of  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel John  Charles  Fremont,  from  San  Juan  Bautista  to  Los  Angeles 
is  one  phase  of  the  conquest  which  has  been  little  dealt  with.  Fre- 
mont in  his  Memoirs  passes  over  this  march  with  scant  comment, 
and  a complete  lack  of  detail;  and  the  only  diary  kept  on  this  expe- 
dition which  is  available  or  known  is  that  of  Edwin  Bryant,  incor- 
porated in  his  “What  I Saw  In  California.”  Other  Battalion  members 
have  commented  on  various  events  occuring  on  the  march,  but  these 
are  in  manuscript  form  preserved  in  the  Bancroft  Library  of  the 
University  of  California. 

In  retracing  the  route  followed  by  the  battalion,  ninety-three 
years  after  its  memorable  march,  Bryant’s  diary  has  been  used  as 
the  chief  guide,  his  daily  mileage  figures  being  of  particular  value 
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in  definitely  establishing  camp  sites;  and  in  checking  and  rechecking 
the  line  of  march  his  estimates  of  distance  are  found  to  be  most 
accurate.  Fourteen  manuscripts  in  the  Bancroft  Library  were  read 
to  obtain  what  additional  information  was  available  from  the  remin- 
iscences of  men  who  marched  with  Fremont  along  the  often  diffi- 
cult and  always  strenuous  trails  over  which  he  led  them.  Where 
Bryant  has  been  vague  in  the  description  of  the  terrain  over  which 
they  traveled  a common-sense  view  of  the  country  in  question  has 
been  taken,  with  due  regard  for  what  a company  of  nearly  five 
hundred  men  with  horses  and  mules  far  exceeding  that  number 
would  have  done  under  the  circumstances  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected at  that  particular  time. 

There  has  been  no  desire  to  engage  in  any  controversy  over 
Fremont’s  choice  of  routes.  The  excerpts  from  the  various  manu- 
scripts, whether  complimentary  or  otherwise,  have  been  injected 
merely  to  further  clarify  the  course  of  the  march,  with  no  em- 
phasis upon  their  particular  viewpoint,  the  sole  desire  of  this  article 
being  to  trace,  in  the  interest  of  history,  the  route  of  a group  of 
men  whose  leader  succeeded  in  drawing  up  the  Capitulation  of 
Cahuenga  which  ended  the  period  of  hostilities  in  the  south  and 
made  for  a peaceful,  and  united,  California. 

As  a preliminary  to  the  final  conquest  of  California  Commodore 
Sloat,  on  the  Savannah , arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Monterey  and  ran 
up  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  pole  adjoining  the  old  custom 
house,  July  7,  1846.  Captain  Montgomery  of  the  Portsmouth  which 
was  anchored  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  performed  the  same  duty  two 
days  later  at  that  northern  port.  John  Charles  Fremont  having  left 
Sonoma,  scene  of  the  Bear  Flag  Revolt,  was  encamped  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  on  his  way  to  Monterey  where  he  hoped  to  meet 
Sloat  and  persuade  him  to  muster  the  Bear  Flag  Company  into  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States.  Fremont  arrived  in  Monterey 
July  19th,  and  a few  days  later  Commodore  Robert  F.  Stockton 
received  his  appointment  as  chief  of  all  the  land  forces  in  California, 
this  appointment  leading  to  the  forming  of  the  California  Battalion 
of  Volunteers  largely  made  up  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  men 
of  the  Bear  Flag  group  with  Fremont  as  Major.  The  report  of 
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Commodore  Stockton,  dealing  with  his  operations  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  refers  to  this  organization  as  follows: 

“The  California  Battalion  (Fremont’s)  was  organized  under  my 
personal  direction  and  authority  under  a special  condition  that  it 
should  act  under  my  orders  as  long  as  I might  remain  in  California, 
and  require  its  services  . . . The  officers  derived  their  appointments 
exclusively  from  me.  It  was  never  in  any  form  or  manner  mustered 
into  service  of  the  United  States  as  a part  of  the  army  or  connected 
with  it.  It  was  exclusively  and  essentially  a navy  organization.  The 
Battalion  was  composed  of  volunteers  organized  under  my  au- 
thority, but  with  their  full  consent  . . . These  men  were  not  of 
that  kind  of  personnel  which  sometimes  composes  regular  armies. 
They  were  principally  free  American  citizens  who  had  settled  in 
California.”* 

It  is  quite  likely  that  Stockton  was  encouraged  in  the  forming 
of  this  organization  by  Thomas  Oliver  Larkin,  who  suggested  to 
him  that,  considering  the  circumstances  of  warfare  in  California, 
a company  of  men  who  were  both  saddle  worthy  and  gun  con- 
scious might  not  be  out  of  place  among  his  sailors  and  marines. 

Immediately  following  its  formation  the  battalion  proceeded  to 
San  Diego  aboard  the  Cyane  where  they  assisted  in  raising  the  flag 
over  the  plaza  in  Old  Town.  Los  Angeles  was  occupied  August  13  th, 
1846  as  quietly  as  had  been  San  Diego,  and  by  early  September 
Stockton  had  sailed  for  the  north,  while  Fremont,  with  a detach- 
ment of  his  battalion,  left  for  the  Sacramento  valley.  To  all  outward 
appearances  the  conquest  of  California  was  now  completed. 

However,  all  was  not  yet  won,  as  was  soon  evidenced  by  the 
revolt  against  the  military  rule  of  Captain  Gillespie  in  Los  Angeles — 
the  news  of  these  disturbing  incidents  winging  their  way  to  Mon- 
terey via  the  swift  riding  Juan  Flaco. 

To  aid  in  reestablishing  the  American  order  in  the  south  “it  is 
recorded”  says  Bancroft,  “that  Fremont,  with  about  160  men  of 
the  battalion  sailed  for  the  south  on  the  Sterling  . . . but  having 
met  the  V andalian  and  learned  . . . that  horses  could  not  be  obtained 
at  Santa  Barbara  or  San  Pedro,  Fremont  resolved  to  return  for  re- 
*Executive  Documents  No.  1,  2nd  Session  30th  Congress,  Dec.  1848. 
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inforcements  and  animals,  and  to  advance  on  Los  Angeles  from  the 
north,  by  land.”*  According  to  this  plan  Fremont  landed  in  Mon- 
terey on  October  28th,  1846,  where  he  was  met  by  the  welcome 
news  of  his  appointment  as  a Lieutenant  Colonel  of  a rifle  regiment 
in  the  regular  army.  Draped  in  the  cloak  of  this  authority  he  im- 
mediately sent  his  lieutenants  to  scour  the  country-side  for  horses 
and  recruits.  The  former  were  obtained  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  issuing  receipts  against  the  government,  or  if  the  owners  of  the 
caballados  proved  unwilling,  force  was  used.  Man  power  was  offered 
$25.00  a month,  and  within  thirty  days  two  hundred  men  had  been 
added  to  the  battalion’s  ranks,  among  them  immigrants  from  Sutter’s 
Fort,  a company  of  fifty  Walla  Walla  Indians  and  a goodly  portion 
of  the  Sonoma  garrison. 

“I  pause  to  say,”  remarks  Fremont  in  his  Memoirs  “that  only  in 
the  emergencies  which  call  out  the  best  men  could  any  four  hun- 
dred be  collected  together  among  whom  would  be  found  an  equal 
number  of  good,  self-respecting  men  as  were  in  the  ranks  and  among 
the  officers  of  the  companies  and  of  the  staff  of  this  corps.”  He 
continues  to  add  that  his  men  were  not  only  splendid  fighters,  but 
that  he  knew  how  to  handle  them;  “giving  them  the  advantage  of 
the  ground  as  I had  learned  how  to  do  it,  the  reader  can  judge  how 
much  reason  there  was  in  Kearney’s  fear  that  I,  too,  would  be 
defeated,”  and  he  adds  with  a touch  of  the  lands-man’s  contempt 
for  the  judgment  of  his  sea-going  brothers,  “how  much  I needed  a 
sailor’s  advice  how  to  manage  my  woodsmen.” 

By  the  middle  of  November  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fremont  left 
Monterey,  proceeding  to  San  Juan  Bautista  where  he  completed 
the  organization  of  the  battalion,  save  for  the  contingent  from  the 
Sacramento  Valley  which  did  not  arrive  in  San  Juan  until  Fremont 
had  already  begun  his  march,  making  his  first  camp  ten  miles  south 
of  the  Mission  in  the  arroyo  of  the  San  Benito  River,  where  Edwin 
Bryant  and  the  company  from  the  vicinity  of  Sutter’s  Fort  joined 
him  on  November  29,  1846. 

Instead  of  choosing  the  level  stretches  of  the  Salinas  plain  for  his 
route,  Fremont,  influenced  perhaps  by  the  recent  clashes  around 
*History  of  California— H.  H.  Bancroft,  Vol.  V. 
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Natividad,  decided  to  follow  the  course  of  the  San  Benito  River, 
giving  as  his  reason,  “There  was  no  point  on  the  line  which  I chose 
for  my  march  from  San  Juan  to  San  Fernando  . . . no  camp  by 
night  . . . where  I could  have  been  taken  at  a disadvantage.” 
Whether  this  was  poor  generalship  on  the  part  of  a man  who  was 
familiar  with  the  California  landscape  is  a question  that  invariably 
makes  for  controversy.  However,  in  retracing  the  route  followed 
by  the  California  Battalion  one  cannot  but  admit  that  “the  advan- 
tage of  the  ground”  was  undoubtedly  upon  his  side. 

The  battalion  of  428  men,  including  mounted  riflemen,  Indians 
and  servants,  left  San  Juan  Bautista  on  November  28th,  at  their 
first  camp  they  were  joined  by  Bryant,  the  company  continuing 
down  the  “valley  of  the  arroyo”  on  the  30th,  for  ten  miles  making 
camp  in  “a  circular  bottom,  near  a deserted  adobe  house”  where 
they  remained  until  the  morning  of  December  3rd.  The  Battalion 
kept  to  the  west  bank  of  the  San  Benito  River,  following  its  course 
all  through  the  day  of  December  3rd,  encamping  that  evening  on 
an  oak  timbered  bluff  near  the  river,  having  covered  only  eight 
miles,  due  to  the  difficulty  in  pulling  the  field  pieces  through  the  mud. 

December  4th  found  the  company  cutting  westward  from  the 
San  Benito,  ascending  “steep  hills  sparsely  covered  with  oak”  and 
descending  into  another  and  smaller  valley  (Cienega  Valley)  which 
was  followed  to  its  termination.  In  exploring  the  gullies  and  gulches 
in  their  immediate  vicinity  members  of  the  battalion  discovered  an 
abandoned  horse  and  other  evidences  of  the  trail  of  the  party  of 
Californians  who  had  headed  south  immediately  following  the  dis- 
turbances in  the  vicinity  of  Natividad  at  which  time  Thomas  Oliver 
Larkin  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Californians.  Larkin,  him- 
self, in  the  Californian  of  February  27,  1847,  relates  his  capture  at 
the  home  of  Joaquin  Gomez  on  the  Rancho  Los  Vergeles,  about  ten 
miles  south  of  San  Juan  Bautista,  and  how,  after  the  encounter 
between  the  Americans  and  the  Californians  on  November  17th, 
“we  travelled  south  . . . and  encamped  after  midnight  far  in  the 
mountains  off  the  main  road  to  Santa  Barbara.” 

The  battalion  made  camp  at  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  ten  miles 
from  their  former  stopping  place,  and  the  following  morning 
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started  “through  a deep,  brushy  mountain  gorge,”  where  the  cannon 
had  to  be  lowered  by  ropes  down  several  steep  declivities.  This  sec- 
tion is  now  known  as  Thompson’s  Creek,  and  affords  the  only  log- 
ical pass  toward  the  coast  in  the  entire  range  of  the  Gabilan  moun- 
tains for  many  miles.  Following  the  creek  they  made  camp  in  a 
small  valley,  now  known  as  Thompson’s  Valley,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  elevated  and  broken  country  sparsely  covered  with 
timber  and  grass.  The  distance  covered  that  day  was  twelve  miles, 
many  of  the  men  having  been  forced  to  continue  their  way  on  foot, 
the  horses  having  given  out  on  the  march. 

The  following  morning  the  terrain  afforded  easier  going,  and 
fifteen  miles  were  put  behind  them  before  the  battalion  prepared 
to  stop  on  “a  small  tributary  of  the  Salinas  (Chualar  Canyon).”  The 
Gabilan  range  had  now  been  crossed,  and  on  December  7th,  the 
Valley  of  the  Salinas  was  reached  by  noon  without  incident.  Owing 
to  the  exhausted  condition  of  men  and  beasts  a halt  was  called  after 
a short  march  of  eight  miles  and  Winston  Bennett  and  an  advance 
guard  were  detailed  by  Fremont,  to  pick  a suitable  crossing  of  the 
Salinas  River.  Keeping  up  the  river  two  days,  the  men  forded  it  on 
the  third  above  the  forks  “at  a point  distant  about  six  miles  north 
of  Mission  San  Miguel.”* 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  company  continued  down  the  valley 
covering  fifteen  miles  on  the  8th  and  ten  on  the  9th.  On  the  latter 
date  the  battalion  experienced  difficult  going  and  it  was  necessary 
to  negotiate  deep  ravines  filled  with  undergrowth  and  steep  brush- 
covered  hills.  Again  many  horses  gave  out  and  were  left  behind  and 
Bryant  remarked  that  “our  caballado  is  diminishing  rapidly.”  On 
leaving  San  Juan  Bautista  the  battalion  had  almost  600  horses  in 
reserve  not  counting  pack  mules.  This  number  had  been  reduced 
at  an  alarming  rate,  and  the  need  for  fresh  animals  was  becoming 
acute.  More  than  once  Fremont  has  been  accused  of  poor  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  his  route,  and  Bennett  makes  the  assertion  that 
“he  avoided  roads  and  took  the  most  difficult  trails,  wearing  out 
men  and  horses  alike. ”t 

* Winston  Bennett  in  San  Jose  Pioneer,  May  26,  1877. 
tSan  Jose  Pioneer,  May  26,  1877. 
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On  December  ioth,  the  battalion  camped  below  Mission  San 
Miguel,  in  a grove  of  oaks,  after  a march  of  twenty  miles.  In  spite 
of  the  bronze  marker  which  has  been  erected  a few  hundred  feet 
north  of  the  Mission  designating  Fremont’s  supposed  campsite  in 
the  vicinity  of  San  Miguel,  both  Bryant  and  Bennett  agree  in  their 
statements  that  the  camp  was  four  miles  south  of  the  Mission  “in  a 
grove  of  large  oak  timber.”  During  the  day’s  march  a scouting  party 
had  branched  off  to  the  west,  arriving  at  the  Rancho  Los  Ojitos 
of  Mariano  Soberanes,  where  the  buildings  were  burned  and  Don 
Mariano  and  his  sons  taken  prisoner.  It  was  afterward  claimed  by 
Fremont  that  the  depredations  indulged  in  by  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Battalion  were  committed  by  detached  parties  over  whom 
he  had  no  control,  although  in  his  Memoirs  he  makes  the  statement 
that  he  knew  how  to  handle  his  men.  William  A.  Streeter,  who 
rode  out  to  meet  Fremont  before  he  entered  Santa  Barbara  quotes 
the  Lieutenant  Colonel  as  saying  to  him:  “All  along  the  route  I have 
pursued  the  same  course,  destroying  all  the  property  I could  find 
of  them  who  were  out  in  arms  against  me,  and  I have  sent  word  to 
all  of  them  that  such  will  continue  to  be  my  course.”* 

On  December  nth  the  battalion  rested  in  their  camp,  feasting  on 
mutton  and  visiting  Mission  San  Miguel  which  was  then  occupied 
by  the  Englishman  William  Reed  and  his  family. 

December  12th  the  march  was  resumed  and  twelve  miles  were 
covered  that  day.  It  was  a foot  march,  the  first  to  which  the  batta- 
lion had  been  subjected,  but  the  horses  were  badly  in  need  of  rest 
and  the  men  plodded  along,  on  blistered  feet,  through  a soaking 
drizzle.  The  events  of  the  day  were  enlivened  by  the  capture  of  an 
Indian  named  Santa  Maria,  who  had  been  dispatched  by  Jose  de 
Jesus  Pico  of  San  Luis  Obispo  to  spy  upon  the  Americans.  Upon 
his  person  an  incriminating  document  was  found,  according  to 
Bryant’s  diary,  while  Bancroft  states  that  the  evidence  which  led 
to  his  execution  was  probably  a communication  to  the  enemy,  but 
that  it  was  the  general  sentiment  of  the  undisciplined  men  com- 
prising the  battalion  that  made  it  necessary  to  kill  him.  However, 

*A  recollection  of  Historical  Events  in  California  — Wm.  A.  Streeter  Mss. 
Bancroft  Library. 
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according  to  James  Gregson,  who  was  a member  of  the  battalion, 
the  general  sentiment,  after  Pico  was  pardoned  at  San  Luis  Obispo, 
was  that  “the  boys  thought  it  a shame  to  kill  the  Indian,  and  not 
Pico.”* 

According  to  Bryant,  Santa  Maria  was  arrested  near  the  camp  site 
of  December  12th,  and  Bancroft  makes  the  assertion  that  it  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paso  Robles,  probably  referring  to  the  Rancho  Paso 
de  Robles  of  Petronile  Rios,  who  was  friendly  toward  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  camp  on  the  evening  of  December  12th  was  made  on  the 
lands  of  Rancho  Ascunsion  which  belonged  to  Joaquin  and  Pedro 
Estrada,  the  twelve  miles  covered  that  day  bringing  them  to  within 
a mile  or  two  of  the  old  adobe  of  the  rancho,  which  is  still  standing 
on  the  banks  of  the  Salinas  River,  a short  distance  from  the  town 
of  Atascadero. 

During  the  night  of  December  12th,  a Mr.  Stanly  died  of  typhoid 
fever,  a malady  from  which  he  had  been  suffering  for  some  days. 
Stanly  had  first  become  known  to  Edwin  Bryant  at  the  Humboldt 
Sink,  then  known  as  Mary’s  River.  He  was  buried  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th,  “in  a small  circular  opening  in  the  timber  and  the  cold 
earth  heaped  upon  his  mortal  remains  in  silent  solemnity,  and  the 
ashes  of  a braver  or  a better  man  will  never  repose  in  the  lonely  hills 
of  California.” 

Soon  after  this  duty  had  been  performed  the  Indian,  Santa  Maria, 
was  executed  in  full  view  of  his  fellows  of  a neighboring  rancheria, 
and  even  the  hardened  men  who  watched  the  brutal  act  were 
affected  by  it.  “It  was,”  says  Bryant,  “a  scene  such  as  I desire  never 
to  witness  again.” 

The  march  was  now  resumed  in  a cold,  dreary  rain.  The  route 
following  along  the  Salinas  River  for  some  miles,  then  branching 
off  toward  the  Cuesta  which  lead  to  San  Luis  Obispo.  Camp  was 
made  about  four  o’clock  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  asistencia  of  Santa 
Margarita,  and  the  main  body  of  the  troops,  coming  upon  the  ad- 
vance guard,  were  startled  by  the  sounds  of  sharp  firing.  Anticipating 
an  ambush  they  rushed  forward  only  to  find  their  companions 
shooting  bears  which  they  had  disturbed  in  the  act  of  hunting 

* Statement  of  James  Gregson— Mss.  Bancroft  Library. 
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acorns,  the  old  bears  pushing  the  cubs  up  the  trees  to  shake  down 
the  sweet  nuts.  Twenty-six  bears  were  killed  that  evening,  accord- 
ing to  William  Swasey. 

Owing  to  the  rain  it  was  impossible  to  kindle  fires,  and  the  men 
huddled  about  in  extreme  discomfort  endeavoring  to  coax  some 
heat  from  the  smouldering  logs  that  were  constantly  being  moist- 
ened by  fresh  downpours  of  rain.  During  the  evening  the  scouting 
party  which  had  plundered  the  Los  Ojitos  Rancho  on  the  San 
Antonio  River  rejoined  their  comrades. 

Having  spent  a night  of  intense  physical  discomfort  the  battalion 
broke  camp  early  on  the  morning  of  December  14th  and  proceeded 
up  the  narrow  valley  toward  the  Cuesta , fording  the  usually  dry 
stream  beds  which  had  been  turned  into  small  torrents  by  the  down- 
pour and  finding  the  terrain  treacherous  in  the  extreme.  A halt  was 
made  at  noon  to  slaughter  and  cook  a beef  after  which  refreshment 
the  journey  was  continued  toward  the  summit  of  the  pass.  This 
objective  was  reached  at  a point  some  distance  from  the  present 
highway  No.  10 1,  and  the  descent  toward  San  Luis  Obispo  was 
made  without  untoward  incident. 

Upon  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  Mission  at  about  9 o’clock  at 
night,  great  preparations  were  made  by  Fremont  to  frustrate  any 
surprise  attack  which  might  be  made  upon  the  battalion.  He  divided 
the  men  into  three  companies,  according  to  Swasey,  each  division 
approaching  the  Mission  by  different  routes,  Fremont  was  to  come 
in  by  the  main  trail,  Captain  Sears  and  his  men  from  the  southeast 
and  a third  unit  from  the  southwest.  However,  all  these  elaborate 
preparations  were  uncalled  for,  for  no  one  disputed  the  battalion’s 
arrival.  It  was  pitch  dark  and  raining,  and  the  Church  served  to 
house  a portion  of  the  soldiers,  while  others  sought  shelter  in  the 
“miserable  mud  houses”  within  the  Mission  gardens.  A placque 
placed  at  the  comer  of  Oso  and  Mill  Streets  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
marks  the  site  of  the  general  encampment. 

Jose  de  Jesus  Pico  who  had  broken  his  parole  by  taking  up  arms 
against  the  Americans,  was  thought  to  be  residing  at  his  house  in 
the  town.  When  a detachment  was  sent  to  bring  him  in  it  was 
found  that  he  had  fled  to  the  Rancho  Los  Osos  of  Captain  John 
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Wilson  in  the  Osos  Valley  a few  miles  west  of  the  Mission.  Thomas 
Martin  was  a member  of  the  party  detailed  to  search  the  Rancho 
and  apprehend  the  culprit  and  he  recounts  in  his  recollections*  how, 
when  Pico  saw  that  he  was  about  to  be  made  a prisoner,  he  tried  to 
jump  out  of  the  window,  an  act  which  was  frustrated  by  Martin. 
Pico  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  Fremont  and  made  a prisoner 
with  the  prospect  of  the  death  penalty. 

Edwin  Bryant  makes  the  statement  that  no  acts  of  violence  or 
outrage  were  indulged  in  by  members  of  the  battalion  while  in  San 
Luis,  “The  men  composing  the  battalion  . . . have  been  drawn 
from  many  sources,  and  are  roughly  clad  and  weather-beaten  in 
their  appearance;  but  I feel  it  is  but  justice  here  to  state  my  belief 
that  no  military  party  ever  passed  through  an  enemy’s  country  and 
observed  the  same  strict  regard  for  the  rights  of  its  population.”! 
Other  chroniclers  do  not  share  Bryant’s  opinion,  Florencio  Serrano, 
for  example,  recounts  how  the  bell-ringer  of  the  Mission  was 
threatened  with  death  by  members  of  the  battalion,  and  died  of 
fright  soon  afterward.** 

The  battalion  remained  in  San  Luis  Obispo  until  December  17th, 
Fremont  being  occupied  with  the  court-martial  of  Pico  who  was 
condemned  to  death  for  his  part  in  the  encounters  near  Natividad 
and  the  forcing  of  Californians  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents. 
Pico’s  wife,  Javaela  Villavicencio,  his  numerous  children  and  a com- 
pany of  Californian  women  waited  upon  Fremont  in  the  c one  dor 
of  the  Mission  and  pled  for  the  release  of  the  erring  husband  and 
father.  For  once  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  relaxed  his  strict  military 
discipline  and  for  some  unknown  reason  graciously  allowed  Don 
Jose  to  go  free,  the  offender  then  joining  the  ranks  of  the  battalion 
where  he  remained  as  a loyal  servant  until  the  end  of  the  march. 

Having  settled  Pico’s  fate  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  having  appointed  Mariano  Bonilla  as  alcalde  to  keep  the 
peace,  Fremont  and  his  battalion  were  ready  to  continue  the  march 

* Narrative  of  John  C.  Fremont’s  Expedition  to  California  in  1845-6,  Thomas 
S.  Martin,  Mss.  Bancroft  Library. 

t What  I Saw  in  California— Edwin  Bryant. 

**Apuntes-Florencio  Serrano,  Mss.  Bancroft  Library. 
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south.  They  proceeded  down  the  fertile  valley  which  is  watered 
by  the  San  Luis  Creek,  and  camped  that  afternoon  seven  miles  from 
the  Mission  at  a point  near  the  present  bridge,  not  far  from  Ontario 
Springs.  The  weather  was  clear  and  cold,  and  frost  whitened  the 
ground  as  the  company  prepared  to  continue  their  way  on  the 
morning  of  December  18th.  Following  the  creek  they  cut  across 
to  the  sea  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Avila,  and  pro- 
ceeded along  the  cliffs,  with  the  surf  breaking  against  the  rocky 
coastline  to  their  right,  and  the  steeply  rising  hills  to  their  left.  From 
what  is  now  Pismo  Beach  they  swung  away  from  the  water,  “the 
low  hills  rising  in  conical  forms”  beyond  which  could  be  seen  the 
higher  peaks,  covered  with  snow.  At  three  o’clock  camp  was  made 
at  a point  fifteen  miles  from  their  morning’s  start  “near  the  ranch 
of  Captain  Dana,  in  a large  and  handsome  valley  well  watered  by 
an  arroyo.”* 

In  retracing  the  route  taken  by  the  battalion,  from  the  vicinity  of 
Ontario  Springs  to  the  “large  and  handsome  valley,”  the  fifteen 
miles  recorded  as  the  day’s  march  brings  one  to  the  Los  Berros  Creek 
and  the  wide,  valley-like  arroyo  through  which  it  runs.  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a company  of  more  than  four  hundred 
men  with  a caballado  of  several  hundred  head  of  horses  would 
choose  this  well  watered  spot,  rather  than  the  dry  mesa  where  the 
present  marker  is  placed  on  Highway  No.  ioi.  Undoubtedly  the 
camp  was  placed  out  of  the  danger  of  high  water,  in  case  of  rain, 
and  in  an  advantageous  position  in  case  of  attack,  although  the 
country  through  which  they  were  passing  was  not  known  to  con- 
tain any  Californian  party. 

The  Nipomo  Rancho  of  William  Goodwin  Dana,  upon  which  the 
battalion  camped,  comprised  38,000  acres  and  included  within  its 
boundaries  the  smaller  grants  of  the  Oso  Flaco  and  the  Los  Berros. 
Dana,  who  was  an  adopted  Californian,  had  married  Josef  a Carrillo, 
and  received  the  grant  to  his  lands  in  1835.  In  1839  he  erected  a 
house  on  the  rancho,  whose  four  rooms  were  to  serve  as  the  nu- 
cleus for  the  spacious  adobe  casa  of  thirteen  rooms  which  kept 
pace  with  the  demands  of  his  ever  increasing  family.  For  years  this 
*What  1 Saw  in  California— Edwin  Bryant. 
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dwelling  was  one  of  the  few  places  of  habitation  between  the  Mis- 
sion of  Santa  Barbara  and  that  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  its  doors 
were  always  open  to  the  wayfarer. 

In  spite  of  his  affiliation  with  the  Californians  by  virtue  of  his 
Mexican  citizenship,  Dana  was  not  unfriendly  toward  the  Ameri- 
canas  and  he  rode  out  to  Fremont’s  camp  to  pay  his  respects  and 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  to  dine  with  him. 
He  generously  ordered  enough  beef  to  feed  the  hungry  battalion. 
He  also  sold  them  some  bread,  which  was  the  first  they  had  tasted 
in  some  time. 

Juan  Francisco  Dana,  son  of  William  Dana,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  98,  frequently  recounted,  in  his  later  years,  his  impressions 
of  Fremont’s  visit  to  the  Nipomo.  He  made  the  statement  that  his 
father  scorned  to  accept  the  warrants  offered  by  Fremont  in  pay- 
ment for  supplies;  and  that  after  the  battalion  left  the  rancho  it  was 
discovered  that  several  of  the  family’s  riding  horses  were  missing. 
The  appropriation  of  these  few  mounts  probably  giving  rise  to  the 
story  that  Fremont  obtained  a number  of  fresh  horses  from  Dana. 
Thomas  Martin  in  his  narrative,  relates  that  while  they  were  camped 
on  the  Nipomo  Lieutenant  Finley  and  fifteen  men  were  detailed  to 
look  for  horses.  They  went  to  the  Guadalupe  Ranch  of  Ben  Lippin- 
cott — here  they  captured  two  horses,  and  an  Indian  who  led  them 
to  the  Casmalia  ranch  where  sixty-five  picked  horses  were  just  being 
driven  into  the  corral.  These  were  taken.  Remaining  over-night  they 
rejoined  Fremont  after  he  had  left  Foxen’s  and  was  proceeding 
through  the  Zaca  Rancho.  This  too,  would  indicate  that  no  great 
number  of  animals  had  been  procured  from  Dana. 

According  to  Bryant’s  diary,  the  battalion  broke  camp  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th.  The  night  had  been  unpleasantly  cold  and  windy, 
but  the  sun  rose  in  a clear  sky,  promising  a warm  day.  The  company 
after  leaving  the  Nipomo  proceeded  up  the  valley,  taking  a route 
half-way  between  the  foothills  and  the  present  highway,  for  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  Fremont  was  taking  advantage  of  the  ground 
as  he  found  it.  They  crossed  the  Santa  Maria  river  at  a point  near 
the  present  Suey  crossing,  some  distance  from  the  bridge  on  the 
highway;  and  continued  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Santa  Maria 
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From  Thompson  & West,  History  of  Santa  Barbara 
and  San  Buena  Ventura  Counties 

BENJAMIN  FOXEN,  (FREMONT’S  GUIDE) 
GRANTEE  OF  TINAQUAIC  RANCHO  IN  FOXEN  CANON. 
FOXEN  WAS  BAPTISED  WILLIAM  DOMINGO  WHEN  HE 
BECAME  A CATHOLIC  AT  THE  TIME  OF  HIS  MARRIAGE. 
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toward  Sisquoc.  In  the  distance  were  the  snow-topped  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  mountains,  while  on  the  plain  could  be  seen  large  herds 
of  cattle.  Horses  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  gave  out  on  the  day’s 
march,  although  the  way  was  not  as  treacherous  as  the  terrain  they 
had  already  traveled.  It  is  evident  that  the  horses  which  Fremont 
had  secured  at  San  Juan  and  along  the  way  were  of  the  poorest  sort 
and  with  insufficient  food  to  keep  up  their  strength.  Camp  was  made 
eighteen  miles  from  Dana’s,  near  the  head  of  the  valley. 

On  the  20th  the  rear  guard  of  the  battalion  did  not  break  camp 
until  afternoon,  and  then  only  covered  three  miles  to  the  Rancho 
Tinaquaic  of  Don  Domingo  Foxen,  where  they  halted  in  a small 
hollow  which  was  well  watered  by  a stream.  “The  camp  spread 
over  an  undulating  surface  of  half  a mile  in  diameter,  and  at  night, 
when  the  fires  were  lighted,  illuminating  the  grove  with  its  drapery 
of  Spanish  moss,  it  presented  a most  picturesque  appearance.”* 

It  is  easy  to  identify  this  small  amphitheater,  for  its  moss  draped 
trees  appear  much  as  they  did  on  that  December  day  almost  a cen- 
tury ago.  The  stream  still  ripples  along  between  its  steep,  shrub 
covered  banks,  and  save  for  the  absence  of  the  Foxen  adobe  all  is  as 
it  was  a hundred  years  past.  The  glade  in  which  the  battalion  camped 
has  the  excellent  advantage  of  a steep  hill  to  the  west,  upon  whose 
crest  rises  a cairn  of  stones  resembling  the  ruins  of  some  ancient 
castle.  This  was  an  excellent  vantage  point  from  which  the  look- 
outs could  survey  the  surrounding  country  and  give  ample  warning 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  for  it  is  to  be  recalled  that  in  spite 
of  Fremont’s  so  far  undisputed  passage  toward  the  south  the  Cali- 
fornians were  out  in  arms,  and  there  was  constant  danger  of  a sur- 
prise attack.  A granite  shaft  in  which  is  embedded  a bronze  placque 
rises  near  the  present  bridge  across  the  creek,  and  marks  the  approxi- 
mate camp  site  of  the  California  Battalion. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  begin  to  run  across  the  various  stories 
relating  to  the  supposed  ambush  in  the  Gaviota  Pass  which  Fremont 
was  seeking  to  avoid.  It  has  been  stated  that  Fremont  had  no  definite 
knowledge  of  the  numbers  and  armed  strength  of  the  Californians, 
and  that  when  he  visited  Dana,  the  owner  of  the  Nipomo  sug- 

*What  1 Saw  in  California— Edwin  Bryant. 
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gested  to  him  that  it  might  be  wise  for  him  to  go  by  way  of 
Foxen’s  ranch  in  order  to  find  out  if  the  rumor  concerning  the 
Gaviota  was  true.  This  story,  which  has  been  passed  down  the 
years  by  word  of  mouth  seems  to  be  ignored  by  historians  who 
evidently  found  no  foundation  in  fact.  Bancroft  states  that  Fremont 
has  been  accused  of  bad  judgment  for  his  choice  of  the  route  over 
the  San  Marcos  Pass,  instead  of  the  Gaviota  but  gives  no  indication 
that  this  was  due  to  any  sudden  change  of  plan  in  the  line  of  march 
mapped  out  for  the  battalion,  adding  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  violent  storm  which  overtook  them  in  the  pass  the  crossing 
would  have  entailed  neither  needless  risk  or  hardship.  Bryant  men- 
tions no  apparent  change  in  plans,  indicating  that  it  was  intended 
to  go  by  way  of  San  Marcos  from  the  beginning.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  as  there  were  no  friendly  stopping  places  between 
the  Nipomo  and  Santa  Barbara  along  the  coast  where  Fremont 
might  obtain  supplies,  it  was  but  natural  for  him  to  go  via  Foxen’s 
where  he  might  hope  to  obtain  sufficient  food  to  last  him  until  Santa 
Barbara  was  reached. 

However,  one  cannot  entirely  ignore  the  tales  which  have  been 
told  and  retold  by  Dana  and  Foxen  descendants  for  more  than  half 
a century.  If  reiteration  establishes  the  fact,  then  surely  the  follow- 
ing story  comes  under  that  heading.  It  is  told  that  Fremont  camped 
on  the  Rancho  Tinaquaic  for  three  weeks,  and  that  while  there 
Eduarda  Osuna  de  Foxen,  wife  of  Don  Domingo,  who  was  a Mexi- 
can citizen,  received  word  through  an  Indian  servant  that  the  Cali- 
fornians planned  to  ambush  the  battalion  in  the  narrow  defile  of 
the  Gaviota  Pass.  According  to  this  more  than  “twice  told  tale” 
Foxen,  whose  loyalties  were  tom  between  his  English  heritage  and 
his  adopted  citizenship,  was  trying  to  bring  himself  to  warn  Fremont 
of  the  danger  lurking  in  the  Pass  where  Agustin  Janssens,  alcalde 
of  Santa  Ynez  in  1846,  and  the  owner  of  the  Rancho  Lomas  de 
Purificacion,  was  lying  in  wait  at  a point  where  the  rocky  cliffs 
barely  allowed  the  passage  of  a single  vehicle. 

In  the  end  Foxen’s  English  sentiments  won  out  and  he  told  Fre- 
mont of  the  impending  danger,  offering  to  guide  him  over  the 
narrow  trail  of  the  San  Marcos.  Here  we  come  to  the  point  where 
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it  is  necessary  to  refer  once  more  to  the  written  records  of  the 
period,  in  order  to  pick  the  flaws  in  the  foregoing  tale.  In  the  first 
place  it  must  be  remembered  that  Fremont  was  hurrying  with  all 
the  speed  possible  to  the  aid  of  the  beleagured  southland,  and  that 
under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  spend  three 
precious  weeks  in  one  spot  no  matter  how  sorely  his  horses  needed 
rest.  Also,  Bryant  in  his  diary,  which  was  kept  on  the  march,  states 
positively  that  the  camp  at  Foxen’s  was  broken  on  the  morning  of 
December  21st,  not  twenty-four  hours  after  the  battalion’s  arrival. 
As  a three  week’s  stay  on  the  Tinaquaic  would  have  brought  Fre- 
mont into  San  Fernando  many  days  after  the  13th  of  January,  the 
date  of  the  Capitulation  of  Cahuenga  which  is  established  by  indis- 
putable documentary  evidence,  it  is  seen  again  that  the  story  as 
related  above  is  hardly  creditable. 

After  leaving  Foxen’s  the  battalion,  according  to  Bryant,  followed 
down  the  canyon,  passing  a deserted  rancho  and  ascending  a steep 
ridge  of  hills,  descending  into  the  next  valley  (that  of  the  Santa 
Ynez),  and  encamping  on  the  Alamo-Pintado  Creek,  not  far  from 
the  present  town  of  Los  Olivos.  The  highway  which  runs  through 
the  Foxen  canyon  connecting  with  the  San  Marcos  Pass  road  fol- 
lows closely  the  route  taken  by  the  California  Battalion. 

Pat  McChristian,  a member  of  Fremont’s  company,  in  a statement 
given  to  Robert  A.  Thompson  of  the  Sonoma  Democrat  has  this  to 
say:  “From  San  Luis  Obispo  we  directed  our  steps  toward  Santa 
Barbara;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Santa  Ynez  mountains  Captain  Fre- 
mont, much  against  the  wishes  of  the  greater  part  of  his  followers, 
resolved  to  cross  the  mountain  by  an  unfrequented  route.  He  said 
that  this  step  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  safety 
of  the  expedition,  he  having  heard  that  near  Gaviota  Pass  . . . was 
stationed  a force  of  Californians  who  were  prepared  to  resist  his 
progress.  This  story  did  not  take  with  us,  for  we  were  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  point  of  numbers  and  equipment  we  were  strong 
enough  to  resist  and  overcome  any  force  the  Californians  might  be 
able  to  concentrate  at  any  given  point  laid  out  on  our  route;  and  so 
confident  were  we  of  our  superiority  that  many  among  us  broke 
forth  in  terms  far  from  complimentary  to  Captain  Fremont  to  whom 
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we  freely  applied  the  terms  of  ‘coward’  and  ‘old  woman.’  Having 
at  last  been  prevailed  upon  to  follow  our  captain  we,  in  the  midst 
of  a fearful  storm,  crossed  the  Santa  Ynez  mountains.”* 

John  Bidwell,  while  not  a member  of  the  battalion,  says:  “It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  why  that  route  should  have  been  selected.  The 
great  natural  break  in  the  chain  known  as  the  Gaviota  opened 
through  it  a door  to  the  sea  coast.  This  was  the  nearest  and  best  way, 
yet  Fremont  chose  to  scale  the  high  mountains  in  a dark  night,  fol- 
lowing a trail,  for  there  was  no  wagon  road,  and  conveying  his 
cannon  and  baggage  under  difficulties  almost  impossible  and  un- 
parallelled. 

“If  the  reason  for  chosing  this  mountain  route  was  because  it  was 
feared  that  the  Californians  might  roll  rocks  down  on  the  army 
passing  through  the  Gaviota  in  the  night,  it  would  be  as  good  as 
the  other  reason  for  taking  a route  of  march  toward  Santa  Barbara 
not  near  the  coast  . . . lest  the  enemy  might  drive  the  cattle  away 
into  the  mountains;  and  so  a route  was  selected  away  from  the 
coast  and  in  the  mountains,  where  there  were  no  cattle.  I don’t  say 
these  were  the  reasons,  for  I was  not  with  Fremont  on  the  march, 
but  such  reasons  were  current  among  men  who  were  on  that  ex- 
pedition.”! 

As  Agustin  Janssens’  name  was  frequently  linked  with  the  sup- 
posed ambush  in  the  Gaviota  a glance  at  his  recollections  “Vida  y 
Aventuras”  in  manuscript  form  in  the  Bancroft  Library,  reveals  no 
mention  of  this  much  discussed  subject.  Janssens  was  at  his  Rancho 
Lomas  de  Purificacion  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Ynez  Mission  when 
Fremont  was  reported  marching  south  from  San  Luis  Obispo,  and 
a look-out  was  kept  for  his  approach,  “the  notice  having  arrived 
that  the  pardoned  comandante  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Jose  de  Jesus 
Pico,  was  with  the  forces  of  Fremont  . . . the  order  was  given 
...  to  drive  off  all  the  tame  horses  (the  colegio  had  about  ioo),** 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  San  Marcos,  and  hide  them  in  the  Canada 
de  Quichums.”  Janssens  also  gave  the  order  that  no  one  was  to  leave 

*Pat  McChristian’s  Narrative— Mss.  Bancroft  Library 
tLife  in  California— John  Bidwell,  Mss.  Bancroft  Library. 

**The  college  near  the  Mission  Santa  Ynez. 
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his  rancho  without  his  permission.  He  also  mentions  the  visit  to  Mis- 
sion Santa  Ynez  made  by  Pico  and  other  members  of  the  battalion, 
but  he  ignores  any  reference  to  a contemplated  ambush.  Bryant  also 
states  that  on  making  camp  on  the  21st,  fifteen  miles  beyond  Foxen’s 
and  about  four  miles  from  the  Santa  Ynez  Mission,  “a  party  was 
sent  from  the  camp  to  inspect  the  mission,  but  returned  without 
making  any  important  discoveries.” 

On  December  22  nd  an  early  start  was  made  from  the  Alamo- 
Pintado  camp,  with  a rear  guard  rounding  up  the  straggling  men 
and  weary  horses.  It  was  a clear,  pleasant  day,  but  in  spite  of  favor- 
able weather  “parties  of  men,  exhausted,  lay  down  on  the  ground, 
and  it  was,  with  much  urging,  and  sometimes  with  peremtory  com- 
mands only,  that  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  proceed.”* 

Camp  was  made  that  night  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock,  after 
traveling  fifteen  miles.  It  had  clouded  up  and  by  morning  it  was 
raining  and  continued  to  do  so  all  of  the  23rd.  The  advance  guard 
took  two  Indians  prisoner  and  learned  from  them  of  the  caballado 
of  horses  which  had  been  secreted  in  one  of  the  canadas , very  prob- 
ably the  horses  which  had  been  driven  to  cover  by  Agustin  Jans- 
sens. Twenty-five  animals  were  brought  into  the  camp  of  the  bat- 
talion which  was  situated  near  the  base  of  the  Santa  Ynez  mountains. 
According  to  Bryant  they  passed  that  morning  “a  rancho  inhabited 
by  a foreigner,  an  Englishman.”  The  battalion  was  by  this  time  on 
the  lands  of  the  Rancho  San  Marcos  which  belonged  to  Richard 
and  Nicholas  Den,  well  educated  Irishmen  of  Santa  Barbara,  which 
education  probably  led  Bryant  to  mistake  them  for  Englishmen. 

The  day  before  Christmas  was  cloudy  with  now  and  then  a hard 
shower.  “Our  route  today,”  says  Bryant,  “lay  directly  over  the  St. 
Ynez  mountains  by  an  elevated  and  most  difficult  pass.” 

In  retracing  this  portion  of  Fremont’s  route  it  becomes  necessary 
to  forget  all  present  roads  and  vision  the  country  as  it  must  have 
appeared  on  that  December  24,  1846.  The  trail  followed  by  the  bat- 
talion did  not  lead  over  the  summit  by  the  wide,  sweeping  curves 
and  easy  grades  of  the  highway,  but  followed  as  nearly  as  practicable 
with  existing  weather  conditions,  the  canyon  leading  to  the  summit. 

*What  l Saw  in  California— Edwin  Bryant. 
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If  one  surveys  the  rocky  terrain  of  the  country  surrounding  San 
Marcos  Pass  it  is  easy  to  see  how  bitter  was  the  struggle  of  the 
California  Battalion  to  force  horses,  men  and  cannon  to  the  crest 
of  the  pass.  It  was  heart-breaking  work,  and  the  condition  of  the 
battalion  was  pitiful  as  the  summit  was  reached — not  at  the  present 
point,  but  at  the  lowest  dip  in  the  pass,  which  is  one  mile  out  on 
the  Camino  Cielo  leading  to  the  La  Cumbre  Look-out.  The  monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  Fremont,  which  is  on  the  main 
highway,  is  about  one  hundred  yards  west  of  the  branch  road  which 
leads  to  the  east.  From  this  point  one  may  look  down  upon  the 
Santa  Barbara  plain  and  the  ocean  beyond. 

Standing  where  the  weary  men  and  exhausted  horses  finally  strug- 
gled to  the  summit,  one  may  look  down  the  west  side  of  the  San 
Marcos  at  the  masses  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  “immense 
masses  of  which,  piled  one  upon  the  other,  form  a wall  along  the 
western  brow  of  the  mountain.”  Only  four  miles  were  covered  on 
the  24th,  and  the  descent  was  not  begun  until  Christmas  Day,  a day 
of  violent  storms,  with  a wind  that  swept  the  mountain  with  hurri- 
cane force.  Under  such  inauspicious  conditions  the  downward  jour- 
ney was  begun. 

It  proved  far  worse  than  the  wildest  flights  of  imagination  had 
pictured.  Horses  and  baggage  were  left  behind  on  the  slippery 
slopes,  many  of  the  animals  plunging  into  the  ravines  where  they 
drowned  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the  canyons.  Men  made  their 
perilous  way  down  the  rocky  defile  tearing  at  the  roots  and  branches 
endeavoring  to  gain  a foothold  in  the  soggy  soil.  “The  advance 
party  did  not  reach  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  find  a place  to 
camp  until  night,”  and  then  on  ground  that  was  so  saturated  with 
water  that  although  it  sloped  to  the  stream,  men  and  horses  sank 
knee-deep  at  every  step.  Those  who  were  laboring  to  bring  down 
the  cannon  finally  gave  up  the  task  and  struggled  to  camp  to  lie 
exhausted  in  water  two  or  three  inches  deep.  They  propped  their 
heads  on  logs  and  thus  kept  from  sinking  into  the  muck  and  mire. 

The  morning  of  the  26th  found  the  men  endeavoring  to  kindle 
fires  and  dry  out  their  sodden  gear.  A party  was  detailed  to  go  back 
and  retrieve  the  field  pieces  and  baggage.  The  destruction  of  horse 
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flesh  on  this  short  march  was  placed  at  between  seventy-five  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  their  bodies  lying  heaped  in  the  gullies  and 
gulches  where  they  had  fallen.  No  attempt  was  made  to  enter  Santa 
Barbara  that  day,  the  time  being  spent  in  recouperating  man  power 
and  drying  out  the  soaked  fire  arms  and  baggage. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  the  camp  was  visited  by  Doctor  Den, 
Isaac  Sparks,  Lewis  T.  Burton  and  William  A.  Streeter.  The  latter 
in  his  “Recollection  of  Historical  Events  in  California  1843,  1878,” 
recounts  the  high  lights  of  this  call:  “Learning  that  Fremont  was 
close  at  hand,  I rode  out  and  found  him  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
on  this  side  of  the  San  Marcos  Pass,  filling  up  a gully  in  order  to  pass 
his  cannon  over.  I at  once  rode  up  to  the  camp  fire  where  he  was 
standing.  . . . He  came  forward  and  shook  hands  with  me  and  we 
at  once  entered  into  conversation.  Fremont  told  me  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  enter  into  Santa  Barbara  with  fire  and  sword,  that  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  houses  he  did  not  propose  to  leave  a 
single  building  in  the  town.  I told  him  I thought  that  would  be 
rather  unjust.  ‘But,’  he  said,  ‘they  are  all  out  in  arms  against  me  and 
merit  it.  All  along  the  route  I have  pursued  the  same  course,  de- 
stroying all  the  property  I could  find  of  them  who  were  out  in  arms, 
and  I have  sent  word  to  all  of  them  that  such  will  continue  to  be 
my  course.’  ” 

Streeter  assured  Fremont  that  not  all  Santa  Barbara  was  out  in 
arms  against  him,  that,  in  fact,  many  of  the  citizens  had  fled  the  city 
locking  their  houses  behind  them,  in  anticipation  of  his  arrival;  and 
that  if  he,  (Fremont)  would  agree  to  spare  the  town,  Streeter 
would  send  word  to  the  population  to  come  in  and  sign  the  neces- 
sary paroles.  Somewhat  reluctantly  Fremont  acquiesced  to  this  com- 
promise, and  he  afterward  accompanied  Streeter  into  the  town,  the 
battalion,  meanwhile,  having  advanced  to  a small  grove  of  trees 
within  a half-mile  of  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  had  strict  orders 
not  to  leave  camp  without  permission  that  evening.  The  following 
day  Fremont  took  up  his  headquarters  in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  the 
adobe  built  by  Alpheus  Thompson  in  1835,  and  the  American  flag 
was  raised  in  the  public  square. 

George  Nidever,  a resident  of  Santa  Barbara,  was  engaged  by 
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Fremont  to  search  whatever  houses  he  had  reason  to  believe  har- 
bored arms.  “I  led  them  first  to  the  de  la  Guerra  house,”  he  says  in 
his  Life  and  Adventures.  “Here  we  found  the  Captain,  his  son,  Anto- 
nio Maria,  and  Cesar  Lataillade  standing  in  the  porch  surrounded 
by  several  members  and  servants  of  the  family.” 

Captain  Jose  de  la  Guerra  y Noriega,  Santa  Barbara’s  wealthiest 
resident  as  well  as  her  most  prominent  citizen,  naturally  resented  the 
intrusion  of  Fremont’s  representative,  especially  since  he  came  on  so 
insulting  a mission  as  the  searching  of  his  house.  Standing  in  front 
of  the  fine  old  adobe  which  he  had  erected  in  1 8 1 8,  Don  Jose  defied 
Nidever  to  carry  out  his  purpose  without  first  stepping  over  his 
dead  body. 

Nidever,  who  had  suffered  considerably  at  the  hands  of  the  Cali- 
fornians, did  not  hesitate  in  his  reply,  assuring  de  la  Guerra  that 
unless  he  gave  way  voluntarily  every  box,  trunk  and  door  would 
be  opened  without  consideration. 

Only  then  did  Don  Jose  grudgingly  stand  aside,  instructing  his 
son,  Antonio  Maria,  to  lead  the  way  into  the  house.  Nidever  and 
the  soldiers  who  accompanied  him,  probably  probed  every  nook 
and  cranny  without  respect  to  privacy  or  personal  rights,  however, 
they  found  nothing  for  their  trouble  but  a quantity  of  silver  coins 
stored  in  old  chests. 

At  the  request  of  Fremont,  Nidever  also  approached  Isaac  Sparks 
with  the  suggestion  that  he  join  the  Battalion.  Sparks,  who  had  no 
particular  liking  for  Fremont  refused  on  the  plea  that  he  was  a 
citizen  of  Mexico.  This  news,  when  conveyed  to  the  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  caused  him  some  displeasure,  and  there  was  immediate  talk 
of  reprisals,  such  as  burning  Sparks’  house  and  driving  off  his  stock, 
among  which  was  a fine  race  horse.  Nidever  had  the  grace  to  inform 
Sparks  of  this  intended  spoilation  of  his  property,  and  the  latter 
then  bowed  to  the  inevitable  and  joined  up  with  the  Battalion. 

The  Senora  Bernarda  Ruiz,  appeared  before  Fremont  and  some- 
what dramatically  pleaded  with  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  “and 
to  do  so  upon  such  just  and  friendly  terms  of  compromise  as  would 
make  the  peace  acceptable  and  enduring,”  according  to  Fremont’s 
Memoirs. 
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From  December  27th  to  January  3rd,  of  the  new  year,  the  bat- 
talion remained  in  Santa  Barbara.  From  the  Californians  who  had 
returned  to  their  homes  and  signed  the  parole,  it  was  learned  that 
their  forces  in  the  south  were  weakening,  which  was  welcome  news 
to  Fremont.  One  morning  the  Julia  arrived  in  the  roadstead,  landing 
a cannon  for  the  battalion’s  use.  On  the  last  day  of  1846  it  was 
rumored  that  the  Californians  were  planning  to  attack  the  forces 
of  the  Battalion  at  San  Buenaventura;  and  after  the  new-year’s  cele- 
bration of  the  Indians  in  Santa  Barbara,  at  which  time  they  diplo- 
matically played  “Yankee  Doodle,”  preparations  were  completed 
for  the  battalion’s  continued  march  toward  the  south. 

On  January  3rd  Bryant  records:  “A  beautiful  spring-like  day. 
We  resumed  our  march  at  eleven  o’clock  and  encamped  in  a live- 
oak  grove  about  ten  miles  south  of  Santa  Barbara.”  A constant  look- 
out had  been  kept  for  the  enemy,  especially  at  the  “Rincon”  where 
at  high  tide  the  surf  reached  to  the  steep  cliffs  that  protruded 
almost  into  the  sea.  The  way  now  followed  the  beach,  where  the 
water  reached  almost  to  the  horses’  bellies,  and  only  six  miles  was 
covered  on  the  day  of  the  4th,  camp  being  made  close  to  the  sea. 

March  was  resumed  on  the  5th,  and  the  Julia  lay  off  shore  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  Fremont  in  case  of  an  attack.  However,  the  vicin- 
ity of  San  Buenaventura  Mission  was  reached  without  incident,  the 
Ventura  River  was  forded,  and  a camp  was  made  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Mission  orchard  somewhere  between  the  present  site  of  the 
Ventura  Police  Station  and  the  bank  of  the  Ventura  River,  which 
Bryant  has  confused  with  the  Rio  Santa  Clara. 

A party  of  Californians  now  appeared  on  the  hill  above  the  Mis- 
sion. This  was  the  first  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
since  the  march  began  at  San  Juan  Bautista,  and  there  was  a con- 
siderable stir  in  the  camp  of  the  battalion  as  they  were  called  to  arms, 
the  field  pieces  wheeled  in  position,  and  the  cannon  fired.  As  the 
noise  of  the  firing  echoed  over  the  hill  the  Californians  disappeared, 
and  the  preparations  for  battle  subsided  as  suddenly  as  they  had 
begun.  As  a precautionary  measure,  however,  Fremont  ordered  the 
hill  occupied  against  a surprise  attack;  but  the  only  disturbance  in 
the  night  was  the  high  wind  “which  blew  a blast  so  cold  and  pierc- 
ing as  almost  to  congeal  the  blood.” 
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Fremont  had  the  Mission  of  San  Buenaventura  pretty  well  to  him- 
self save  for  a few  Indians,  as  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants 
had  fled.  Bryant  records  that  one  man,  a Californian,  “met  us  yester- 
day and  surrendered  himself  a prisoner.”  This  man  was  Jose  Arnaz, 
native  of  Spain,  who  first  arrived  in  California  as  representative  of 
Enrique  Virmond,  merchant  of  Acapulco.  Arnaz  later  engaged  in 
business  in  Los  Angeles  and  married  Mercedes  Avila  and  after  dis- 
posing of  his  interest  in  the  southern  pueblo  he  settled  in  Ventura 
where  he  became  co-grantee  with  Narciso  Botello  of  Ex-Mission 
San  Buenaventura  and  also  owner  of  the  Rancho  Santa  Ana  in  part- 
nership with  Crisistomo  Ayala. 

In  his  Recuerdos,  or  Memoirs,  Arnaz  relates  his  version  of  the 
battalion’s  visit  in  San  Buenaventura.  He  locates  Fremont’s  camp  as 
being  “in  the  orchard  of  an  Indian  known  as  the  General ” and  that 
at  eight  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  January  5th,  as  he,  Arnaz,  sat  in 
his  home  he  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of  several  armed  men 
who  informed  him  that  he  was  now  a prisoner.  He  was  then  escorted 
into  the  presence  of  Fremont  who,  with  scant  ceremony,  informed 
him  that  he  was  about  to  be  shot. 

Upon  inquiring  the  reason  for  this  hostile  demonstration  against 
him,  Anaz  was  informed  that  unless  he  delivered  up  the  curate,  Padre 
Rosales  at  once  he  would  be  executed. 

Recovering  from  his  first  indignation  Arnaz  answered  brusquely 
that  he  could  not  produce  the  Padre  as  he  did  not  carry  him  around 
in  his  pocket,  and  that  he  had  no  idea  where  the  man  might  be  other 
than  he  had  joined  the  Californians.  Dismissing  the  subject  as  abrupt- 
ly as  he  had  introduced  it,  Fremont  now  began  to  question  his  pris- 
oner about  the  Californians,  their  numbers,  equipment  and  where 
they  were  stationed.  Having  answered  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
Arnaz  was  taken  back  to  his  house,  nothing  more  being  said  about 
his  execution.  The  following  day  he  was  requested  to  furnish  the 
battalion  with  horses,  beef,  and  some  cattle  to  drive  along  with  the 
company,  all  of  which  Don  Jose  did,  watching  Fremont  and  his 
men  march  away  from  San  Buenaventura  with  a sigh  of  relief  that 
he  was  still  alive. 

On  January  6th,  the  company  proceeded  seven  miles  inland,  fol- 
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lowing  the  base  of  the  foothills  toward  the  Santa  Clara  River,  up 
which  valley  they  intended  to  pursue  their  course.  Enroute  they 
discovered  a party  of  Californians  numbering  about  sixty  or  seventy, 
drawn  up  on  a hill  watching  the  movements  of  the  battalion.  Fear- 
ing that  this  was  but  the  vanguard  of  a larger  force  Fremont  or- 
dered scouts  to  take  to  the  hills.  Meanwhile  the  enemy  had  descended 
to  the  plain  and  scattered,  putting  on  an  exhibition  of  horsemanship 
for  the  edification  of  their  adversaries,  careful,  however,  to  keep 
out  of  gun  range. 

At  this  point,  according  to  Bryant,  “The  battalion  wheeled  to  the 
left  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  a point  of  hills  jutting  into  the 
plain,  and  taking  the  supposedly  concealed  enemy  on  their  flank.”* 

According  to  James  Gregson,  Fremont  “got  scared  and  ordered 
us  up  a hollow  we  could  not  get  out  of,  and  had  to  come  back.” 
After  an  exchange  of  harmless  shots,  the  battalion  went  into  camp 
on  the  Santa  Clara  River,  having  covered  nine  miles. 

The  route  now  lay  along  the  Santa  Clara  River,  an  easy  and  un- 
eventful march,  in  spite  of  the  Californians  who  kept  popping  up 
now  and  then,  always  out  of  gun  range.  The  wind  blew  a steady 
gale  on  the  7th  and  8th,  and  camp  on  the  night  of  the  7th  was  made 
on  the  Rancho  Sespe,  in  the  vicinity  of  present  Santa  Paula.  This 
Rancho  was  the  property  of  Carlos  Carrillo,  who  was  away  with 
the  insurgents,  and  the  battalion  feasted  on  his  corn  undisturbed. 
Camp  on  the  8th  was  in  a willow  grove  not  far  from  what  is  now 
Fillmore,  and  again  a plentiful  supply  of  food  was  found. 

Before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  Captain  George  Hamley 
(Fremont  spells  it  Hamlyn)  rode  into  camp.  He  had  arrived  in 
Ventura  the  day  before  and  had  been  guided  to  Fremont  by  Pedro 
Carrillot  and  an  Indian.  He  bore  dispatches  from  Stockton  dated 
at  San  Luis  Rey,  Jan.  3rd,  in  which  he  advised  Fremont  that  “If 
there  is  one  single  chance  against  you,  you  had  better  not  fight  the 
rebels  until  I get  up  to  you,  or  you  can  join  me  on  the  road  to  the 
Pueblo,”**  and  continued  that  he  and  Kearny  were  then  advancing 
upon  Los  Angeles. 

* Statement— James  Gregson,  Mss.  Bancroft  Library. 

tSon  of  Carlos  Carrillo  and  grandfather  of  the  actor  Leo  Carrillo. 

**Fremont’s  Memoirs. 
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The  march  of  the  9th  brought  them  into  the  Camulos  Rancho 
of  Lieutenant  Antonio  Del  Valle  who  had  come  to  California  in 
1819  and  was  grantee  of  the  huge  Rancho  San  Francisco.  “I  could 
not  but  feel  compassion,”  says  Bryant,  “for  the  venerable  old  man, 
whose  sons  were  now  all  absent  and  engaged  in  the  war,  while  he, 
at  home,  and  unsupported  was  suffering  the  unavoidable  incon- 
veniences and  calamities  resulting  from  an  army  being  quartered 
upon  him.” 

The  San  Fernando  trail  was  now  followed,  and  crossing  the  plain 
on  January  10th,  camp  was  made  in  the  afternoon  in  the  vicinity  of 
what  is  now  Castaic  Junction.  “Some  forty  or  fifty  mounted  Cali- 
fornians exhibited  themselves”  to  the  battalion  during  the  course 
of  the  afternoon;  and  as  preparations  were  made  to  resume  the  jour- 
ney on  the  morning  of  the  nth,  Fremont  ordered  the  battalion 
divided,  two  hundred  men  (dismounted)  being  detailed  to  advance 
up  the  ravines  ahead  of  the  main  body.  In  this  formation  the  final 
ascent  of  the  Cuesta  leading  to  the  San  Fernando  Valley  was  reached. 
No  enemy  appeared  during  the  course  of  the  march,  “a  temporary 
excitement  being  caused  by  some  Indian  wood-choppers  from  the 
San  Fernando  Mission,  but  that  was  all.”* 

“We  found”  says  Bryant,  “the  pass  narrow  and  easily  defended 
by  brave  and  determined  men.”  The  present  highway  to  the  Mojave 
desert  lies  just  west  of  the  famous  Beale  Cut,  which  marks  the  pass 
(Fremont  called  it  the  San  Bernardo)  over  which  the  battalion  now 
labored.  General  Edward  Fitzgerald  Beale,  surveyed  this  route  in 
1859  and  cut  the  old  road  through  the  hills.  It  was  an  engineering 
feat  which  is  still  held  to  be  remarkable. 

Upon  emerging  from  the  hills  the  advance  guard  was  met  by 
two  messengers  riding  from  Mission  San  Fernando,  who  asked  to  be 
directed  to  Fremont.  They  were  Californians,  and  brought  the  news 
that  Kearny  and  Stockton  had  marched  into  Los  Angeles,  vic- 
torious after  two  days  of  fighting  on  the  banks  of  the  River. 

Now  that  the  battalion’s  march  to  Los  Angeles  was  almost  over, 
they  were  met  by  word  of  the  victory  in  which  they  had  hoped 


*Life  and  Adventures— George  Nidever,  Mss.  Bancroft  Library. 
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GENERAL  ANDRES  PICO 

SON  OF  JOSE  MARIA  PICO,  AND  BROTHER  OF  GOVERNOR  PIO  PICO, 
BORN  l8lO,  DIED  1876 
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to  take  a definite  part.  Behind  them  lay  several  hundred  miles  of 
heart-breaking  effort,  their  route  marked  by  the  bleaching  bones 
of  the  animals  who  had  perished  during  the  journey.  Before  them 
was  the  Mission  of  San  Fernando,  which  they  entered  shortly  after 
noon  on  the  nth  of  January.  The  Ex-Mission  was  now  in  posses- 
sion of  General  Andres  Pico,  comandante  of  the  Californian  forces, 
at  present  absent  with  his  men  who  were  encamped  not  many 
miles  distant. 

Little  remained  for  Fremont  to  do  but  to  conclude  satisfactory 
arrangements  for  peace  with  General  Pico.  To  this  end  he  sent  Jose 
de  Jesus  Pico  to  the  Californian  camp  with  a message  for  Don 
Andres;  and  on  the  following  day,  according  to  Fremont’s  own 
Memoirs , he  and  Jose  de  Jesus  who  was  a cousin  of  the  General’s, 
went  alone  to  enter  into  conference  with  Pico  to  iron  out  the  main 
points  for  a treaty  of  capitulation. 

The  actual  signing  of  the  Capitulation  took  place  at  the  adobe 
house  of  Tomas  Feliz,  which  he  had  built  in  1845,  at  the  north  end 
of  Cahuenga  Pass,  only  a few  feet  from  the  banks  of  the  Los  Angeles 
River.  On  the  morning  of  January  13th,  the  representatives  of  the 
Californians  and  the  officers  of  the  California  Battalion,  who  had 
been  appointed  as  commissioners  by  Fremont,  met  to  affix  their 
signatures  to  the  treaty,  while  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Battalion  re- 
mained encamped  at  some  distance. 

It  now  remained  for  Fremont  to  conduct  his  men  into  the  Pueblo 
of  Los  Angeles  and  deliver  his  report  to  Commodore  Robert  F. 
Stockton  under  whose  order  the  battalion  had  been  originally  or- 
ganized. On  January  14th,  marching  through  a heavy  rain  over  “the 
magnificent  undulating  plain  surrounding  the  city  of  Los  Angeles” 
and  passing  “several  warm  springs  which  throw  up  a large  quantity 
of  bitumen  and  mineral  tar,”  (La  Brea),  the  battalion  followed  the 
old  road  into  the  Plaza  of  the  Pueblo,  and  laid  down  their  arms  in 
the  plaza  a stone’s  throw  from  the  adobe  of  Senora  Encarnacion 
Avila  which  had  been  appropriated  by  Kearny  and  Stockton  as 
headquarters.  The  war  was  over  in  California,  and  it  only  remained 
for  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  to  put  the  final  seal  on  an 
already  accomplished  fact. 
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'nJhomas  Oliver  Larkin  was  planning  another  business  trip  to 
Mexico  as  early  as  May  16,  1843.  In  his  papers  is  a contract 
with  Talbot  Green  that  was  delayed,  but  finally  carried  out. 
By  its  terms  Green  was  to  carry  on  Larkin’s  business  at  Monterey 
for  a year.  Green  was  to  get  $400  in  cash  and  5 per  cent  of  all  the 
profits  made.  Goods  on  hand  at  this  time  amounted  to  $4, 2 9 2. 2. 1 
Green  could  buy  more  goods  for  the  store  but  not  on  credit.2  Further 
instructions  regarding  Larkin’s  business  in  Monterey  were  given  to 
Green  on  the  eve  of  Larkin’s  departure  in  November.3 

Leaving  for  Mazatlan  in  that  month  or  early  in  December  on  the 
“California,”  Larkin  took  with  him  about  $4,744  in  cash,  drafts,  and 
produce.  The  produce  was  for  the  most  part  potatoes  and  jerked 
beef  from  Yerba  Buena.  While  Larkin  was  loading  the  “California,” 
a small  schooner  with  2,000  to  2,500  arrobas 4 of  potatoes  sailed  for 
Mazatlan  first.  Larkin  unsuccessfully  tried  to  persuade  the  Captain 
of  the  vessel,  John  Davis,  to  wait  for  him.  Davis  got  $1.50  an  arroba 
for  his  potatoes  at  Mazatlan,  whereas  Larkin,  arriving  later  and  find- 
ing the  market  glutted,  got  only  75  cents  an  arroba  for  his.5 

After  buying  $18,633.86  worth  of  goods,  mostly  on  credit,  Larkin 
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left  for  Monterey  on  the  “California”  in  the  latter  part  of  January, 
1844.  His  fellow  passengers  were  Andres  Pico,  Jose  Abrego,  Captain 
Walters,  and  Charles  Cline.  Unfortunately,  in  addition  to  the  passen- 
gers and  the  cargo,  the  vessel  brought  a smallpox  plague  along  with 
it.  One  sick  Kanaka,  landed  at  Cape  San  Lucas  on  January  31,  later 
died.  Captain  Cooper’s  entry  read:  . . sent  on  shore  the  sick 

Kanaka  with  the  smallpox.”  By  February  12,  Cooper  recorded: 

. . simtons  [sic]  of  smallpox  breaking  out  on  Kanaka  Charley.” 
Later  this  man  died  while  the  “California”  was  sailing  from  San  Pedro 
to  Monterey.  Larkin,  Abrego,  and  Pico  left  the  vessel  at  San  Pedro 
and  went  overland  to  Monterey.  Arriving  there  these  men  spread 
the  dread  disease.6 

John  A.  Swan,  an  English  sailor  who  had  come  to  Monterey  in 
1843,  made  the  trip  to  Mazatlan  and  return  as  a seaman.  Later,  he 
wrote  an  account  of  the  journey  for  Bancroft.  Because  of  Bancroft’s 
faith  in  Swan’s  accuracy,  the  publication  of  his  statement  is  justi- 
fied. Part  of  the  manuscript  collection  of  the  Bancroft  Library,  it 
appears  below  in  full  by  permission  of  the  Library. 

[John  A.  Swan’s  “Great  potato  speculation  at  Yerba  Buena, 
i843-’T 

“The  present  population  of  San  Francisco  may  smile  at  the  above 
heading,  but  at  the  date  above  the  departure  of  a small  Schooner 
built  on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  owned  there  and  loaded  with  bay 
produce  for  a Mexican  port  no  doubt  caused  more  excitement  among 
the  limited  population  of  Yerba  Buena  than  does  the  departure  of 
a Steamer  for  Japan  and  China  among  the  population  of  San  Fran- 
cisco at  the  present  day. 

“I  was  living  on  board  the  Schooner  California,  Capt.  J B R 
Cooper,  then  at  anchor  in  Monterey  Harbour  having  agreed  to  work 
my  passage  to  Mazatlan  when  in  Decbr  1843  a small  Schooner  of 
30  tons  more  or  less,  came  into  port  to  get  a clearance  from  the 
Customhouse  for  her  voyage  to  Mazatlan.  she  had  a cargo  of  Pota- 
toes on  board  2000  or  2500  Arrobas  and  was  owned  by  the  builder, 
Mr  John  Davis,  a ship  carpenter  of  Yerba  Buena,  he  likewise  owned 
part  if  not  all  the  cargo.  Mr.  Thomas  O Larkin,  afterwards  Ameri- 
can Consul  for  California,  was  loading  the  Schooner  California  with 
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Potatoes  and  Gerked  Beef  for  the  same  port,  and  Mr  Larkin  tried 
hard  to  persuade  Mr  Davis  untill  the  California  was  loaded  and 
both  go  together,  but  his  arguments  only  induced  the  owner  of  the 
San  Francisco  Pioneer  Schooner  to  sail  for  Mazatlan  all  the  quicker 
so  as  to  get  a good  price  for  his  potatoes  before  the  market  was 
glutted,  he  made  a good  passage  to  Mazatlan,  sold  all  his  potatoes  at 
the  rate  of  i# — 50^  the  arroba  or  6#  per  quintal,8  sold  the  Schooner 
for  a fair  price  and  was  already  to  return  to  California  when  we 
arrived  in  Mazatlan.  the  market  being  partly  supplied,  Mr.  Larkin 
only  received  3#  per  quintal  for  his  cargo  of  potatoes,  part  goods, 
part  cash,  but  what  surprised  him  [Larkin]  most  was  he  had  taken 
1300#  in  specie  down  with  him  to  Mazatlan  and  the  Custom  house 
authorities  there  charged  him  10  per  cent  duties  on  it.  I had  heard 
before  of  taking  money  [on]  leaving  a port,  but  it  was  something 
new  to  me  to  hear  of  taxing  money  for  the  privilege  of  bringing  it 
in.  Transit  duties,  however,  were  common  at  that  time  in  Mexico, 
and  they  acted  then,  and  perhaps  do  yet,  on  the  principle  that  the 
more  you  shackle  commerce  the  more  it  increases,  but  the  Mexi- 
can government  always  had  peculiar  ideas  about  tradeing.  Mr  T O 
Larkin  while  in  Mazatlan  received  his  appointment  as  American 
Consul  for  California,  and  perhaps  that  partly  consoled  him  for  the 
Tax  on  his  specie  and  the  low  price  he  received  for  his  cargo  of 
Potatoes.” 

FOOTNOTES 

Expressed  in  reales  instead  of  cents.  .2  means  two  reales  or  25^.  The  first  trip 
was  made  1840-41. 

2 Agreement  of  Larkin  and  Green,  May  16,  1843,  Larkin  Documents  for  the 
History  of  California,  II,  No.  15.  MS  in  the  Bancroft  Library, 
instructions  to  Green,  November  21,  1843,  ibid.,  No.  41. 

4An  arroba  equals  25  lbs. 

5In  the  Larkin  Accounts,  IX,  p.  14,  it  is  estimated  that  he  took  $6,328  to  Mazat- 
lan. MS  in  the  Bancroft  Library. 

eA  complete  list  of  Larkin’s  sales,  purchases,  and  expenses  at  Mazatlan  may  be 
found  in  ibid.  John  B.  R.  Cooper,  Log  of  the  California.  MS  in  the  Bancroft 
Library. 

7John  A.  Swan,  the  great  potato  speculation  at  Yerba  Buena.  MS  in  the  Ban- 
croft Library. 

8A  quintal  equals  a hundredweight.  Swan  used  the  figure  for  dollars. 
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Photo  by  Don  Hill , 1939 

HONORABLE  FRANK  T.  CHEETHAM,  PAST  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NEW  MEXICO 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  PRESENTING  HIS  PAPER,  “SAN  CLEMENTE FIFTY- 

TWO  YEARS  AGO”  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  QUARTERLY  IN  FRONT  OF  HIS 
OFFICE  IN  TAOS.  THE  ADOBE  BUILDING  IS  MORE  THAN  A HUNDRED  YEARS  OLD 


San  Clemente 
Fifty -two  Years  Ago 

August,  1888 


e^Q-*^Q?E) 

By  Francis  T.  Cheetham 
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"n|he  words  of  my  mother  were:  “Frank,  you  are  too  late;  the 
ship  has  sailed.”  She  knew  that  I had  hurried  down  from 
Santa  Ana  to  our  camp  at  Laguna  Beach,  to  ship  as  cabin 
boy  on  the  yacht  “San  Diego.” 

This  was  in  the  month  of  August,  1888,  and  the  yacht,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Peterson,  was  sailing  for  the  Island  of  San 
Clemente.  It  was  a two-masted  schooner  of  about  thirty  tons  burden. 
It  was  about  85  feet  from  stern  to  bowsprit  and  about  25  foot  beam. 
Capt.  Peterson  was  taking  a small  party  of  men  to  visit  and  explore 
the  least  known  of  the  “Channel  Islands.”  He  had  asked  me  to  join 
the  party  as  cabin  boy  and  anyone  may  know  the  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment when  I heard  my  mother’s  words. 

I was  not  disposed,  however,  to  give  up  without  a struggle.  The 
“San  Diego”  had  been  anchored  off  Fisherman’s  Cove,  a little  more 
than  a mile  north  of  Laguna  Beach.  I was  determined  to  see  for 
myself  if  they  had  departed.  I lost  no  time  starting  and  ran  all  the 
way  to  the  landing  place.  Before  I reached  Santa  Ana  Camp,  I saw 
the  ship  still  lying  at  anchor.  I hastened  my  pace  and  arrived  at  the 
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Cove  just  as  the  last  boat  was  being  pushed  off.  It  was  a boat  load 
of  wood  for  the  ship’s  galley.  I jumped  in  and  we  were  soon  along- 
side the  schooner. 

A westerly  wind  had  been  blowing  all  afternoon  and  a very  high 
sea  was  running.  It  was  just  sundown.  My  first  task  was  to  unload 
the  boat  of  wood.  The  sea  was  so  rough  that  sometimes  the  yawl 
would  be  almost  even  with  the  deck,  at  others  nearly  under  the 
ship.  It  was  very  difficult  to  unload  the  wood  from  the  tossing  boat. 
Sometimes  we  would  overthrow  and  sometimes  the  wood  would  hit 
the  ship’s  side  and  bounce  back  in  the  boat. 

As  soon  as  we  got  the  wood  unloaded  the  Captain  gave  orders 
to  heave  the  anchor.  He  expected  to  put  to  sea  before  the  wind  lay, 
as  it  was  sure  to  do  during  the  night.  He  hoped  to  be  well  on  the 
way  to  the  Island  before  morning. 

The  party  consisted  of  the  following  passengers:  George  Insley, 
who  at  that  time  was  marshall  of  Santa  Ana;  A.  J.  Waterhouse,  then 
editor  of  the  Santa  Ana  Daily  Blade;  Mr.  Roush,  a correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Herald;  Mr.  Knight,  an  artist;  Mr.  Ludlow,  Mr. 
Dungan,  William  Cheetham,  my  father,  Arthur  Cheetham,  my 
brother,  Billy  Sexton  and  Charley  Reed.  The  crew  consisted  of 
Captain  Peterson,  Wally  Peterson,  his  nephew  and  myself. 

As  the  Captain  had  ordered  we  heaved  the  anchor,  hoisted  the 
sails  and  the  ship  got  under  way.  About  that  time  I began  to  feel 
the  effects  of  my  visit  to  Santa  Ana.  I had  made  the  trip  with  a boy 
chum,  who  was  running  a fruit  and  pop  stand  at  Laguna  Beach,  to 
Santa  Ana  to  get  a load  of  fruit  and  soda  water.  We  had  partaken 
freely  of  both  on  our  return.  Consequently  I went  on  board  that 
evening  with  an  overloaded  stomach.  We  had  no  sooner  weighed 
anchor  when  I began  to  feel  the  burden  of  my  gluttony.  I hastened 
to  the  stern  and  began  to  feed  a multitude  of  fishes. 

Some  of  the  passengers  said,  “Put  the  kid  ashore,  he  is  sick  already 
and  will  be  no  good  for  the  rest  of  the  journey.”  But  the  old  captain 
came  to  rescue.  He  said,  “The  kid  will  be  all  right  in  a few  min- 
utes.” Fortunately  for  me,  the  Captain’s  prophecy  came  true.  I was 
sick  only  a few  minutes  and  was  not  sick  again  throughout  the  trip. 

We  pushed  out  to  sea  about  half  a mile  when  the  wind  slacked 
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and  soon  left  us  becalmed.  The  high  sea  that  was  running  soon 
pushed  us  back  into  the  kelp.  The  Captain  ordered  a boat  lowered 
and  soundings  made  all  around  the  yacht.  It  appearing  that  we  were 
in  about  thirty  fathoms  of  water,  he  ordered  us  to  let  go  the  anchor. 
By  this  time  it  was  dark.  A lantern  was  lighted  and  suspended  in  the 
rigging.  The  port  and  starboard  light  were  also  put  in  place.  We 
soon  turned  in  for  the  night.  I made  down  my  bunk  on  a settee  in 
the  cabin  at  the  left  of  the  companionway.  As  I was  tired,  I was 
soon  fast  asleep. 

About  midnight  I was  awakened  by  an  excited  conversation  on 
deck.  I recognized  the  voices  of  Captain  Peterson  and  Joe  Shelani, 
a fisherman.  The  latter  had  seen  our  rigging  lights  and  had  come 
out  from  shore  to  warn  us  of  the  danger  we  were  in.  He  was  very 
much  excited  and  in  broken  English  told  the  captain  that  we  were 
right  up  against  a big  rock,  that  a hole  would  be  driven  in  our  side 
before  morning.  It  was  amusing  to  hear  the  conversation  between 
the  Portuguese  fisherman  and  the  Swedish  sea  captain.  Both  spoke 
more  or  less  broken  English.  The  captain  told  the  fisherman  that  he 
knew  where  he  was  and  that  he  had  made  soundings  all  around; 
that  the  danger  was  all  imaginary.  He  said  that  we  had  left  a keg 
of  pickles  on  shore  by  mistake,  and  that  if  he  wanted  to  do  us  a 
favor,  to  go  back  and  get  the  keg  and  bring  it  out  to  us;  that  they 
were  more  important  to  us  than  anything  else  at  that  time. 

I was  soon  asleep  again  and  did  not  awaken  until  daylight.  When 
I went  on  deck,  I was  the  first  to  arise.  I found  Captain  Peterson 
sitting  on  the  wheelhouse.  He  said  to  me,  “Just  look  there!”  And 
pointed  in  three  directions  to  where  the  rocks  were  showing.  It  was 
then  low  tide.  He  told  me  to  call  the  mate.  When  Wally  came  on 
deck  we  lowered  a boat,  heaved  up  the  anchor  and  towed  the  ship 
out  of  the  pocket  that  we  seemed  to  be  in. 

There  was  a very  slight  land  breeze.  We  hoisted  sail  and  stood  off 
probably  a mile  from  shore.  The  wind  soon  died  down  and  left  us 
again  becalmed.  We  did  not  get  a breeze  again  until  about  noon. 
As  there  is  a current  down  the  coast  we  drifted  slowly  down, 
immediately  off  Laguna  Beach.  We  remained  all  forenoon  in  sight 
of  our  camp. 
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About  eleven  o’clock  our  good  friend  Joe  Shelani  and  another 
fisherman  named  Jones,  came  out  with  the  keg  of  pickles,  for  which 
we  expressed  great  gratitude  and  gave  them  a few  pieces  of  silver. 
Soon  after  this  the  westerly  wind  arose  and  we  were  not  long  in 
getting  out  of  sight  of  the  surf.  The  captain  had,  previous  to  sailing, 
laid  down  his  course  on  his  chart.  So  when  we  got  steerageway,  he 
put  the  ship  on  its  proper  course.  The  wind  soon  became  fresh  and 
grew  stronger  as  the  day  wore  on. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  Charley  Reed  had  his  straw 
hat  knocked  overboard  while  we  were  tacking  from  the  port  to 
starboard  tack.  The  captain  hauled  the  ship  around  in  a circle,  ran 
alongside,  and  the  hat  was  picked  up  with  a boat-hook. 

We  kept  a westerly  course,  running  about  as  close  to  the  wind 
as  the  ship  would  stand,  and  made  about  eight  knots  an  hour  until 
nightfall.  At  sundown  we  were  directly  south  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  Island  of  Catalina,  perhaps  twenty  miles  from  its  south  end. 
At  sundown  we  lighted  our  port  and  starboard  lights  and  displayed 
our  rigging  light.  Just  before  dark  we  sighted  a steamer  heading 
across  our  bow  off  the  port  quarter.  She  crossed  about  a mile  ahead 
of  us  and  hove  to,  running  alongside  on  our  windward.  She  proved 
to  be  the  freight  steamer  “Emily.”  The  captain  was  on  the  bridge  and 
he  spoke  to  our  captain  with  a megaphone.  He  asked  our  captain 
if  we  wished  a tow  to  Catalina,  but  Captain  Peterson  replied  that  we 
were  bound  for  San  Clemente.  They  soon  passed  on  and  disappeared 
in  the  darkness,  while  we  kept  on  our  course. 

After  supper  the  men  gathered  around  the  cockpit  and  exchanged 
yarns.  There  were  many  phosphorescent  jelly  fish  in  this  particular 
part  of  the  sea,  which  made  a spectacular  sight.  In  the  wake  of  the 
vessel  many  lights  could  be  seen.  As  we  passed  on  the  new  moon 
disappeared,  leaving  nothing  but  the  light  of  the  stars.  About  ten 
o’clock  the  men  all  retired  to  their  bunks  in  the  cabin.  The  captain 
and  the  mate  took  turns  on  deck. 

About  three  o’clock  next  morning  the  captain  called  down  the 
companionway  for  me  to  come  on  deck.  I instantly  arose  and  ran 
up  the  steps.  I did  not  know  that  he  was  in  the  act  of  shifting  from 
port  to  starboard  tack.  I had  no  sooner  stepped  on  deck  when  the 
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main  boom  hit  me  on  the  head  and  nearly  swept  me  overboard. 
Just  then  I heard  two  of  our  passengers,  who  had  been  seasick  all 
night  and  were  sitting  on  deck,  call  out  to  the  captain  that  the  ship 
was  about  to  hit  a big  rock.  The  captain,  in  language  well  known 
to  seafaring  men,  informed  them  that  the  large  black  object  that 
excited  their  fears  was  not  a rock  but  a whale.  It  had  come  up  along- 
side to  spout  and  possibly  to  see  what  sort  of  an  object  we  were. 

I ran  forward  and  adjusted  the  foresail  and  jib  and  we  were  soon 
on  the  starboard  tack,  running  northward  parallel  to  the  Island  of 
San  Clemente.  I stayed  on  deck  until  daylight,  when  the  outline  of 
the  island  emerged  from  the  darkness  on  the  portside.  It  seemed 
but  a very  short  distance  to  shore.  Soon  after  daylight  the  wind  laid 
and  we  were  left  becalmed. 

As  soon  as  it  got  light  enough  to  see  well,  we  seemed  to  be  in 
the  midst  of  a school  of  whales.  They  were  spouting  in  every  direc- 
tion. Some  two  or  three  would  be  visible  at  one  time.  Some  came 
up  very  close  to  us.  When  the  men  came  on  deck,  some  of  them 
went  below  for  their  Winchesters  and  began  shooting  at  the  whales. 
One  big  fellow  came  up  right  under  our  bow  and  the  men  rushed 
forward  to  shoot,  but  the  captain  stopped  them.  He  told  them  that 
a whale  would  not  feel  their  bullets  as  much  as  a dog  would  a flea, 
but  that  if  one  in  that  position  got  frightened,  he  might  take  a 
somersault  and  earn-  away  our  bowsprit.  The  whales  kept  up  their 
spouting  until  about  nine  o’clock. 

About  that  time  we  picked  up  a breeze  and  headed  about  for  the 
south  end  of  the  island.  When  we  were  just  about  opposite  that  end 
the  captain  decided  to  lower  a boat  and  go  ashore  to  make  sound- 
ings for  a landing.  His  chart  showed  an  anchorage  at  that  point. 

When  he  agreed  to  take  the  party  to  the  island,  he  informed  them 
that  he  had  never  known  a sea  captain  who  had  effected  a landing 
and  he  would  not  make  any  definite  promise  to  land  this  party,  but 
would  do  his  best.  The  boat  was  lowered  and  George  Inslev  and 
my  brother  Arthur  accompanied  him.  They  rowed  to  the  site  shown 
on  the  chart  as  an  anchorage,  made  several  soundings  and  landed 
the  boat  on  shore.  While  they  were  on  the  beach  a big  breaker  rolled 
in  and  as  the  water  piled  up  just  prior  to  breaking,  they  saw  three 
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big  man-eating  sharks  close  to  shore.  As  soon  as  the  breakers  sub- 
sided, the  captain  turned  to  his  companions  and  said,  “Let’s  get 
out  of  here,  this  is  no  place  to  land.” 

About  this  time  we  picked  up  a fresh  breeze  and  Wally  put  the 
boat  for  San  Diego,  intending  soon  to  haul  around  on  the  other  tack 
and  pick  up  the  captain’s  party.  The  captain  thought  we  were  play- 
ing a trick  on  him  and  was  furious  when  he  came  on  deck.  He  used 
quite  an  extensive  flow  of  seafaring  language  not  intended  to  em- 
bellish a Sunday  School  weekly.  As  soon  as  he  boarded  he  put  the 
ship  up  the  channel  again,  toward  the  northern  end  of  the  island. 

About  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  the  wind  again  quit  us  and  left  us 
becalmed.  After  we  had  dinner  I decided  to  go  swimming,  and  as 
there  were  no  ladies  on  board,  I stripped  off  and  jumped  overboard. 
The  men  got  to  throwing  nickels  and  cartridge  shells  over  for  me  to 
dive  and  get.  Some  of  the  others  of  the  party  decided  to  go  in  as  the 
water  appeared  to  be  fine.  We  were  having  a little  swimming  party 
when  the  newspaper  man  from  New  York  called  out,  “A  shark  is 
coming!”  We  thought  that  he  was  trying  to  have  a little  fun  at  our 
expense  and  paid  no  attention.  But  the  mate  was  at  the  wheel  and 
in  a minute  he  assured  us  that  a real  shark  was  headed  our  way.  We 
all  got  on  board  somehow,  although  none  could  tell  just  how  he 
did  it.  The  shark  swam  close  by  with  his  dorsal  fin  sticking  up  out 
of  the  water.  Immediately  a piece  of  bacon  was  cut  and  put  on  a 
hook  and  cast  overboard  in  front  of  him,  but  he  wasn’t  after  bacon. 
He  turned  off  and  passed  out  of  sight. 

The  westerly  wind  rose  late  that  day,  but  when  it  came  we 
headed  up  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  We  were  able  to  hold  a 
course  parallel  with  the  shore  line  and  saw  many  things  of  interest 
during  the  afternoon.  There  were  whales,  schools  of  porpoises,  fly- 
ing fish  and  even  a sword  fish,  the  first  the  captain  had  seen  in 
Pacific  waters  up  to  that  time. 

As  night  came  on  my  brother  hooked  an  albacore,  a fish  resemb- 
ling a tuna.  It  weighed  about  thirty  pounds.  After  supper  the  men 
congregated  in  the  cockpit  to  exchange  yarns  again  and  to  see  who 
was  the  most  skillful  prevaricator. 

About  the  time  the  moon  went  down  a flying  fish  struck  the  main- 
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sail  and  fell  on  deck.  He  was  immediately  pounced  upon  by  the 
captain  who  declared  it  the  best  tasted  fish  that  swims  the  sea. 
He  told  Wally  to  have  it  in  the  frying  pan  for  his  breakfast. 

We  stood  along  the  east  side  of  the  island  all  night.  The  captain, 
Wally  and  I took  turns  on  deck.  When  morning  came  we  were 
about  midway  between  the  north  end  of  San  Clemente  and  the  south 
end  of  Catalina. 

There  seemed  to  be  a current  flowing  south  and  by  noon  we  had 
drifted  in  that  direction  several  miles.  Along  about  that  time  we 
again  got  the  westerly  wind  and  then  headed  for  the  anchorage, 
some  distance  south  of  the  north  end  of  the  island. 

For  a youngster  of  my  years,  it  would  not  have  been  surprising 
that  one  would  think  and  even  talk  about  such  adventurers  as 
Robinson  Crusoe.  But  the  men  indulged  in  such  thoughts  and  talked 
much  of  a character  such  as  Defoe  has  made  immortal.  We  had  no 
knowledge  of  anyone  ever  having  lived  on  the  island.  Nor  did  we 
expect  it  to  be  a treasure  island.  But  the  men  did  often  say,  “What 
if  we  find  a Robinson  Crusoe?” 

As  we  came  in  sight  of  the  landing  someone  who  had  been  look- 
ing through  a powerful  glass  called  out,  “There  is  a cabin  on  shore!” 
This  was  news  to  us  and  there  was  a scramble  for  field  glasses.  Sure 
enough,  on  taking  up  a glass  we  could  plainly  see  a cabin  imme- 
diately south  of  the  cove  for  which  we  were  headed.  Then  the 
Robinson  Crusoe  talk  was  revived  and  all  wondered  who  it  might 
be  that  had  been  shipwrecked  on  this  island. 

This  cove  is  about  four  miles  south  of  the  north  end,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island.  I believe  it  is  now  known  as  Gallagher’s  Cove. 
It  was  shown  as  an  anchorage  on  the  Captain’s  chart.  So  he  headed 
right  in,  hoping  to  make  a landing.  The  wind  was  a westerly  wind 
and  we  were  therefore  on  the  leaside  of  the  land.  The  captain  judged 
from  his  experiences  at  Catalina  that  he  would  have  to  drift  in  under 
the  momentum  of  the  ship.  For  at  that  place  he  always  found  him- 
self out  of  wind  before  reaching  water  shallow  enough  in  which  to 
anchor.  He  therefore  ordered  us  to  lower  all  sails  except  the  main- 
sail and  jib.  We  were  sailing  about  eight  points  off  of  the  wind,  and 
we  fully  expected  the  wind  to  lay  as  we  neared  the  shore.  We  un- 
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lashed  the  starboard  anchor  to  which  was  fastened  a heavy  chain. 
I stood  in  the  forecastle  near  the  anchor  and  Wally  was  well  forward 
on  the  windward  side,  with  a lead  line  in  his  hand. 

When  we  got  fairly  close  to  the  shore  the  Captain  called  to  Wally 
to  sound  for  bottom.  The  lead  line  spun  out  over  the  side  and  the 
mate  called  back  “no  bottom.”  He  hauled  in  the  line  and  made  a 
second  sounding  with  the  same  result. 

We  were  getting  uncomfortably  close  by  this  time.  As  we  were 
on  the  port  tack,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  case  we  found  no  bottom, 
to  luff  the  mainsail  against  the  wind  which  was  blowing  stronger 
every  minute.  In  fact  it  seemed  to  pour  through  a low  place  on  the 
island  like  a funnel.  The  Captain  called  to  some  of  the  men  in  the 
cockpit  to  let  go  the  main  sheet.  This  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
ship  to  ease  off  to  the  leaward.  The  men  being  landlubbers  mistook 
his  order  and  turned  the  main  halyards  loose.  The  gaff  boom  at  once 
lapped  over  the  main  stay  and  could  not  be  gotten  up  or  down. 
The  captain  threw  the  wheel  to  port  but  the  ship  would  not  mind 
the  helm.  We  were  heading  straight  for  the  rocks  and  by  this  time 
it  was  only  a stone’s  throw.  The  wind  was  getting  stronger  and  the 
rocky  point  was  now  on  our  lea.  The  men  were  getting  excited  for 
shipwreck  seemed  inevitable.  One  man,  Mr.  Ludlow,  had  carried  up 
his  suitcase  and  gun  and  was  ready  to  jump  as  soon  as  she  struck 
the  rocks. 

The  captain  jumped  from  the  wheel  and  let  go  the  main  sheet. 
This  let  the  mainsail  swing  around  out  of  the  wind.  Meantime  we 
had  turned  loose  the  jib.  The  captain  threw  the  wheel  to  port  again 
but  soon  saw  that  we  could  not  heave  to  in  time  to  miss  the  rocks. 
He  therefore  yelled  to  Wally  to  let  go  the  anchor.  I was  nearest  to 
it  and  lost  no  time  in  pushing  it  off.  The  chain  went  racing  through 
the  hawse  pipe.  Wally  grabbed  a belaying  pin  and  ran  into  the 
hawse  and  stopped  the  escape  of  the  chain.  We  were  within  a half 
a length  from  shore. 

The  ship  came  to  a stand  in  eighteen  feet  of  water.  She  drew 
fourteen.  But  no  time  could  be  lost  for  she  was  bound  to  swing 
around  on  the  rocks.  Wally  told  me  to  unlash  the  port  anchor  while 
he  and  my  brother  lowered  a yawl.  We  dropped  the  second  anchor 
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into  the  boat  and  they  hurried  out  into  the  cove  and  cast  it  into  the 
sea.  All  hands  were  called  to  the  capstan  and  the  ship  was  hauled 
back  off  from  the  rocks.  When  the  wind  lay  that  night  we  towed 
her  out  to  a safer  distance,  where  we  anchored  in  about  twenty 
fathoms  of  water. 

After  our  excitement  was  over  and  the  shock  of  a close  call  had 
subsided,  we  looked  towards  the  shore  and  saw  a man  standing  in 
front  of  the  cabin.  We  learned  afterwards  that  his  name  was  Gal- 
lagher. He  had  expected  to  see  us  land  on  the  rocks  and  had  come 
out  in  front  of  his  cabin  to  see  the  crash.  Some  of  the  men  went 
ashore  to  see  him  and  find  out  how  he  came  to  be  there.  They  learned 
that  he  had  lived  there  many  years.  As  to  the  cause  of  his  being  a 
hermit,  they  were  not  able  to  ascertain  anything.  He  was  a man  of 
intelligence.  The  first  thing  he  asked  for  was  for  books  and  maga- 
zines. But  he  was  very  reticent  concerning  his  own  life.  In  fact  he 
refused  to  give  any  information  touching  his  past. 

We  soon  learned  that  the  island  contained  about  twenty  thousand 
head  of  sheep,  which  belonged  to  a firm  in  Los  Angeles.  That  it 
was  their  custom  to  send  a ship  over  once  a year  with  men  to  corral 
and  shear  the  sheep.  That  no  other  vessel  had  ever  visited  the  island 
up  to  that  time.  In  fact,  Gallagher  said  that  we  were  the  first  pleasure 
party  that  he  had  ever  seen  visiting  San  Clemente. 

My  brother  who  was  a good  marksman,  asked  Mr.  Gallagher  if 
he  might  go  out  and  kill  a sheep,  as  we  were  getting  hungry  for 
some  fresh  meat.  The  old  man  said  that  he,  himself,  had  no  firearms, 
and  would  enjoy  a mess  of  mutton  himself.  That  he  would  be  glad 
to  have  my  brother  kill  a sheep  or  two.  So  Arthur  and  Billy  Sexton 
took  their  Winchesters  and  started  out.  They  found  the  sheep  as 
wild  as  deer,  but  picked  off  a couple  of  fat  lambs  and  were  back  in 
a short  time,  each  with  a saddle.  One  of  these  they  gave  to  Galla- 
gher. The  other  they  brought  on  shipboard.  It  was  the  best  mutton 
I ever  tasted,  very  fat  and  sweet,  and  as  we  had  been  living  on  fish 
and  canned  goods,  we  surely  relished  some  fresh  meat. 

My  first  job  after  the  ship  was  safely  anchored,  out  in  cove,  was 
to  scrub  deck.  I thought  the  captain  was  a little  particular,  for  there 
had  not  been  any  dust  on  deck  since  we  left  Laguna.  But  the  deck 
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had  to  be  scrubbed  and  I got  busy  to  do  the  job.  I had  not  expected 
to  go  ashore  that  day,  but  after  I had  finished  the  scrubbing,  coiled 
the  halyard  ropes  and  otherwise  put  everything  shipshape,  the  cap- 
tain told  me  to  take  the  round-bottomed  yawl  and  go  where  I 
pleased.  This  he  had  refused  to  let  the  men  take.  We  had  a flat- 
bottomed  boat  which  he  let  them  use. 

I took  the  round-bottomed  yawl  and  went  out  on  an  exploring 
expedition  along  the  east  side  of  the  island  to  the  northward.  I 
rowed  about  four  miles,  till  I reached  the  north  point  of  the  island. 
On  the  way  I found  some  caverns  which  had  been  made  by  the 
action  of  the  waves.  These  I explored.  I returned  to  the  ship  about 
supper  time,  and  as  I had  had  a strenuous  day,  retired  early. 

The  next  morning  the  captain  told  me  that  I had  shore  leave  all 
day.  I went  ashore  early  with  the  men.  They  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions. I went  westward  across  the  island.  I saw  many  sheep  which 
took  to  the  brush  and  rocks  as  soon  as  they  saw  me.  I also  saw  two 
or  three  little  gray  foxes.  On  arriving  at  the  water’s  edge,  I found 
the  whole  coast  line,  except  where  a rocky  point  jutted  out,  to  be 
a sandy  beach.  This  was  the  result  of  the  pounding  of  the  waves 
for  countless  ages.  We  had  found  the  east  coast  to  be  lined  with 
boulders  ranging  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  much 
coarser  than  the  gravel  at  Avalon. 

I turned  back  to  the  ridge  and  from  there  headed  northward  for 
some  distance.  Just  a short  distance  east  of  the  main  ridge  I came 
upon  the  ruins  of  an  Indian  village.  It  was  the  most  weird  sight  I 
had  ever  seen.  I could  then  imagine  how  Robinson  Crusoe  felt  when 
he  first  saw  human  tracks  in  the  sand,  and  the  campfires  the  canni- 
bals had  left.  There  weren’t  any  tracks  here.  They  had  long  since 
been  obliterated  by  the  winds  and  the  storms.  But  I saw  lying  there 
on  the  sand  more  than  a score  of  human  skeletons.  There  were  also 
numerous  mortars,  pestles  and  other  implements  of  the  stone  age. 
Bones  were  scattered  here  and  there.  I stood  there  wondering  if 
some  great  famine  had  overtaken  these  unfortunate  people.  Had 
they  died  of  smallpox,  cholera  or  from  starvation?  My  mind  was 
carried  back  into  the  mystery  of  the  past.  I suppose  I had  been  in- 
fluenced by  Defoe’s  story.  Had  the  implements  of  the  stone  man 
not  been  present,  I would  have  believed  that  two  desperate  bands 
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of  pirates  had  met  there  and  fought  for  the  possession  of  rich  loot 
and  treasures,  buried  somewhere  beneath  the  sands.  But  I knew  that 
the  beings  that  once  animated  those  bones  were  Indians.  I thought 
of  cannibals  and  of  the  horrors  of  cannibal  warfare.  My  imagination 
ran  wild  thinking  of  the  evils  that  must  have  befallen  those  unfor- 
tunate people. 

After  contemplating  the  uncanny  scene  for  a time,  I pushed  on 
towards  the  north  end  of  the  island.  Near  the  north  point  was  a 
petrified  forest.  Here  it  again  looked  as  if  fate  had  wrought  havoc 
and  made  San  Clemente  a place  of  desolation.  I then  turned  south- 
ward, passing  down  along  the  east  shore,  much  of  which  I had  seen 
the  day  before  from  the  boat. 

The  day  by  this  time  being  pretty  well  spent,  I returned  to  the 
ship.  I was  glad  to  be  able  to  sleep  on  board,  for  I thought  it  safer 
than  on  the  island.  I was  not  afraid  of  shipwrecks,  nor  anything  of 
that  sort.  But  the  weird  scene,  near  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  a 
whole  village  of  people  had  perished,  gave  me  the  shudders.  I have 
since  learned  that  many  of  the  Indians  were  slain  by  the  Russian 
seal  hunters,  and  that  they  probably  did  not  die  of  famine,  but  were 
killed  in  pitched  battle.  That  the  men  who  slew  them  bore  firearms. 
That  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  constructed  canoes  and  made  their 
escape  across  the  channel  to  Catalina  and  from  thence  to  the  main- 
land. It  was  indeed  interesting  just  a few  years  ago  to  visit  the 
Southwest  Museum  in  Los  Angeles  and  see  the  relics  preserved  in 
the  San  Clemente  Room,  recovered  from  that  island.  Some  of  these 
I probably  saw  as  they  lay  bleaching  in  the  sand. 

That  night  the  men  decided  that  next  day  we  would  weigh  anchor 
and  sail  for  Catalina.  They  had  seen  enough  of  the  weird  and  wanted 
a little  touch  of  high  life.  It  was  open  season  at  Avalon,  the  prin- 
cipal resort  on  that  island.  So  it  was  agreed  that  as  soon  as  breakfast 
was  over  we  would  heave  anchor. 

The  boat  lay  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fathoms  of  water,  depend- 
ing on  which  way  she  was  headed.  The  water  was  so  clear  that  we 
could  often  see  bottom.  The  sea  at  this  place  abounded  in  multi- 
tudes of  fish  of  different  species.  Anybody  who  was  thus  inclined 
could  catch  an  abundance. 

One  of  the  laughable  incidents  of  our  last  morning  at  Gallagher’s 
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Cove  was  on  our  artist  friend,  Mr.  Knight.  While  the  cook  was 
preparing  breakfast,  he  tried  his  hand  at  fishing.  He  dropped  his  line 
overboard  and  soon  hooked  what  he  thought  was  a big  one.  He 
pulled  away  hard.  The  fish  carried  the  line  under  the  ship.  He  had 
quite  a struggle,  but  finally  got  the  object  of  his  endeavors  to  the 
surface.  When  it  reached  the  top  he  was  pulling  so  hard  that  it 
almost  flew  on  deck.  It  proved  to  be  the  most  vicious  fish  I ever  saw. 
It  was  only  about  a foot  long  and  was  of  a variety  that  the  captain 
called  a sculpin  or  scorpion  fish.  I was  a strong  believer  in  the  cap- 
tain and  of  course  adopted  his  nomenclature,  for  all  the  birds  and 
fish  that  we  saw  inhabiting  the  sea.  He  said  that  this  fish  was  dan- 
gerous to  handle,  for  every  horn,  of  which  it  had  many,  was  very 
poisonous.  I recalled  that  our  good  friend  Joe  Shelani,  the  fisherman, 
had  once  caught  one  while  fishing  in  the  kelp  with  a row  boat.  He 
nearly  chopped  a hole  in  the  boat  in  his  effort  to  rid  himself  of  his 
unwelcome  catch. 

After  breakfast  we  had  a slight  wind,  so  we  weighed  anchor  and 
put  to  sea.  We  headed  for  the  south  end  of  the  island  of  Catalina.  The 
wind  carried  us  two  or  three  miles  and  left  us  becalmed.  While  we 
were  lying  in  the  offing,  with  the  reef  points  flapping  against  the 
sails,  we  viewed  nearby  a fierce  battle  between  two  monsters  of  the 
deep.  The  captain  said  it  was  a fight  between  a thrasher  and  a whale. 
At  any  rate  they  lashed  the  water  into  a foam.  It  must  have  been 
a terrific  struggle,  from  the  way  they  made  the  water  fly. 

In  due  time  we  got  our  westerly  wind  and  were  soon  sailing  along 
toward  the  south  bluffs  of  Catalina.  We  arrived  off  that  point  not 
far  from  sundown.  It  is  about  four  miles  from  the  south  end  to  the 
resort  of  Avalon.  We  had  hoped  to  sail  in  under  the  headway  that 
we  already  had.  But  as  soon  as  we  ran  in  the  lea  of  the  island  the 
wind  quit  us  and  left  us  becalmed.  Red  blood  soon  asserted  itself. 
The  younger  men  of  the  party  were  determined  to  make  port  that 
night.  So  they  proposed  to  tow  the  vessel  in  with  the  long  boat 
rather  than  to  stay  out  there.  The  boat  was  accordingly  lowered 
and  the  ship  taken  in  tow.  By  dark  we  were  safely  anchored  in  the 
little  cove  at  Avalon. 

The  moon  by  this  time  was  past  the  quarter.  After  supper  was 
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over  the  ship  swung  around  with  the  stern  toward  shore.  A dance 
was  in  progress  in  the  ballroom  of  the  old  hotel  Metropole.  Numer- 
ous pleasure  craft  were  lying  at  anchor.  The  names  of  some  have 
passed  from  my  memory.  But  I recall  that  the  “Ariel”  lay  alongside 
on  our  starboard,  the  “La  Bonita”  on  our  port.  “La  Paloma”  lay  at 
anchor  over  near  the  Sugar  Loaf. 

I shall  never  forget  an  observation  of  our  editor,  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
as  we  sat  in  the  cockpit  that  night.  The  music  of  the  Metropole 
orchestra  was  resounding  across  the  waters.  He  said,  “Men,  this  is 
just  as  near  heaven  as  I ever  expect  to  get.”  After  listening  to  the 
music  a few  hours  we  retired. 

The  next  day  I had  to  go  through  the  routine  of  scrubbing  deck 
and  seeing  that  all  the  halyards  were  properly  coiled.  There  was  a 
good  spring  of  pure  water  on  the  island,  just  up  the  gulch  from  the 
hotel.  The  captain  decided  to  fill  his  tanks.  So  we  had  the  job  of 
taking  water,  which  took  up  quite  a bit  of  time.  But  after  the  work 
was  all  done  the  captain  said,  “Now  boy,  you  have  shore  leave  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.” 

The  first  thing  I did  was  to  go  below  and  get  into  my  bathing 
suit.  It  was  my  intention  to  swim  ashore.  I jumped  overboard.  The 
captain  saw  me  alongside  and  asked  me  if  I wouldn’t  dive  down  and 
see  how  much  the  ship’s  centerboard  projected  below  the  keel. 
I dived  down  and  as  the  water  was  clear,  opened  my  eyes  while 
under  the  side  of  the  vessel.  I came  up  and  told  the  Captain  that  it 
was  down  about  a foot  and  a half.  He  said  that  it  was  more  than  that. 
I immediately  turned  down  again  and  swam  to  where  I could  meas- 
ure the  centerboard  with  my  arm.  It  proved  to  be  about  three  feet. 
As  it  was  just  as  near,  I went  on  under  and  came  up  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  captain  began  to  think  I had  been  down  too  long,  as  he 
was  looking  over  the  side  from  which  I had  dived.  He  called  out  to 
the  mate  and  said,  “The  boy  is  drowning.  He  went  down  and  hasn’t 
come  back.”  I immediately  answered  him  from  the  opposite  side. 
He  came  running  across  the  deck  with  a look  of  surprise  on  his  face. 
He  said,  “What,  boy,  you  didn’t  dive  clear  under?”  I said,  “Yes  I 
did,  Captain,  your  centerboard  is  down  about  three  feet.” 

I climbed  on  board  and  was  standing  on  the  taffrail,  near  the 
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davits,  when  Mr.  Roush  came  swimming  from  the  “Hardware  on 
Ice.”  In  those  days  the  Bannings  did  not  allow  intoxicating  liquors 
to  be  sold  on  the  island.  Some  enterprising  fellow  had  a barge 
anchored  in  the  cove,  about  midway  between  the  Sugar  Loaf  and 
the  hotel.  On  it  he  displayed  this  sign,  “Hardware  on  Ice,  Boats  to 
let,  Etc.”  The  “Etc.”  was  the  biggest  item  of  his  trade.  For  he  kept 
a stock  of  hard  liquors,  for  barter  and  sale. 

Mr.  Roush  had  gone  over  there  to  get  a drink  of  the  “Etc.”  and 
swam  back  to  the  “San  Diego.”  He  came  alongside  just  at  this  time. 
The  Captain  said  to  him,  “The  boy  just  dived  under  the  ship.”  Roush 
made  a very  derogatory  remark  about  the  “boy”  and  swam  up  to  one 
of  the  davit  hooks  in  order  to  swing  himself  aboard.  A choppy  sea 
was  running  from  the  southwest  that  morning.  The  ship  was  rolling 
considerably.  Just  as  he  swam  up  to  the  davits,  the  ship  gave  a sud- 
den lurch.  The  davit  hook  caught  him  under  the  chin  and  before 
he  could  catch  it  with  his  hands  it  jerked  him  nearly  out  of  the 
water.  Of  course,  the  “boy”  laughed,  for  he  had  been  surly  and  cross 
with  me  throughout  the  entire  trip.  He  swung  himself  aboard  and 
made  a dive  for  me.  I jumped  overboard  and  escaped  his  clutch. 

I then  swam  across  the  cove  to  where  the  “La  Paloma”  was  lying. 
“La  Paloma”  was  the  private  yacht  of  the  Bannings.  She  was  a sloop- 
rigged  vessel  and  considered  very  fast.  The  Bannings  were  the  own- 
ers of  Catalina  at  that  time.  The  crew  threw  a line  over  the  side, 
which  was  an  invitation  to  board  their  boat.  I did  so  and  had  a nice 
visit  with  those  on  board  at  the  time.  I had  an  enjoyable  time. 

I had  visited  Catalina  before  on  the  same  yacht,  “San  Diego.” 
After  dinner  I took  the  ship’s  yawl  and  went  ashore,  as  I knew  some 
people  there.  Later  I went  down  the  coast  towards  the  south  end 
and  visited  some  fishermen  who  were  fishing  for  sea  bass  and  Jew  fish. 

I returned  to  the  “San  Diego”  in  time  for  supper,  after  which  we 
spent  another  enjoyable  evening  on  shipboard.  The  next  morning 
we  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  for  home.  On  the  way  over  I hooked 
and  landed  a shark  about  four  feet  long.  Before  sundown  we  were 
safely  landed  at  Fisherman’s  Cove. 
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By  J.  Gregg  Layne 


A Scotch  Paisano.  Hugo  Reid’s  Life  in  California,  1832-1852.  De- 
rived from  his  Correspondence.  By  Susanna  Bryant  Dakin.  Uni- 
versity of  California  Press,  Berkeley,  1939.  xvii,  312  pp.  Index, 
Illustrations,  Map.  8°  $2.50. 

The  early  pioneers  of  southern  California  have  been  sadly  neglected 
by  historians  and  biographers  until  the  past  few  years,  whereas  the 
men  of  consequence  who  helped  to  build  the  northern  part  of  our 
state  have  had  labor  lavishly  expended  in  lauding  their  efforts — 
efforts  however  that  merited  the  praise  given  them. 

At  last  one  of  the  real  pioneers  of  California  who  helped  in  no 
small  degree  in  the  upbuilding  of  southern  California  has  been 
selected  by  an  able  writer  as  the  subject  for  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing biographies  that  has  come  off  the  press  for  some  time — Hugo 
Reid,  the  Scotch  sea  captain,  who  came  to  Los  Angeles  in  1832. 

Susanna  Bryant  Dakin  has  done  a fine  piece  of  work  and  gathered 
just  about  all  the  available  information  on  this  romantic  character, 
whom  she  calls  the  “Scotch  Paisano.”  From  a multitude  of  letters 
written  to  him  and  by  him,  and  from  the  Mission  Records  and  the 
Archives  of  the  Pueblo,  she  has  been  able  to  picture  Hugo  Reid’s 
California  life  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Mexican  California  until 
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his  death,  twenty  years  later  in  the  American  State.  He  was  part  of 
the  transition — a friend  of  both  the  Indian  and  the  Mexican,  as  well 
as  the  incoming  Gringo. 

Mrs.  Dakin  tells  us  in  detail  of  the  romantic  marriage  of  Reid  to 
Victoria,  the  full  blood  Indian  woman.  She  tells  us  of  Victoria’s  chil- 
dren by  the  old  Indian,  Pablo  Maria,  and  of  Hugo  Reid’s  great  care 
of  them,  as  well  as  his  idolizing  the  Indian  daughter,  Maria  Ygnacia, 
to  the  extent  that  new  comers  thought  the  beautiful  girl  his  own. 
She  tells  us  of  Reid’s  life  as  a rancher o,  the  grantee  of  the  great  Ran- 
cho Santa  Anita,  the  famed  present  day  Baldwin’s  Ranch,  and  of  his 
experiences  at  the  Mines  during  the  Gold  Rush,  and  at  last  of  his 
great  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  California  aborigine — Hugo 
Reid’s  letters  to  the  “Los  Angeles  Star”  on  the  Indians  of  Los  An- 
geles County,  a subject  upon  which  he  was  authority. 

The  Hugo  Reid  Letters  in  full  number  and  their  entirety  have,  in 
A Scotch  Paisano , been  put  into  book  form  for  but  the  second  time 
— the  only  other  complete  collection  having  been  out  of  print  for 
some  years  and  available  only  in  the  libraries  of  public  institutions, 
and  to  the  few  fortunate  collectors  who  own  copies. 

A Scotch  Paisano  is  well  illustrated  and  authentically  annotated, 
and  is  a valuable  addition  to  any  library  of  Californiana.  The  book 
itself  is  an  outstanding  production  of  the  University  of  California 
Press  and  has  been  selected  as  one  of  the  “Fifty  Books  of  the  Year” 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts. 


The  Memorable  Lives  of  Bummer  and  Lazarus.  (Citizens  of  San 
Francisco)  185?  - 1865.  By  Anne  Bancroft.  Published  by  the 
Ward  Ritchie  Press,  Los  Angeles,  California.  1939.  (8)  26  pp. 
Illustrated  8°  $2.00. 

The  grand  daughter  of  California’s  great  historian  has  written  a 
memorial  to  the  two  famous  dogs  that  roamed  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco  during  Civil  War  days. 

Undoubtedly  Lazarus  and  Bummer  merited  the  lavish  admiration 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  old  time  residents  of  San  Francisco,  but 
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it  is  hard  to  understand  how  a city  that  had  so  much  of  life  and 
interest,  at  such  an  interesting  and  feverish  period  in  its  develop- 
ment, could  have  found  time  or  inclination  to  devote  to  matters  of 
this  kind.  But  tradition  accounts  for  many  strange  things.  There  must 
have  been  other  dogs  of  consequence  in  San  Francisco  at  the  same 
time,  but  perhaps  no  other  dogs  with  such  able  press  agents. 

The  book  itself  is  a beautiful  piece  of  work  from  the  Ward  Ritchie 
Press,  that  has  produced  so  many  fine  examples  of  the  printer’s  art. 
The  illustrations  showing  contemporary  cartoons  are  well  repro- 
duced— those  however  of  Bummer  and  Lazarus  are  as  vague  as  are 
the  fading  memories  of  the  dogs.  The  edition  is  small  and  will  no 
doubt  be  exhausted  long  before  collectors  have  been  supplied. 


The  Anti-Chinese  Movement  in  California.  By  Elmer  Clarence  Sand- 

meyer.  The  University  of  Illinois  Press,  Urbana,  1939.  127  pp. 

Bibliography,  Index.  Imp.  Octavo.  $2.00. 

Dr.  Sandmeyer  has  written  a scholarly  monograph  on  a subject 
that  is  as  much  a part  of  the  history  of  California  as  is  the  Mission 
Period  or  the  Gold  Rush — yet  one  that  has  been  glossed  over  or 
entirely  neglected  by  most  of  those  who  have  written  of  the  history 
of  the  state. 

In  his  “Anti-Chinese  Movement  in  California,”  Dr.  Sandmeyer  has 
given  this  most  interesting  subject  a very  clear  and  thorough  pre- 
sentation. He  has  started  at  the  beginning  of  Chinese  immigration  to 
America  and  shown  the  cause  and  result  of  each  step  that  finally 
ended  in  the  exclusion  of  a fine  race  that  benefitted  to  a far  greater 
degree  than  they  harmed  our  society. 

The  blame  for  the  great  influx  of  Chinese  into  our  state  he  has 
placed  primarily  on  our  own  transportation  companies.  The  blame 
for  the  beginning  of  ill  feeling  toward  the  newcomers  he  has  placed 
on  the  jealous  working  men  of  California,  who  saw  a menace  in  the 
hard  working,  thrifty  alien — a feeling  that  was  spread  rapidly 
through  other  classes  when  the  religious  fanatic’s  aide  was  won  by 
magnifying  the  menace  to  society,  and  particularly  to  our  youth, 
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by  breaking  down  of  moral  standards  from  contact  with  the  Chinese. 

Dr.  Sandmeyer  has  traced  every  step  of  the  vicious  movement 
from  the  early  persecution  of  the  Chinese,  by  such  villainous  meas- 
ures as  the  “Cubic  Air”  and  “Queue  Ordinance”  as  well  as  other 
unconstitutional  ordinances  prompted  and  bolstered  up  by  the  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento  Press,  all  of  which  were  ineffective  until 
1876,  when  the  Federal  Government’s  aide  was  enlisted,  without 
which  the  final  “Exclusion  Act”  could  not  have  been  accomplished. 

In  this  able  paper  is  brought  out  the  interesting  fact  that  “Kear- 
neyism”  was  only  a highly  colored  incident  and  not  a controlling 
factor  in  bringing  about  Chinese  Exclusion,  contrary  to  the  popular 
belief,  and  that  the  swing  of  power  to  one  side  or  the  other  in  the 
succeeding  political  campaigns  really  brought  about  the  ultimate 
accomplishment — though  this  was  not  attained  until  after  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Dr.  Sandmeyer  has  used  just  about  every  known  authority  in 
writing  his  monograph,  and  his  appended  bibliography  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  the  reviewer,  who  has  given  much  study  to  this  phase 
of  Californian  history,  has  seen.  No  real  library  of  Californiana  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  valuable  and  interesting  work. 
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THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  be  able  to  present  three  fine  articles  on  three 
different  sections  of  southern  California  in  this  issue  of  The  Quar- 
terly, each  by  an  authority  in  his  field. 

No  one  knows  the  Owens  Valley  better  than  does  W.  A.  Chalfant, 
historian,  and  editor  of  The  Inyo  Register  of  Bishop.  Mr.  Chalfant 
has  made  a field  for  himself  in  which  he  has  no  equal  in  his  w'ell 
known  “The  Story  of  Inyo,”  his  “Death  Valley:  The  Facts”  and  less 
widely  known,  but  equally  valuable  “Outposts  of  Civilization.”  In 
his  article  “Cerro  Gordo”  he  gives  us  new  material,  highly  interest- 
ing and  of  historic  importance  to  Los  Angeles  and  California. 

Mr.  Beattie,  a former  director  of  this  Society  and  author  of  “Her- 
itage of  the  Valley,”  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  local 
history  that  has  been  published,  has  pretty  well  established  the  actual 
site  of  the  Battle  of  Chino.  This  point  has  long  been  in  controversy, 
and  it  is  an  important  article  that  he  has  given  to  us  at  this  time, 
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which  should  settle  the  point  in  question.  He  has  handled  the  sub- 
ject in  a scholarly  manner. 

From  the  versatile  pen  of  Bruce  Conde  we  present  an  interesting 
and  well  illustrated  article  on  the  great  Yorba  Hacienda  in  Santa 
Ana  Canon.  Lieutenant  Conde  has  long  centered  his  study  on  the 
Yorba  Family,  and  his  article  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  His 
reconstruction  of  the  plan  of  the  great  house  is  a contribution  of 
value. 

Two  important  books  have  been  published  since  the  issue  of  the 
last  Quarterly , each  by  a careful  and  able  historian;  “The  Place  called 
Sespe”  by  Dr.  Robert  Glass  Cleland,  and  “California”  by  Dr.  John 
Walton  Caughey.  Both  are  reviewed  in  this  number,  and  the  re- 
viewer cannot  speak  too  highly  of  either  of  them. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 
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From  the  collection  of  }.  Gregg  Layne 
REM  I NADEAU 

MANAGER  OF  THE  CERRO  GORDO  FREIGHTING  COMPANY 


Cerro  Gordo 


By  W.  A.  Chalfant 


Of  the  many  mining  camps  attracting  attention  during  the 
early  ’70’s,  no  other  equalled  Cerro  Gordo  in  its  appeal  to 
residents  of  Los  Angeles.  That  pueblo,  with  a population 
of  around  6,000,  had  a natural  and  direct  interest  in  any  place  that 
contributed  to  its  business  prosperity,  and  it  looked  on  the  trade  of 
Cerro  Gordo  as  its  verv  own.  Nearly  any  Angeleno  of  that  day 
could  give  information  about  the  camp;  today,  it  is  probable  that 
few  even  well  informed  Los  Angeles  residents  have  ever  heard  of  the 
place,  or  know  anything  of  its  situation. 

Cerro  Gordo  (it  is  still  a locality,  though  sunk  to  unimportance) 
perches  almost  at  the  summit  of  the  mountains  east  of  the  north  end 
of  old  Owens  Lake.  That  its  site  is  in  full  view  from  the  State  high- 
way along  the  west  side  of  the  lake  is  occasionally  made  evident  to 
the  traveler  who  happens  to  note  the  gleam,  like  a silver  star,  of  sun- 
light reflected  from  some  old  window  in  the  tumbledown  buildings. 

Cerro  Gordo  produced  millions.  That  can  be  asserted  without 
conflict  with  any  of  the  stories  have  gained  currency  as  to  its  actual 
total  output.  The  amount  in  its  heyday  was  placed  at  $13,000,000. 
In  a later  revival,  an  enthusiastic  estimator  raised  the  claim  to  $28, 
000,000.  The  writer  has  been  informed  by  a mining  engineer  who 
examined  the  records  that  the  gross  total  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
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$17,000,000.  Even  thnr  might  be  considered  more  than  liberal  but 
for  the  apparently  dependable  source  of  information. 

Two  stories  of  its  finding  were  extant.  One  was  that  a Mexican 
packer  left  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  with  forty  mule  loads  of  very 
rich  Comstock  ore,  to  be  taken  to  Placerville,  California,  for  reduc- 
tion. With  a fortune  ready  for  the  stealing,  the  packer  headed  for 
his  native  Mexico.  On  his  way  he  was  said  to  have  discovered  the 
rich  croppings  of  Cerro  Gordo.  This  story  had  little  credence  among 
early  residents  of  the  camp.  There  were  flaws  and  inconsistencies 
not  here  necessary  to  point  out. 

What  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  fact  is  that  the  discovery  was 
made  by  one  Pablo  Flores  and  two  companions  in  the  spring  of 
1865.  The  last  chapters  of  the  Owens  Valley  Indian  War  were  being 
written,  and  a band  of  natives  came  on  the  Mexicans  at  the  discovery 
site.  The  two  companions  were  killed,  and  Flores  was  allowed  to 
leave  on  his  promise  that  he  would  not  return. 

Indian  troubles  ended.  Flores  was  willing  to  take  a chance,  and 
with  several  compatriots  went  back  in  the  fall  of  that  same  year. 
They  worked  a little  ore  in  vesos , or  crude  furnaces.  The  first  sin- 
cere attempt  at  development  was  made  by  a Mexican  named  Ochoa, 
on  a claim  called  the  San  Lucas.  His  ore  was  worked  at  the  Kear- 
sarge  mill,  west  of  Independence.  Its  richness  and  the  stories  told 
by  Flores  and  others  attracted  some  Americans.  By  the  5th  of 
April,  1866,  the  number  of  men  in  the  camp  was  large  enough  so 
that  a mining  district  was  organized.  By  the  end  of  1869  the  number 
of  claims  recorded  reached  999. 

M.  W.  Belshaw  and  Victor  Beaudry  were  among  early  comers, 
and  by  location  and  purchase  became  owners  of  most  of  the  mining 
ground.  Furnaces  were  built,  and  in  1871  Belshaw  made  mechanical 
improvements,  since  in  general  use,  which  reduced  operating  cost 
per  furnace  $50  a day. 

Two  daily  stage  lines  served  to  bring  in  passenger  traffic,  or  so 
much  as  had  not  its  own  mode  of  conveyance.  That  was  less  a prob- 
lem than  freight  transportation.  The  owners  could  produce  lead  and 
silver,  but  it  was  far  from  a market.  The  bullion  was  base;  that  is, 
most  of  it  was  lead,  with  some  silver  content.  It  was  cast  in  large 
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bars,  too  heavy  for  easy  handling,  and  offered  little  temptation  for 
robbers  because  of  weight  and  comparatively  small  value  per  bar. 
It  rolled  out  of  the  furnaces  faster  than  it  could  be  moved,  and  to 
see  it  piled  up  like  cordwood  was  no  unusual  sight.  There  were 
cases  where  men  lacking  other  habitations  laid  up  the  bars  to  form 
walls  within  which  they  had  a short-lived  abode— with  some,  no 
doubt,  a more  valuable  shelter  than  they  were  accustomed  to  enjoy. 

Every  teamster  had  opportunity  to  contract  to  deliver  bullion  in 
Los  Angeles  or  at  the  dock  in  Wilmington  or  San  Pedro.  But  there 
were  too  few  to  meet  the  demand,  and  so  came  about  the  formation 
of  the  Cerro  Gordo  Freighting  Company,  of  which  Remi  Nadeau 
was  the  manager.  The  line  was  equipped  with  huge  wagons,  for 
hauling  not  only  bullion  but  also  the  general  freight  of  Cerro  Gordo 
and  of  the  settlements  in  Owens  Valley.  Fixty-six  of  the  outfits  were 
on  the  road,  each  with  its  string  of  16  to  20  animals,  mostly  mules, 
as  motive  power.  Their  trips  were  regulated  on  a set  schedule.  Even 
this  plan  could  not  handle  the  output,  and  a further  step  was  taken 
in  constructing  a steamer,  the  “Bessie  Brady,”  to  move  the  bullion 
across  the  lake.  The  vessel,  loading  at  the  east  shore,  crossed  the  lake 
in  three  hours  more  or  less,  landing  its  cargo  at  the  southwest  corner 
at  a point  which  it  took  the  “big  teams”  five  days  to  reach  by  jour- 
neying around  the  north  end  of  the  water.  This  saving  of  time  was 
an  important  gain,  yet  it  not  infrequently  happened  that  the  bullion 
accumulated  at  such  a rate  that  the  furnaces  shut  down  to  allow 
transportation  to  catch  up. 

Average  ore  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  place  assayed  87  ounces 
silver  and  47  per  cent  lead  per  ton,  though  ores  were  not  unusual 
that  ran  as  high  as  $800  per  ton  in  value.  With  silver  at  $1.29  per 
ounce  and  lead  at  5 cents  per  pound,  high  working  costs  could  be 
borne.  Owner  Belshaw  figured  his  production  cost  at  $19.62  per  ton 
for  mining  and  working.  In  the  beginning,  the  tree-covered  hillsides 
furnished  fuel  at  comparatively  low  cost.  A time  came  when  the 
slopes  were  stripped;  wood  cost  $10  a cord,  and  charcoal  32%  cents 
a bushel,  and  the  furnaces  used  plenty  of  both.  Water  was  an  im- 
portant item;  that  required  for  one  furnace,  the  LTnion,  cost  $120 
a day.  This  was  brought  in  by  trains  of  burros,  and  sold  to  house- 
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holders  at  io  cents  a gallon  and  to  the  large  consumers  at  5 to  8*/4 
cents.  The  American  Hotel  had  a constant  water  bill  of  $300  per 
month.  These  prices  were  modified  when  a pipe  line  was  laid  from 
springs;  rejoicing  over  the  gain  was  suspended  during  a period  fol- 
lowing the  freezing  and  bursting  of  the  pipe  line,  and  burro  loads 
were  again  in  demand  until  the  lines  were  rebuilt. 

As  in  many  other  groups,  litigation  intervened  to  impede  progress. 
Belshaw  & Beaudry  had  not  secured  all  the  mineral  ground,  and 
another  company  claimed  trespasses.  A suit  began  in  February,  1873, 
and  dragged  along  for  three  years,  until  in  1876  the  litigants  got 
together  in  one  organization.  In  the  meantime  extraction  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  ore  every  month  had  largely  exhausted  the  known 
deposits,  and  in  February,  1878,  the  furnaces  closed  down.  It  was 
believed  that  the  deposits  had  been  worked  out. 

It  remained  for  mining  engineer  Louis  D.  Gordon  to  demonstrate 
that  this  belief  was  erroneous.  The  mines  were  never  wholly  aban- 
doned, though  they  had  not  gone  back  to  the  former  volume  of 
production.  Gordon  was  in  charge  of  operations  in  1911.  Results 
were  not  encouraging;  he  received  telegraphic  orders  to  shut  every- 
thing down.  This  did  not  agree  with  his  ideas,  based  on  his  study 
of  the  property.  As  he  told  this  writer,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
stake  his  professional  reputation  on  continuing  for  another  thirty 
days.  Within  that  time  he  opened  up  quantities  of  zinc  ore  dis- 
regarded by  former  managements,  as  well  as  finding  new  bodies  of 
silver-lead.  The  camp  once  more  assumed  some  productive  im- 
portance. An  incident  of  his  time  was  the  discovery  that  gold  ores 
had  gone  on  the  dumps  as  waste,  the  value  hidden  by  peculiar  dis- 
coloration. So  Cerro  Gordo  began  to  list  gold,  as  well  as  zinc  in 
large  amount,  among  its  products,  adding  to  the  record  which  in 
earlier  years  had  given  to  Inyo  the  name  of  “the  silver  county  of 
the  Golden  State.” 

This  article  has  mentioned  the  importance  of  Cerro  Gordo  to  the 
pueblo  of  Los  Angeles.  This  can  be  confirmed  by  reference  to  the 
Los  Angeles  papers  of  that  period,  if  we  take  the  evidence  of  a 
disgusted  reader  of  those  journals  who  in  1872  wrote: 


Cerro  Gordo 


I never  experienced  a moment  of  keener,  more  unalloyed  happiness  than 
when  I read  the  item:  “Nadeau’s  teams  are  about  to  leave  Los  Angeles  to  fill 
contracts  in  Nevada,  and  will  probably  never  return  here.”  I am  aware  that 
such  an  expression  will  raise  a howl  of  indignation  in  this  city,  but  I cannot 
help  it.  There  is  no  man,  woman  or  child  in  Los  Angeles  willing  to  make 
greater  personal  sacrifices  for  the  prosperity  of  the  city  than  I am;  in  fact 
I am  willing  to  run  for  a municipal  office  when  there  is  pay  attached  thereto; 
but  “Nadeau’s  teams”  I can  stand  no  longer  even  if  the  city  should  sink.  For 
years  past  I have  not  taken  up  a paper  but  the  first  item  I see  is  “Nadeau’s 
teams.” 


The  author  of  this  protest  then  quotes  a number  of  such  items, 
with  the  observation  that  the  item  is  always  standing  in  the  “forms,” 
and  “when  the  devil  rushes  into  the  sanctum  for  copy  the  local  tells 
the  foreman  to  freshen  up  ‘Nadeau’s  teams.’  ” 

Mining  camps,  usually  isolated  and  usually  magnetically  drawing 
desperate  characters  from  other  places  of  equally  free  and  easy 
moral  tone,  have  made  many  notable  contributions  to  crime  records. 
Of  this  camp,  we  read  in  the  pioneer  Inyo  Independent:  “Cerro 
Gordo  is  a prolific  source  of  the  man-for-breakfast  order  of  items.” 
And  again:  “In  those  rows  where  the  principals  are  killed  outright 
we  have  a sort  of  morbid  satisfaction  in  so  reporting  it;  but  when 
they  are  only  maimed  and  become  expensive  public  charges  it  is  a 
bad  go.  But  frequently  innocent  parties  are  the  victims;  and  if  there 
is  law  to  do  it  these  affrays  should  be  stopped  on  that  account,  if 
no  other.” 

County  Judge  Hannah  thus  charged  one  of  his  grand  juries: 
“Crime  has  been  exceedingly  prevalent,  and  seems  to  have  run  ram- 
pant in  certain  sections  of  the  county,  especially  at  Cerro  Gordo. 
So  far  as  I am  informed  the  guilty  parties  have  never  been  brought 
to  justice  to  answer  for  their  misdeeds.” 

We  need  not  review  outstanding  episodes  of  crime,  cold-blooded 
and  treacherous  murder,  and  much  else.  Instead,  here  are  some 
observations  by  Dr.  Hugh  K.  McClelland,  a Cerro  Gordo  phys- 
ician for  a short  time.  He  had  been  one  of  Morgan’s  raiders  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  his  further  acquaintance  with  bloodshed  was  gained 
in  a residence  in  then  almost  lawless  Texas.  In  manuscript  furnished 
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to  this  writer  he  told  of  his  journey  to  the  camp.  He  had  tarried  at 
Markleeville,  on  his  way  to  Cerro  Gordo. 

As  I was  about  to  leave  the  hotel,  the  most  desperate  looking  man  I ever  saw 
approached  me.  He  was  wearing  a buckskin  shirt  and  trousers,  and  carried  a 
large  revolver  and  two  bowie  knives  tucked  in  his  belt.  He  asked:  “Where  is 
the  doctor  that  is  staying  at  this  hotel?”  I nervously  informed  him  that  I knew 
of  none  other  than  myself.  He  said:  “Look  hyar,  do  you  draw  teeth?”  I said 
yes,  in  an  emergency.  “Well,  come  right  in  and  go  to  work.”  I took  him  into 
my  room  and  he  closed  the  door,  locked  it  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
which  I considered  a strange  proceeding.  He  said:  “I’m  Wall-Eyed  Dick 
from  Missouri.  I’m  forty  feet  of  shellbarlc  hickory  without  a limb,  knot  or 
woodpecker  hole,  with  the  fork  growing  down,  and  no  man  can  climb  me. 
If  you  break  off  my  tooth  I will  perforate  you  full  of  holes  and  hand  you 
over  to  the  Coroner.” 

I told  him  to  be  seated.  I opened  mv  bag  containing  a few  tooth  forceps 
and  a long  amputating  knife,  laying  the  knife  just  behind  me  where  he  could 
not  see  it.  I told  him  to  lay  back  in  the  chair  and  I would  extract  the  tooth. 
It  was  a large  molar  and  fortunately  came  out  intact.  Wall-Eyed  Dick  dis- 
covered the  shining  blade  of  the  amputating  knife,  and  said:  “What  you  doing 
with  that  long  knife?”  By  this  time  border  ruffians  did  not  have  the  terror 
for  me  that  they  had  in  earlier  life.  I said:  “If  I had  broken  the  tooth  I 
intended  to  cut  your  head  off  before  you  could  leave  the  chair.”  He  said: 
“Well,  Bo,  put  it  there,”  extending  his  hand,  “and  come  and  we’ll  liquor  up.” 

We  go  on  to  Cerro  Gordo  with  Dr.  McClelland,  as  he  writes: 

Cerro  Gordo’s  population  at  this  time  was  much  mixed.  Here  were  men 
who  had  fled  from  the  vigilantes  of  Montana  and  Idaho,  horsethieves  from 
California  valleys,  renegade  Mexicans  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Sonora. 
What  few  tenderfeet  came  from  the  Eastern  States  found  the  place  too  stren- 
uous. There  were  good  people  as  well,  in  legitimate  lines  of  business,  but  the 
night  life  and  street  affairs  were  amply  supplied  from  the  less  desirable  ranks. 

The  dance  halls  were  open  all  night  and  part  of  the  day.  I seldom  visited 
them  except  in  cases  where  some  one  was  shot  or  cut,  which  was  of  frequent 
occurrence.  One  evening  I met  a young  man  who  had  drifted  into  the  camp 
from  Delaware.  He  said  he  would  like  to  visit  the  dance  halls,  and  asked  me 
if  I would  accompany  him.  I was  only  too  glad  to  do  this,  wishing  to  note  the 
effect  on  him,  especially  as  a shooting  might  take  place  any  time.  The  dance 
hall  girls  all  had  fictitious  names,  and  some  very  odd  ones.  The  stranger  seemed 
to  be  anxious  to  learn  the  names  of  the  dancing  girls,  who  were  mostly 
Mexicans.  The  Homed  Toad,  a fiery  high-tempered  Mexican  girl,  was  on  the 
floor  cutting  up  some  high  and  fantastic  stunts  when  the  young  man  asked  me 
her  name,  i told  him  she  was  the  Horned  Toad,  and  she  overheard  me  and 
came  at  me  like  a flash  with  stiletto  drawn,  and  would  have  plunged  it  into 
me  had  not  the  Fenian,  a beautiful  Irish  girl,  caught  her  by  the  wrist.  The 
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Horned  Toad  disliked  the  name  given  her  very  much,  and  was  ready  at  all 
times  to  fight,  and  especially  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  A Mexican 
who  was  a friend  of  hers  came  running  toward  me  with  a knife  in  his  hand, 
and  George  Snow,  who  saw  that  something  serious  might  happen  to  me,  shot 
the  Mexican  dead.  This  resulted  in  a general  shooting,  and  the  lights  were 
extinguished  at  once. 

The  young  man  who  went  with  me  I never  saw  from  that  night.  I was  told 
he  left  camp  in  the  night,  headed  down  the  mountain  for  Lone  Pine.  Snow 
was  arrested  and  taken  before  a Justice  of  the  Peace  by  the  name  of  Snodgrass, 
who  was  a six-footer  and  from  Missouri.  Several  witnessed  the  killing,  and 
testified  that  the  murder  could  have  been  avoided  had  Snow  been  less  hasty 
and  more  considerate.  When  the  testimony  was  all  in,  the  Justice  turned  to 
Snow  and  said  to  him:  “The  court  fines  you  thirty  dollars,  and  if  the  fine 
is  not  paid  in  thirty  days  the  court  will  go  your  security.” 

Gun  fights  were  common  among  the  bad  men  of  the  camp.  The  town  was 
built  of  wooden  shacks,  and  houses  were  few  that  did  not  have  bullet  holes 
made  in  running  street  fights  in  the  night  and  often  in  the  day.  One  man  was 
killed  in  bed  in  Boston’s  hotel,  a bullet  having  gone  through  the  ceiling  during 
an  altercation  in  the  barroom  below. 

I was  called  to  see  Mr.  Cohen,  a merchant,  who  had  pneumonia,  and  found 
him  in  bed  surrounded  by  sandbags  four  feet  high.  I had  to  ascend  a steplad- 
der  to  reach  the  patient.  Mr.  Cohen  told  me  he  would  not  take  any  chances,  as 
bullets  were  flying  too  thick  and  fast  and  were  penetrating  houses  all  over 
the  town. 

The  Fenian,  an  Irish  girl,  was  the  reigning  belle  of  the  camp;  her  besetting 
sin  was  drink.  Cerro  Gordo  was  located  on  the  mountain,  and  many  houses 
were  built  on  the  hillsides,  with  terraced  walks  or  paths  leading  close  to  the 
roofs  of  cottages  beneath.  One  starry  night  when  the  Fenian  had  on  a large 
cargo  of  whisky  she  went  for  a stroll  along  one  of  the  paths,  lost  her  footing 
and  fell  through  the  roof  of  a shack  just  below,  where  ten  or  twelve  China- 
men were  playing  fantan.  The  commotion  and  sudden  fright  of  the  Chinamen 
may  well  be  imagined.  One  of  the  Chinamen  in  his  hurried  exit  fell  over  an 
embankment  and  broke  his  leg. 

Many  true  stories  could  be  told  of  rich,  sordid,  criminal  Cerro 
Gordo— stories  to  match  those  of  many  another  camp  populated  with 
a percentage  of  the  same  class  of  society  and  in  some  cases  with 
some  of  the  same  individuals  who  smeared  Cerro  Gordo’s  page  with 
blood.  The  foregoing  glimpse  of  its  lawlessness  will  suffice. 

For  these  many  years  the  old  camp  has  been  running  under  a very 
slow  bell,  though  seldom  wholly  idle.  It  may  be  that  some  hopeful 
miner  will  again  tap  a reservoir  of  wealth  and  renew  some  of  its  old- 
time  life,  though  there  is  no  such  prospect  in  the  offing.  Quien  sabe? 


Where  was  the  Battle  of  Chino 
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By  George  William  Beattie 
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■"nJ  he  location  of  the  precise  place  where  the  so-called  Battle 
of  Chino  was  fought  is  a question  that  has  puzzled  a good 
many  students  of  California  history,  and  opinions  regarding 
it  vary.  All  authorities  agree  that  it  centered  about  the  home  of  Isaac 
Williams,  but  just  where  this  home  was  is  another  matter.  One 
group  maintains  that  it  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  colina , or  hill, 
on  which  Mrs.  Eldredge  M.  Fowler  built  her  home.  La  Casa  Colina, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  California  Junior  Republic;  another  has  it 
southeast  of  this  knoll;  another  has  it  on  the  very  top;  still  another 
has  it  a part  of  what  is  now  Los  Serranos  Country  Clubhouse;  while 
a Government  map  of  1868,  thanks  to  the  error  of  a draftsman  who 
entered  data  from  a surveyor’s  field  notes  on  the  wrong  angle,  has 
the  Williams  home  a mile  and  a half  east  of  the  point  where  it 
should  have  been  indicated.  In  weighing  such  contradictions  as  these, 
one  may  well  fortify  himself  in  advance  with  a few  pertinent  facts. 

The  Chino  Rancho  was  well  known  during  and  even  before  the 
American  occupation  of  California.  Antonio  Maria  Lugo,  that  ener- 
getic land-getter,  obtained  a grant  of  it  in  March,  1841,  from  Gov- 
ernor Juan  B.  Alvarado.  It  comprised  five  square  leagues  of  what 
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Where  was  the  Battle  of  Chino  Fought? 

had  been  one  of  Mission  San  Gabriel’s  best  food-producing  ranchos. 
Within  a short  time  after  receiving  the  grant,  Don  Antonio  Maria 
had  built  a roomy  adobe  house  on  the  property  and  moved  his  family, 
servants,  and  at  least  some  of  his  livestock  there.  With  him  were 
two  of  his  sons,  Jose  del  Carmen  and  Vicente,  and  his  son-in-law, 
Isaac  Williams,  who  had  wedded  his  daughter,  Maria  de  Jesus.  Lugo 
was  still  an  active  man,  and  he  and  his  two  sons  looked  after  the 
livestock  while  Williams  looked  after  the  buildings  and  the  general 
improvement  of  the  property.1 

It  was  evidently  intended  that  Isaac  Williams  should  become  a 
part  owner  in  this  rancho— Lugo  was  in  the  process  of  securing  the 
San  Bernardino  Rancho  for  his  sons— for  before  the  first  year  ended, 
Lugo  acknowledged  a deed  to  Williams  for  “one  half  of  the  tract 
of  land  of  the  Rancho  called  Santa  Ana  del  Chino.”2  Even  before 
the  deed  was  executed,  Williams  had  been  arranging  to  build  a 
separate  adobe  for  himself  and  his  family  half  a mile  or  more  from 
that  of  his  father-in-law,  and  appears  to  have  engaged  one  Daniel 
Sexton  to  collect  timber  for  it.  Sexton  selected  and  cut  the  timbers 
partly  in  Lytle  Creek  Canyon,  in  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains,  and 
partly  on  the  south  slope  of  Mount  San  Gorgonio,  at  the  east  end 
of  the  San  Bernardino  Range.* 

Thus  was  begun  the  famous  Chino  Ranch  House,  in  which 
Williams  lived  until  his  death,  in  1856,  and  about  which  the  Battle 
of  Chino  centered.  The  house  was  characterized  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  Stephen  C.  Foster,  as  being,  in  1846,  “perhaps  the  largest  and 
best  arranged  private  one  in  California.”  According  to  Foster,  “It 
formed  a quadrangle  of  about  250  feet  with  an  open  courtyard 
within,  the  walls  of  adobe,  but  the  roof  covered  with  asphaltum.”4 
In  it  Williams  dispensed  the  hospitality  for  which  he  became  famous. 
During  the  years  1849,  1850,  and  1851,  hundreds  of  Americans  on 
their  way  to  the  gold  fields  by  the  Southern  Route  replaced  their 
travel-worn  outfits  with  new  ones  purchased  in  Williams’  store, 
exchanged  their  jaded  animals  for  fresh  ones  from  the  Chino  ranges, 
and  left  their  entries  in  the  Williams  register,  a record  book  that  is 
now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Huntington  Library.  Prominent 
California  business  men  like  William  Heath  Davis,8  and  army  officers 
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like  Colonel  J.  B.  Magruder,  later  of  Civil  War  fame,  were  enter- 
tained by  him.* 

We  see,  then,  that  two  large  adobe  dwellings  wrere  erected  on  the 
rancho  not  long  after  it  was  granted  to  Lugo,  the  one  occupied  by 
Don  Antonio  and  his  sons,  and  the  one  built  by  Williams  for  him- 
self and  family.  But  we  have  not  located  either  of  them.  Indeed, 
there  comes  the  rub.  However,  in  the  pages  that  follow  we  hope  to 
convince  the  open-minded  reader  that  the  Lugo  adobe  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  knoll  on  which  stands  Mrs.  Fowler’s  Casa  Colina, 
and  that  the  Williams  house  was  south  of  this  hill,  near  the  spot 
where  now  stand  the  dairy  buildings  of  the  California  Junior 
Republic. 

Each  of  these  adobes  had  been  put  forward  as  the  one  about 
which  the  Battle  of  Chino  raged  and  in  which  the  Americans  were 
besieged,  and  each  has  been  called  the  Williams  home.  But  the  more 
weighty  evidence  points  to  the  Williams  home  as  being  south  of  the 
colina.  The  two  structures  were  the  only  dwellings  on  the  Chino 
Rancho  that  were  mentioned  by  Abel  Stearns,  Isaac  Williams,  and 
J.  J.  Warner  in  their  testimony  before  the  United  States  Land  Com- 
mission in  1852-54,  when  the  title  to  this  property  was  up  for  con- 
firmation. There  could  hardly  have  been  others.  There  was  a grist 
mill,  for  which  soldiers  of  the  Mormon  Battalion  had  dug  the  mill 
race,  in  1847/  The  mill  must  have  been  on  Chino  Creek,  as  that  was 
the  only  stream  that  would  have  furnished  a dependable  supply  of 
water.  It  flowed  along  the  east  side  of  the  Fowler  hill  on  its  way  to 
the  Santa  Ana  River,  and  may  still  be  seen. 

The  position  of  the  Lugo  home  is  pretty  well  established  if  we 
take  into  consideration  statements  made  recently  by  our  esteemed 
Californian,  Don  Jose  Vejar,  who  says  that  he  remembers  a large 
adobe  on  the  north  side  of  the  Fowler  hill,  and  that  he  was  in  it 
several  times  as  a young  boy  when  it  was  occupied  by  a foreman 
employed  on  the  rancho  under  Joseph  Bridger.  This  would  have 
been  in  the  second  half  of  the  1860’s,  as  Bridger  managed  the  rancho 
after  the  death  of  Robert  Carlisle,  in  1865.  Senor  Vejar  assumed  that 
this  house  was  the  Lugo  home  and  afterwards  the  home  of  Williams, 
and  that  the  Battle  of  Chino  was  therefore  fought  around  it,  being 
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unaware  of  the  fact  that  there  were  two  dwellings  on  the  rancho 
at  the  time.® 

Benjamin  W.  Wilson  and  Stephen  C.  Foster  give  descriptions  of 
the  Battle  of  Chino,  as  do  Jose  del  Carmen  Lugo,  Michael  White, 
and  Jose  F.  Palomares.®  Of  these  the  narratives  of  Wilson  and  Foster 
supply  information  that  would  be  invaluable  in  determining  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Williams  home  were  it  not  that  in  one  all-important  point 
they  contradict  each  other.  Wilson  was  in  the  fight,  acting  as  leader 
of  the  Americans.  He  says,  “We  were  in  the  house,  which  was  an 
old  adobe  built  in  the  usual  Mexican  style,  with  a patio  inside  en- 
tirely enclosed  by  rooms.  . . . There  was  a knoll  on  the  t vest  side 
on  which  the  Californians  were  arranging  their  plan  of  attack.” 
(Italics  are  ours.) 

Foster  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  about  six  months  after  the  affair, 
but  gathered  his  information  regarding  it  from  participants.  He  says, 
“ . . . about  fifty  yards  east  of  the  house  rose  an  elevation  higher 
than  the  top  of  the  house.”  (Italics  again  are  ours.)  This  elevation 
would  have  been  the  above-mentioned  knoll,  but  the  “fifty  yards” 
are  not  supported  by  other  reliable  evidence  that  we  have. 

Instead  of  “west”  and  “east”  in  these  two  accounts  we  maintain 
that  Wilson  and  Foster  should  have  said  “north,  or  west  of  north.” 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  statements  of  these  two  men 
were  dictated  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  events  they  were 
describing,  when  they  were  very  old,  and  when  their  senses  of  dis- 
tance and  direction  could  easily  have  become  vague. 

The  earliest  really  definite  clue  to  the  location  of  Williams’  home 
that  the  writer  has  been  able  to  unearth  is  in  the  diary  of  Benjamin 
Hayes,  who  for  about  twelve  years  was  a district  court  judge  in 
Los  Angeles.  He  came  from  Missouri  to  California  by  the  Southern 
Route  in  the  winter  of  1849-50,  and  stopped  over  night  on  the  Chino 
Rancho.  After  crossing  the  Santa  Ana  River  near  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Prado,  then  called  Rincon,  he  wrote,  “At  length  the  Ran- 
cho of  Chino  is  in  sight.”  From  the  point  on  the  road  where  he 
caught  this  view,  he  says  that  the  mill,  which  we  have  referred  to  as 
being  on  Chino  Creek,  was  on  his  right  hand  while  the  Williams 
house  was  on  the  left.  He  tells  how  he  found  lodging  in  a large 
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house,  a “hotel,”  managed  by  J.  D.  Grewell.  This  hotel  must  have 
been  the  old  Lugo  adobe.  Lugo  had  ceased  to  live  in  it  five  or  six 
years  before.  Later,  Hayes  says,  “We  did  not  go  over  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Col.  Williams,  whose  house  is  full  of  strangers  now.”10 
The  two  places  were  something  more  than  half  a mile  apart,  as  we 
have  already  said,  and  there  was  evidently  enough  travel  through 
the  region  to  tax  the  resources  of  both  establishments. 

In  the  fall  of  1849,  stock  men  south  of  the  San  Gabriel  and  San 
Bernardino  Mountains  were  appealing  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  military  protection  from  marauding  Indians  from  the 
Mojave  Desert  and  beyond.  General  Bennett  Riley,  then  military 
governor  of  California,  sent  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord  down  from 
Monterey  to  look  over  the  country  and  recommend  a site  for  a 
military  post.  Ord  went  to  San  Diego  by  steamer,  and  then  worked 
back  overland.  In  his  report,  of  October  31,  1849,  he  says,  “I  turned 
up  the  Santa  Ana,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  rancho  of  Colonel 
Williams,  examined  its  houses  and  grounds.  . . . Found  the  buildings 
ample  for  one  company,  the  position  facing  the  Cajon,  eighteen 
miles  off;  no  intervening  hills,  and  no  time  to  put  up  quarters  on  the 
Indian  side  of  the  Pass  [that  is,  on  the  Mojave  River].  I contracted 
for  quarters  there.”  These  would  naturally  have  been  the  Lugo 
dwellings  and  outbuildings,  and  not  the  Williams  house,  since  Wil- 
liams continued  to  entertain  guests  in  his  home  after  the  post  was 
established. 

Although  Lieutenant  Ord  was  planning  for  a site  to  be  occupied 
before  the  winter  rains  of  1849-50  should  begin,  no  troops  were 
stationed  at  Chino  for  nearly  a year,  or  in  September,  1850.”  Vari- 
ous plausible  reasons  may  be  offered  for  this  delay,  but  what  the 
real  one  was  we  do  not  know.  We  do  know  that  the  Government 
had  but  few  troops  available  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  this  time,  and 
the  need  for  soldiers  at  other  points  may  have  been  greater.  Also, 
travel  by  the  Southern  Route  was  at  its  height  in  1850,  and  the 
demands  for  accommodations  on  the  Chino  Rancho  were  heavy,  as 
we  know.  The  needs  of  the  hordes  of  gold  seekers,  if  nothing  else, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  delay  any  move  to  house  soldiers  in 
either  of  the  rancho  dwellings. 
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In  1851,  one  of  the  volunteers  that  had  been  enlisted  to  put  down 
a revolt  headed  by  the  Indian  renegade,  Garra,  wrote  from  Chino 
after  the  post  had  finally  been  located  there,  saying,  “The  military 
post  at  this  place  consists  of  twenty  men  exclusive  of  officers.  . . . 
The  buildings  occupied  as  a garrison  are  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  applied,  though  originally  erected  for  dwel- 
lings.m*  [Italics  ours.]  These  structures  must  have  been  the  Lugo 
buildings  formerly  used  for  the  hotel,  since  Williams  was  still  occu- 
pying his  own. 

A more  definite  clue  to  the  location  of  the  Williams  home  may 
be  found  in  the  two  surveys  of  the  Chino  Rancho  made  by  the 
United  States  Government.13  The  first  was  made  by  Henry  Han- 
cock, in  1858.  In  the  field  notes  he  says  he  ran  his  first  course  “ . . . 
to  a willow  tree  standing  alone  in  the  valley,  and  marked  same  for 
Station  No.  2.”  Farther  on,  he  ran  “ to  Station  4,  at  the  first 
sand  bank  of  the  plain  . . . from  which  the  dwelling  of  the  Chino 
Rancho  bears  N.  8i°  W.” 

In  1864,  Thomas  Sprague  made  a resurvey  of  the  rancho,  and 
begins  his  notes  as  follows:  “Not  being  able  to  find  any  post  or 
mound  where  Course  No.  4 [of  the  Hancock  survey]  ends  and 
Course  No.  5 begins,  I went  to  the  willow  tree  at  the  end  of  Course 
No.  1,  and  ran  thence  N.  82°  E.  . . . ” He  carried  the  survey  on 
around  the  rancho,  and  his  last  note  reads,  “ ...  to  willow  tree  and 
place  of  beginning.  Rancho  house  bears  N.  66  lA  0 W.” 

“Rancho  House,”  in  1864  would  naturally  have  referred  to  what 
had  been  the  Williams  home.  Williams  had  died  in  1856,  but  the 
place  was  occupied  by  his  successor.  When  the  bearings  from  Sta- 
tions 2 and  4 given  above  are  plotted  correctly,  as  they  were  not  in 
the  Government  map  of  1868,  the  lines  intersect  southeast  of  the 
Fowler  knoll,  thereby  locating  the  Williams  house  in  the  near  vicin- 
ity of  the  present  California  Junior  Republic  dairy  buildings  where 
we  believe  that  it  was.  The  improper  plotting  of  these  bearings  may 
easily  be  responsible  for  some  of  the  variant  beliefs  that  are  held. 

Just  one  more  point.  In  1851,  Antonio  Maria  Lugo  had  trans- 
ferred to  Isaac  Williams  all  of  his  remaining  interest  in  the  Chino 
Rancho.  For  a number  of  years  he  had  been  living  away  from  the 
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property,  and  visiting  it  only  at  infrequent  intervals.  When,  in  1856, 
Williams  died,  the  entire  rancho  was  left  to  his  two  daughters,  Marfa 
Merced  and  Francisca.  Shortly  after,  Marfa  Merced  married  John 
Rains,  and  Francisca  became  the  wife  of  Robert  Carlisle.  Both  fam- 
ilies lived  in  the  ranch  house  for  a time,  certain  changes  and  im- 
provements being  made  to  render  it  more  convenient  and  attractive.14 
It  became  a station  of  the  Butterfield  Overland  Stage  Line.  In  1859, 
Carlisle  purchased  the  Rains  interest  in  the  rancho,  and  the  Rains 
family  moved  onto  Rancho  Cucamonga.  Carlisle  died  in  1865,  and 
two  years  later  his  widow  leveled  a part,  at  least,  of  the  old  structure 
and  erected  a frame  dwelling  on  or  very  near  the  spot. 

Mrs.  Laura  Brodrick,  daughter  of  Robert  Carlisle  and  grand- 
daughter of  Isaac  Williams,  says  in  speaking  of  her  grandfather’s  old 
home,  “ . . . the  house  built  by  my  mother  after  my  father’s  death 
was  built  on  the  same  spot— you  can  probably  locate  it,  as  it  was 
afterwards  the  first  home  of  the  George  Junior  Republic.”15  Later 
correspondence  and  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Brodrick  showed  that 
she  was  entirely  familiar  with  the  Williams  ranch  house,  in  its  later 
days,  for  she  described  several  details  of  its  structure,  and  drew  a 
map  showing  its  position  with  reference  to  the  stage  road  that  ran 
between  Spadra  and  the  Rincon  Rancho.  This  first  home  of  what  is 
now  the  California  Junior  Republic  is  known  definitely  to  have  been 
close  to  the  present  dairy  buildings  of  this  institution.  Some  of  the 
old  foundation  stones  may  still  be  seen. 

Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  it  is  evident  that  one  can  determine 
with  much  confidence  where  the  Williams  ranch  house  stood  and 
where  it  did  not  stand,  and  as  a consequence,  where  the  Battle  of 
Chino  was  and  was  not  fought. 
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Santa  Ana  of  the  Yorhas 

Which  Might  Have  Become  Pastoral  California’s  Greatest 
Semi-Feudal  Hacienda 


By  Brucf,  Conde 


When  Stockton’s  conquering  American  army  reached  the 
privately-owned  Yorba  town  of  Santa  Ana  Vieja  in  the 
Mexican  department  of  Alta  California,  and  sent  scouts 
to  inspect  the  nearby  pueblo  of  Santa  Ana  Arriba— January  6,  1847— 
it  found  the  adobe  settlements  completely  deserted.  All  the  Yorbas 
had  gone  to  fight  in  the  Californian  army. 

But  had  some  observing  traveller  from  older  and  more  settled  parts 
of  Mexico  arrived  at  the  latter  town  a few  days  earlier  he  would 
have  exclaimed  “Ah,  here  is  a great  hacienda  in  the  making!” 

For  don  Bernardo  Yorba,  hacendado , alcalde , and  juez  de  paz  of 
Santa  Ana  Arriba,  had  laid  all  the  foundations  for  a self  sufficient 
principality  on  his  favorite  Rancho  Canada  de  Santa  Ana  or  San 
Antonio. 

Don  Bernardo’s  eighty-room  mansion  was  two  stories  high  with 
sweeping  verandas.  In  and  about  it  were  shops,  stores,  rooms  for  gold 
and  silversmiths,  for  leather  toolers,  saddlemakers,  weavers  and  tail- 
ors, together  with  wine  cellars  and  presses,  distilleries,  mills,  granar- 
ies, soap  and  tallow  vats,  chapels  and  residences— a whole  adobe 
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Santa  Ana  of  the  Yorbas 


Near  this  teeming  center  of  industry  was  a prominent  hill  from 
which  the  hacendado , mounted  on  a white  horse,  was  seen  each 
morning  to  survey  the  progress  of  his  home  rancho.  Along  the  edge 
of  the  Rio  de  Santa  Ana  lay  the  vineyards,  rich  fields  of  corn,  wheat, 
beans,  chiles,  and  other  grains  and  vegetables  watered  by  an  intricate 
system  of  zanjas.  Moving  among  the  fields  and  zanjas  were  hundreds 
of  Indian  laborers,  personally  devoted  to  the  magnanimous  don.  In 
their  hilltop  corrals  huge  flocks  of  sheep  awaited  shearing  and  over 
the  mesa  beyond  the  Indian  huts  ranged  countless  herds  of  cattle. 

It  was  indeed  a “great  hacienda  in  the  making.” 

But  Santa  Ana  Arriba  was  only  one  of  a whole  series  of  little  towns 
and  ranchos  on  the  far  flung  Yorba  family  estates  on  both  sides  of 
the  Rio  Santa  Ana  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 

To  the  southwest  lay  the  huge  undivided  family  rancho  Santiago 
de  Santa  Ana  of  over  ten  square  leagues,  granted  during  the  reign 
of  King  Fernando  VII  to  the  Yorba-Peralta  heirs  of  the  Spanish 
army  officer  Lieutenant  don  Juan  Pablo  Grijalva.  Here  were  located 
the  Yorba  and  Peralta  town  of  Las  Paredes,  Santa  Ana  Abajo, 
Peralta,  and  Santa  Ana  Vieja.  The  first  boasted  a chapel  building  and 
the  second  had  its  own  alcade}  Jose  Antonio  Yorba  II,  while  Tomas 
and  Teodosio  Yorba  alternated  as  occasional  alcaldes  of  Santa  Ana 
Vieja.  All  of  the  alcaldes , by  the  way,  were  brothers. 

To  the  southeast  were  Teodosio  Yorba’s  eleven  league  Rancho 
Lomas  de  Santiago  and  Domingo  Yorba’s  three  league  Rancho 
Nigiiil.  The  other  adjoining  ranchos  of  Canada  de  Santa  Ana  or  San 
Antonio,  El  Rinc6n,  and  La  Sierra  all  belonged  to  don  Bernardo  and 
totaled  eight  leagues. 

On  this  vast  domain  of  over  150,000  acres  the  two  score  Yorba 
and  Peralta  heirs  lived  a happy  life  of  pastoral  tranquility.  They 
built  their  adobe  houses  where  they  would,  ran  their  stock  on  a 
common  range,  imitated  on  a small  scale  don  Bernardo’s  farming 
activities,  and  willingly  accepted  the  patriarchal  rule  of  the  old 
alcaldes. 

Fiestas  and  fandangos  were  frequent  and  on  a large  scale,  and  the 
favorite  salon  de  baile  was  the  dance  hall  of  don  Bernardo’s  mansion 
at  Santa  Ana  Arriba.  Here  the  polished  wooden  floors  and  hand  hewn 
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beams  shook  to  the  merry  dance  and  laughter  of  the  fandangueros. 

Favorites  of  all  were  the  group  dances  of  la  jota,  las  caudrillas,  and 
the  waltzing  contradanza.  Now  the  floor  would  be  cleared  for  a self 
assured  young  Yorba  and  his  elusive  senorita  who  dared  show  the 
veteran  jaraberos  what  the  jarabe  and  son  really  were  in  young  Mex- 
ican California. 

Indignantly  springing  to  her  feet  as  the  applauded  couple  leave 
the  floor  a grev  haired  dowager  of  eighty  calls  for  a glass  of  don 
Bernardo’s  famed  angelica , perches  it  daintily  on  her  head  and  pro- 
ceeds to  go  through  the  intricate  and  graceful  steps  of  el  son. 

This  never  fails  to  bring  a roar  of  applause  from  all  and  despair 
and  envy  into  the  hearts  of  the  gallant  joven  and  his  companera. 

So  does  Old  Castile  challenge  New  California. 

Then  come  the  valses , polcasy  varsovianas , and  mazuTcas,  joy  of 
the  Californios  and  plague  of  the  padres , where  cascarones  or  egg 
shells  filled  with  perfumed  water  and  tiny  particles  of  gilt  paper  are 
slyly  cracked  on  the  heads  of  too-prominent  dancers  by  laughing 
admirers  or  rivals. 

Staidly  the  old  alcaldes  and  landed  gentry  of  the  Spanish  regime, 
still  wearing  the  old  style  mascada  (silk  headgear),  knee  breeches, 
and  silver  buckled  shoes,  w onder  what  the  world  is  coming  to  as 
their  stalwart  Mexican  offspring  affect  long,  bright  hued  velvet 
calzoneras  buttoned  down  the  side  with  silver  pesos  and  embroidered 
all  over  with  gold  and  silver  in  all  manner  of  foolishness. 

Now  the  baile  is  over,  and  the  unweary  dancers  greet  the  rising 
sun,  as  it  breaks  over  Trabuco  Mountain,  with  the  beautiful  song 
of  the  Alba.  Breakfast  is  served  without  formality,  and  receiving  the 
parting  farewell  and  benediction  of  genial  don  Bernardo  the  parien- 
tes  wend  their  ways  to  rhc  far  flung  corners  of  the  ranchos.  First 
goes  Jose  Antonio  Yorba  III  to  his  little  green  valley  of  San  Juan 
Capistrano.  Then  don  Juan  Abila  leaves  for  Los  Angeles,  followed  by 
Teodosio  Yorba  of  Lomas  de  Santiago,  Alcalde  Jose  Antonio  Yorba 
II  of  Santa  Ana  Abajo,  Domingo  Yorba  of  El  Refugio  and  Niguil, 
Miguel  Yorba  of  Las  Paredes,  Ramon  Yorba  of  Las  Bolsas,  and  others. 

Gay  cavalcades  they  make— the  Caballeros  in  their  blue  and  green, 
and  purple  and  gold,  and  red  and  silver  fineries,  on  prancing,  gaily 
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caparisoned  steeds— the  senoras  and  senoritas  with  their  white  man- 
tillas, flower  embroidered  rebozos , and  Manila  shawls. 

Vainly  competing  with  the  horrible  screeching  of  the  carreta 
wheels  the  doves  and  their  vanqueros  strum  guitar  and  mandolin  and 
sing  songs  of  love  and  war  from  far  away  Andalusia. 

Alas!  too  soon  must  it  end— this  dream  life  too  fragile  to  survive. 
Soon  these  hills  are  to  gleam  with  the  flashing  of  lances,  the  rumble 
of  the  drum,  and  the  march  of  conquest  and  progress. 

• • * 


Guerra!  Guerra!  War!  War! 

A courier  arrives  from  San  Juan  Capistrano  at  the  Hacienda  San 
Antonio  of  don  Bernardo. 

“ Don  Jose  Antonio— he  says  a gringo  army  under  Fremon’  is  be- 
sieging don  Juan  Forster  in  the  mission!  San  Diego,  San  Luis,  and 
San  Juan  are  taken!  I go  to  the  governor  at  Los  Angeles!” 

Alarmed,  don  Bernardo  rides  down  to  the  family  town  of  Santa 
Ana  Vieja,  to  confer  with  his  brother,  Teodosio. 

Scarcely  have  the  two  brothers  seated  themselves  on  the  corridor 
of  the  alcalde’s  house  when  the  Governor  himself  arrives  at  Santa 
Ana  in  hot  haste. 

“All  is  lost!”  cries  don  Pio  bitterly.  “Castro  has  run  away  again, 
the  whole  north  is  taken,  and  even  now  the  North  Americans  are 
marching  on  the  City  of  the  Angels!” 

Chagrined  and  astounded  themselves,  the  two  magistrates  never- 
theless try  to  reassure  Governor  Pico. 

“Come,  mi  buen  amigo’’  says  don  Teodosio,  “accept  the  humble 
hospitality  of  this  your  house  tonight,  and  tomorrow  we  shall  form 
an  escort  worthy  of  Your  Excellency  and  subject  to  your  com- 
mand.” 

While  Yorba  scouts  watch  the  roads  from  San  Juan  and  Los 
Angeles,  and  horses  are  kept  ready  for  a sudden  dash  inland,  the 
swarthy  Citizen  Governor  is  lavishly  entertained  by  don  Teodosio 
and  his  brother. 

But  little  time  has  don  Pio  for  these  pleasantries. 

“ Don  Bernardo,”  he  says,  addressing  himself  to  the  elder  Yorba, 
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“the  Assembly  sends  me  to  Sonora  for  aid.  But  I do  not  trust  it. 
In  fact  I have  just  suspended  the  Assembly  and  with  it  the  functions 
of  all  officials  of  the  department.  No  one  can  now  make  any  legal 
or  binding  treaty  of  submission  to  the  enemy.  I have  with  me  the 
vital  governmental  archives  and  shall  remove  them  to  the  safety  of 
La  Baja  and  Sonora.” 

“But  Excellency,”  protests  Yorba  “the  road  to  San  Diego  is  closed 
by  Fremont’s  army—” 

“Tranquilize  yourself  cnmgo  Yorba”  laughs  the  governor  “Fre- 
mont has  just  taken  the  lower  c amino  real  through  Santa  Ana  Abajo 
from  which  your  brother  has  retired,  and  the  way  to  San  Juan  is 
now  open.  From  there  I can  go  inland  and  await  a chance  to  get 
through  to  La  Baja.  My  fears  are  for  the  safety  of  our  poor  country, 
not  for  myself.” 

The  first  streak  of  dawn,  August  1 1 , 1 846,  discloses  all  the  fever- 
ish activity  of  a military  field  headquarters  about  the  little  adobe 
settlement  as  an  escort  of  irregular  cavalry  is  formed  to  attend  the 
jefe  politico  to  San  Juan.  At  intervals  scouts  report  to  the  Yorba 
patriarch  and  couriers  arrive  from  the  capital  with  the  latest  news 
for  Governor  Pico. 

Don  Jose  Antonio  III  with  eight  or  ten  lancers  arrives  from  Capi- 
strano. 

“The  road  is  open,  Excellency,”  he  Cries,  saluting  the  executive 
and  handing  him  a letter  from  don  Juan  Forster.  Pico  breaks  the  seal 
and  glances  hurriedly  at  the  contents,  then  passes  the  note  to  don 
Teodosio,  saying: 

“My  cunado  (brother-in-law)  don  Juan  is  a sly  fox,  que  no? 

On  reading  the  missive  the  hacendado  smiles. 

“It  is  indeed  ingenious.  You  may  count  on  my  absolute  secrecy  in 
the  matter.” 

Hastily  the  governor  and  his  staff  mount,  Teodosio  and  Bernardo 
waving  him  a parting  farewell  and  lvaya  con  Dios ” from  the  veran- 
da. The  scouts  set  off  at  a gallop  in  two  different  directions,  and 
the  cavalcade  is  put  in  motion,  taking  the  road  for  San  Juan. 

t • • 
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Photo  by  J.  Gregg  Layne 

ABANDONED  “CASA  GRANDE”  OF  DON  BERNARDO  YORBA 
IN  RUINS,  1923 


Courtesy  T.  E.  Stephenson 
RANCHO  SANTIAGO  DE  SANTA  ANA;  RAFAEL 
PERALTA  ADOBE  TODAY 


Santa  Ana  of  the  Yorbas 


More  than  a month  of  undisturbed  tranquility  reigns  at  the  Ha- 
cienda San  Antonio— then  comes  good  news  from  La  Baja. 

“ Senor  Yorba,”  announces  the  weary  messenger  as  he  accepts  don 
Bernardo’s  hospitality,  “I  bring  you  the  compliments  of  His  Excel- 
lency the  Citizen  Governor.  He  is  now  safely  on  the  road  to  Mulege. 
At  don  Juan  Forster’s  Mision  Vieja  house  he  remained  hidden  for  a 
month,  then  a quick  dash  to  Santa  Margarita  and  from  there  to  La 
Frontera.  The  deserter,  Santiago  Argiiello,  with  twenty-five  troops, 
gave  him  chase,  but  at  San  Vicente  lost  the  trail.” 

Then,  from  Los  Angeles,  comes  the  bearer  of  a fiery  proclamation 
of  war  against  the  americanos  signed  by  the  leading  Californio  offi- 
cials and  citizens  of  the  comarca. 

“Citizen  Alcade  Yorba,  you  are  ordered  to  call  your  men  to  arms 
for  the  defense  of  this  department  against  the  American  invaders,” 
announces  the  courier  of  Comandante  Flores. 

“But  this  is  preposterous!”  fumes  the  hacendado , scrutinizing  the 
signatures  “These  men  are  under  parole!  The  country  must  peace- 
fully await  the  victory  of  our  troops  below  the  Ri'o  Grande  for  the 
restoration  of  our  government.  It  is  suicidal— and  it  is  not  legal— for 
the  governor  has  suspended  all  officials  during  his  absence.  Flores 
must  be  crazy!” 

But  it  soon  develops  that  Flores  is  following  a course  forced  on 
him  by  the  most  unfortunate  policy  pursued  by  the  American  com- 
mandant in  Los  Angeles. 

Don  Bernardo  is  quickly  informed  of  Captain  Gillespie’s  violation 
of  the  Californian  officers’  paroles  by  unjustly  imprisoning  them, 
thus  breaking  their  neutrality  and  throwing  the  capital  into  an  up- 
roar. 

By  counter  reprisals  the  Californians  had  secured  the  officers’ 
release  and  now  a provisional  government  and  army  is  being  organ- 
ized to  liberate  the  whole  department. 

Taking  another  look  at  the  clause  providing  that  “any  citizen  re- 
fusing to  bear  arms  in  the  defense  of  the  department  will  be  shot 
for  treason,”  don  Bernardo  summons  his  mayordomo  and  sub-alcaldes 
and  orders  all  Yorbas,  Peraltas,  and  their  vaqueros  to  either  join  the 
Californian  army  or  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  instant  call. 
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For  three  months  and  more  the  war  drags  on  with  varying  for- 
tunes. The  calijornios  del  sur , under  the  able  leadership  of  their  gal- 
lant comandante , don  Jose  Maria  Flores— now  elected  governor  in- 
terino  of  the  department— have  gained  numerous  successes— the  vic- 
tory of  Chino,  the  expulsion  of  the  American  garrison  from  Los 
Angeles,  the  turning  back  of  a new  invasion  at  Dominguez  Rancho, 
the  capture  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  cavalry  victory  of  San  Pascual,  and 
an  occasional  occupation  of  San  Diego. 

But  the  defensores  have  been  defeated  and  suppressed  in  the  north, 
Kearny  and  Stockton  have  effected  a union  at  San  Diego,  and  the 
invincible  phalanx  of  the  American  army,  navy,  and  irregulars  is 
rolling  up  the  coast  like  a juggernaut,  subjugating  San  Diego,  San 
Luis  Rev,  Las  Flores,  and  now  San  Juan  Capistrano,  while  Fremont 
and  his  sturdy  battalions  of  frontiersmen  are  closing  in  from  the 
north. 

Don  Bernardo  has  felt  the  pressure  of  the  war.  Production  at  the 
Hacienda  San  Antonio  has  fallen  off  almost  completely.  The  herds 
lack  vaqueros,  the  fields  are  neglected,  hundreds  of  horses  and  cattle 
have  been  furnished  the  Californian  army,  and  all  the  powder  and 
arms  on  the  rancho  furnished  Governor  Flores  and  his  officials. 

Squadron  Commander  Andres  Pico  rides  into  Santa  Ana  Vieja 
one  morning  and  sets  up  his  headquarters,  dispatching  word  to  don 
Bernardo  that  the  Americans  have  left  San  Juan  and  are  marching 
on  Santa  Ana,  intent  on  taking  the  upper  camino  real  to  Los  Angeles. 
One  by  one  the  cavalry  troops  arrive  to  report  the  steady  advance 
of  the  cnnericano  army. 

“Amigo  Yorba,”  announces  don  Andres  to  the  perturbed  hacen- 
dado  who  has  just  ridden  down  from  his  nearby  pueblo,  “our  forces 
are  insufficient.  Yesterday  from  El  Horno  hill  overlooking  the  mis- 
sion your  nephew  Jose  Antonio  and  I watched  the  enemy  march 
through  San  Juan.  They  are  invincible  to  cavalry  unsupported  by 
artillery.  We  must  fall  back  on  Los  Angeles,  trying  an  ambuscade 
on  the  Mesa  de  los  Lugos,  with  a bombardment  of  artillery  and  a 
flanking  cavalry  charge.  Withdraw  all  vour  people  to  San  Gabriel. 
Don  Teodosio  is  already  evacuating  this  town  and  removing  all  the 
supplies.  Let  there  be  no  comfort  for  the  enemy.” 
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The  for  the  first  and  perhaps  only  time  in  their  history  thriving 
Santa  Ana  Vieja  and  Santa  Ana  Arriba  are  deserted  by  Yorba  and 
Peralta  alike  and  stripped  of  their  livestock,  as  the  migration  to  San 
Gabriel  with  Comandante  Pico’s  army  is  completed. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Pico’s  rear  guard  scouting  party,  which  has 
preceded  the  American  advance  just  out  of  range  of  the  Yankee 
guns,  rides  slowly  through  the  deserted  streets  of  Santa  Ana  Vieja 
and  out  onto  the  road  to  Los  Coyotes,  their  blood  red  pennons  flut- 
tering in  the  breeze,  their  gleaming  lances  flashing  back  the  rays  of 
a setting  sun. 

Preceded  by  an  advance  guard  of  dragoons  the  United  States 
army  marches  into  the  deserted  town  and  bivouacs  for  the  night. 

The  Californian  lancers  are  disappearing  into  the  red  glow  of  the 
western  sky. 

Santa  Ana  of  the  Yorbas  has  ceased  to  be  Mexican.  Henceforth  it 
will  be  American. 

• * * 

It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  a great  hacienda  that  was  not  to 
survive.  Soon  came  the  gold  rush  drawing  the  young  rancheros  of 
Santa  Ana  and  their  vaqueros  and  indios  to  the  northern  mines.  Then 
great  bandit  bands  swept  across  the  ranchos  driving  off  cattle  and 
horses.  In  vain  the  old  alcaldes  tried  to  dissuade  their  resentful  young 
offspring  and  revengeful  vaqueros  from  joining  the  bandits  in  what 
they  wildly  imagined  to  be  a holy  war  against  the  new  rulers. 

Next,  squatters  invaded  the  broad  acres  of  Santiago  de  Santa  Ana 
and  endless  land  litigation  set  in.  Unimaginative  young  Yorbas  of 
the  third  and  fourth  generations  doomed  the  possibility  of  a family- 
controlled  hacienda  from  the  first  by  heedlessly  selling  undivided 
shares  of  the  rancho  to  literal-minded  strangers  who  began  fencing 
off  land,  refused  to  recognize  the  right  of  common  pasture  land,  and 
drove  Yorba-Peralta  horses  and  cattle  over  the  bluffs  to  death  on  the 
ocean  shore,  thus  asserting  their  property  rights. 

Wearily  don  Bernardo  gave  up  the  idea  of  a family  principality 
along  the  Santa  Ana  and  in  1858  set  his  hand  to  a last  will  and  testa- 
ment based  on  individual  land  ownership  for  his  heirs. 

# # * 
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With  the  passing  of  him  whom  they  called  “Baron  Yorba  of  Santa 
Ana”  began  the  decline  of  the  five  adobe  pueblos. 

Today  three  of  them  are  nonexistent— not  a ruined  wall  remains 
to  mark  the  spot  where  they  stood.  Gone  is  Las  Paredes  with  its  ran- 
cho houses  and  tiny  chapel.  Gone  is  Santa  Ana  Abajo  and  its  cluster 
of  adobes  and  Indian  huts  about  the  alcalde's  “L”  shaped  headquar- 
ters. Not  a mound  marks  the  site  of  Santa  Ana  Vieja  where  once 
stood  some  of  the  oldest  buildings  on  the  rancho— erected  in  the 
late  1790’s  or  early  1800’s  by  Lieutenant  Grijalva,  the  original  gran- 
tee, and  his  Yorba  and  Peralta  sons-in-law. 

Santa  Ana  Arriba  and  Peralta  still  remain,  but  desolate  indeed  are 
the  ruins  of  Bernardo  Yorba’s  town.  Here  and  there  gaunt  adobe 
walls  of  former  casas  de  tapanco  mark  the  hillsides.  The  eighty-room 
mansion  of  “Baron  Yorba”  was  permitted  to  decay,  uninhabited,  its 
two-story  hulk,  still  splendid  in  size,  spread  across  the  horizon  until 
our  own  century  when  the  remaining  wing  was  ruthlessly  razed  to 
the  ground  by  its  practical-minded  owners.  Even  the  little  adobe 
chapel  of  San  Antonio,  finished  1859  by  a provision  of  don  Bernar- 
do’s will  lies  a neglected  and  forgotten  ruin  behind  the  white  wooden 
chapel  at  Yorba. 

Only  in  Peralta  has  the  winding  street  of  pastoral  adobes  survived. 
Here  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Santa  Ana  and  in  their  adobe  houses 
among  the  orange  groves  dwell  Yorba  and  Peralta  alike  in  pastoral 
simplicity.  Theirs  are  lands  that  have  never  left  the  hands  of  the 
original  grantee  family  of  Rancho  Santiago  de  Santa  Ana.  True, 
changes  have  been  made.  Vicente  Yorba  y Peralta’s  fine  long  adobe 
has  been  altered  and  sheathed  in  wood;  Rafael  Peralta’s  unique  casa 
de  tapanco  or  two-storied  rancho  house  is  all  but  hidden  behind  its 
aged  olive  and  pomegranate  trees;  Ramon  Peralta’s  high-walled 
adobe  is  now  faced  with  white  cement;  the  Feliz  adobe  has  modem 
additions;  and  the  adobe  cantina  or  roadside  saloon  has  been  partly 
demolished  to  permit  a widening  of  the  highway.  But  the  observing 
traveller,  as  he  wends  his  way  toward  Corona,  will  catch  many  a 
glimpse  of  adobe  wall  and  ancient  name  in  this  last  survivor  of  the 
five  pueblos  of  old  along  the  Santa  Ana. 

Across  the  river,  amid  the  ruins  of  Santa  Ana  Arriba— now  called 
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GROUND  PLAN  OF  THE  CENTRAL  PORTION  OF  THE  HACIENDA  SAN  ANTONIO  OF  DON  BERNARDO 
YORBA  ON  RANCHO  SAN  ANTONIO  O CAn6n  DE  SANTA  ANA,  YORBA,  CALIFORNIA,  ABOUT  I 83  5 A.I).# 

Drawn  by  Lt.  Bruce  Cond6,  A.D.  1940,  from  data  by 
Dona  Felipa  Yorba  de  Dominguez,  Miss  Mary  Scully , Mr.  C.  E.  Roberts,  and  research  by  Lt.  Bruce  Cond6. 
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Santa  Ana  of  the  Yorbas 


Yorba  and  Yorba  Linda— still  live  the  more  prosperous,  if  less  pic- 
turesque, immediate  heirs  of  don  Bernardo,  waxing  rich  on  their  oil 
wells  and  orange  groves. 

Between  them— the  new  and  the  old,  the  rich  and  the  poor— they 
have  clung  tenaciously  to  their  ancestral  lands  at  this  central  point 
of  their  once  vast  domain. 

Their  great  hacienda  of  old  did  not  survive— but  this  is  still  Santa 
Ana  of  the  Yorbas. 


AUTHOR’S  NOTE 

•Please  note  that  I have  only  drawn  the  ground  plan  (downstairs  rooms)  of 
the  central  portion  of  the  great  establishment  (which  also  included  other 
buildings,  sometimes  connected  by  adobe  walls  with  the  main  buildings),  and 
that  I have  only  listed  the  original  adobe  rooms  (some  of  them  i$'x2$'  or 
more),  not  the  later  wooden  partitions  which  often  doubled  the  number  of 
rooms  in  certain  parts  of  the  buildings. 

When  this  is  taken  into  consideration  it  will  be  seen  that  the  central  building 
contained  26  rooms  (including  4 upstairs  adobe  rooms  if  not  more.)  When 
the  adding  of  more  rooms  by  wooden  partitions  is  included,  often  doubling 
the  number  of  rooms  in  certain  parts  of  the  buildings  (I  know  definitely 
that  the  floor  plan  in  the  late  1890’s  included  no  less  than  8 rooms  for  the 
downstairs  front  wing  alone)  and  all  of  the  detached  buildings,  granaries, 
storehouses,  shops,  Indian  quarters,  workshops,  distilleries,  mills,  etc.;  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  total  establishment  could  equal  80  rooms  if  not  more.  This 
should  definitely  establish  the  house  as  southern  California’s  greatest  pastoral 
adobe,  the  26  rooms  shown  alone  giving  it  that  dignity;  and  should  allow  it  to 
compare  favorably  with  the  grandest  adobe  rancho  structure  in  the  entire  state 
(Gen.  Vallejo’s  Petaluma  house),  although  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
central  building  of  Gen.  Vallejo’s  establishment  was  larger  and  more  handsome 
in  every  respect  than  don  Bernardo’s. 

LT.  BRUCE  ALFONSO  DE  BOURBON  COND&. 
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By  J.  Gregg  Layne 


The  Place  Called  Sespe:  The  History  of  a California  Ranch.  By 

Robert  Glass  Cleland,  Professor  of  History,  Occidental  College, 

Los  Angeles.  Privately  Printed,  1940.  120  p.  Folding  map.  8*. 

The  Spanish  families  and  Mexican  land  grants  of  early  California 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  California  history,  but  a 
phase— particularly  that  dealing  with  the  individual  grant  or  ran- 
cho—that  has  been  somewhat  neglected  by  most  of  our  historians. 
In  recent  years  Warner’s  Ranch  in  San  Diego  County  was  given 
exhaustive  treatment  bv  Joseph  J.  Hill,  of  the  Bancroft  Library. 
This  being  the  first  time  that  a historic  rancho  had  received  detailed 
attention,  and  the  result  of  his  work  was  privately  printed. 

And  now  another  of  the  early  Mexican  ranchos  has  received  sim- 
ilar attention,  but  this  time  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Robert  Glass 
Cleland,  one  of  the  soundest  historians  of  California.  The  Place 
Called  Sespe  has  just  been  published— also  privately  printed— in  beau- 
tiful form  and  fine  typography,  with  a photogravure  map,  or  diseno , 
of  the  grant. 

Here  is  the  detailed  history  of  the  Rancho  Sespe  or  San  Cayetano, 
as  it  was  sometimes  called,  from  the  earliest  day  to  the  present  time, 
as  well  as  a geographic  description  of  the  rancho  and  the  aborig- 
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ines  that  once  lived  within  its  boundaries  and  a full  discourse  on  its 
animal  and  bird  life. 

The  original  grantee  of  the  Sespe  was  Don  Carlos  Antonio  Carrillo, 
one  time  governor  of  Alta  California,  and  provincial  deputy  to  the 
National  Congress  of  Mexico.  Don  Carlos  was  the  first  native  son  to 
write  a discourse  on  California,  having  presented  his  “Exposition” 
on  the  Pious  Fund  to  the  Mexican  Congress  in  1831.  He  was  also  one 
of  that  “half  ton”  quartet  of  famous  brothers  of  the  outstanding 
Carrillo  family,  so  called  because  these  four  men,  Jose  Antonio,  Carlos 
Antonio,  Anastacio,  and  Domingo  Carrillo  made  up  the  combined 
weight  of  one  thousand  pounds,  and  were  each  over  six  feet  tall. 

The  Carrillo  family  was  connected  by  marriage  with  almost  every 
important  family  of  Spanish  California,  and  so  well  may  be  called 
its  leading  family. 

Dr.  Cleland  has  given  every  phase  of  life  and  contact  that  has  been 
recorded  about  the  subject  of  his  theme.  He  has  touched  upon  each 
of  the  passing  explorers  to  come  in  contact  with  the  Sespe,  from  the 
earliest  Spanish  to  the  last  of  the  American  conquerors,  and  has  given 
the  history  of  the  later  American  owners,  after  it  had  passed  from 
the  hands  of  the  Carrillos.  But  it  is  the  life  of  the  Carrillos  upon  the 
rancho  that  forms  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  interesting  book. 
His  presentation  in  full  of  Don  Carlos’  will  is  most  valuable  and 
gives  the  student  of  early  California  history  a clearer  insight  into 
the  life  of  the  better  class  Spanish  Californian  than  has  generally 
been  given  us,  showing  also  that  a life  of  culture  and  ease  existed 
here,  comparable  to  some  of  the  so-called  fantastic  tales  that  have 
been  written  regarding  it. 

This  is  the  sort  of  California  history  that  we  should  have  more  of, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  Dr.  Cleland  will  continue  this  fine  work  for  which 
he  is  so  ably  qualified,  for  The  Place  Called  Sespe  was  written  after 
careful  research  among  original  source  material. 

California.  By  John  Walton  Caughey.  New  York:  Prentice-Hall, 

Inc.,  1940.  xiv,  680  p.  Index,  folding  colored  map,  illustrations. 

Large  8*.  $5.00 

Several  fine  histories  of  California  have  been  written  since  Hubert 
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1 Jo  we  Bancroft  published  li  is  mine  of  information  and  history  of  the 
Pacific  ('oast  in  thirty-nine  \ ninnies,  l»nt  until  rite  present  time  no 
one  volume  history  of  California  of  real  worth,  written  In  a single 
author,  has  been  published. 

Now  from  the  press  of  Prentice-Hall,  New  York,  comes  the  best 
one  volume  general  history  of  California  that  has  yet  appeared,  and 
probably  the  best  that  will  appear  for  some  time,  for  in  his  Califor- 
nia, Dr.  John  Walton  Caughey  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  has  given  us  a wonderfully  complete  history  of  our 
state  and  covers  so  thoroughly  the  subject  of  the  title,  that  little  is 
left  to  be  asked. 

Dr.  Caughey  has  gone  into  his  subject  in  an  entirely  different  man- 
ner than  have  others  who  have  written  of  California  history.  He 
has,  beside  treating  the  history  of  California  in  a humanistic  manner, 
also  given  a good  description  of  the  climate  and  geography  of  the 
state,  and  by  far  the  best  picture  of  California’s  literary  heritage  that 
has  ever  been  atempted  in  a general  history,  while  the  author’s  treat- 
ment of  the  development  of  the  state  and  the  conditions  of  its  people 
prove  him  to  be,  not  only  a historian  of  the  highest  type,  but  also 
an  economist  and  sociologist  of  no  mean  ability. 

The  author  of  California  has  traced  the  history  of  the  state  from 
its  beginning,  devoting  chapters  to  the  Indians,  Spanish  foundations, 
discoveries  and  explorations— bringing  in  many  interesting  side  lights 
that  have  been  somewhat  ignored  by  our  earlier  historians,  but 
which  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Caughey  makes 
the  statement  that  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  periods  of  California 
“are  so  far  removed  from  the  bustling  present  that  they  are  reminis- 
cent of  the  very  remote  past”— a statement  that  explains  fully  the 
sense  of  antiquity  borne  by  the  comparatively  recently  built  adobes 
that  remain,  tho’  in  ruinous  condition  about  us,  and  a condition  of 
fact  that  has  been  ignored  by  the  many  who  have  written  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  who  have  treated  in  academic  style  the  political  side,  but 
have  forgotten  the  colorful  human  side  of  our  history,  that  means 
so  much. 

The  Jesuits  and  the  settlement  of  Baja  California  have  been  given 
their  full  place  and  a chapter  has  been  devoted  in  turn,  after  a full 
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treatment  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  periods,  to  the  traders,  the 
trappers,  and  the  pioneer  American  settlers,  no  important  phase 
being  neglected. 

The  American  Compicst  and  the  Gold  Rush  have  been  adequately 
covered,  and  it  is  amazing  that  in  one  volume  the  author  has  been 
able  to  give  so  many  incidents  of  interest,  and  to  cover  so  thor- 
oughly each  locality  and  person  of  importance.  But  it  is  in  the  later 
years  that  Dr.  Caughey  show  s his  ability  to  handle  in  a well  balanced 
manner,  and  to  cover  the  subjects  of  importance  in  a w ay  that  has 
seldom  been  approached.  His  chapter  on  “A  New  F.conomy— Mining 
Techniques”  gives  the  best  picture  of  the  development  of  mining, 
trade,  and  freighting,  and  the  development  of  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry that  we  have  seen. 

The  political  situation  and  development,  and  the  various  vigilance 
committees  and  filibusters  have  been  handled  in  a concise  but  clear 
manner,  and  Dr.  Caughey  has  done  here,  what  has  not  been  done 
before,  the  giving  of  fair  treatment  to  both  the  northern  and  south- 
ern portions  of  the  state,  bringing  out  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our 
historians  have  written  their  whole  work  around  the  Gold  Rush  of 
the  ’Fifties,  wholly  ignoring  the  equally  important  history  of  south- 
ern California,  where,  as  he  has  shown,  history  has  been  in  the  mak- 
ing constantly  since  the  establishment  of  the  first  mission  settlement 
at  San  Diego  in  1769.  Thus  he  has  blasted  the  statement  so  often  made 
by  some  of  our  historical  writers  that  “there  is  a paucity  of  history 
in  southern  California.” 

Land  Titles  have  received  a fuller  and  clearer  treatment  than  has 
yet  been  given  them  in  a general  history  of  California,  and  after 
reading  Dr.  Caughev’s  chapter  on  “Land  Titles”  one  gains  a very 
clear  idea  of  a subject  that  until  now  has  been  somew  hat  confusing 
to  the  average  student.  His  presentation  of  the  decisions  meted  out 
by  our  Land  Commission  of  the  ’Fifties  shows  an  injustice  that  is 
astounding,  and  throws  much  light  on  the  reasons  for  the  impover- 
ishment of  so  many  of  our  once  wealthy  Spanish  California  families. 

“Liquidating  the  Indian”  is  the  author’s  title  for  his  chapter  on 
Indian  Wars  and  massacres  in  w hich  he  has  handled  without  gloves 
our  treatment  of  the  natives,  and  holds  to  shame  some  of  our  “brave” 
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Indian  fighters  and  pioneers  w ho  have  long  been  held  before  us  as 
heroes. 

The  development  of  transportation  and  the  great  land  booms  have 
been  particularly  well  covered,  and  political  reforms  and  social  un- 
rest, and  the  Chinese,  Japanese  and  labor  questions  have  all  come  in 
for  fair  treatment. 

In  his  handling  the  subject  of  our  literary  heritage  Dr.  Caughey 
has  covered  the  field  in  better  manner  than  has  any  w riter  w ho  has 
written  on  our  great  commonw  ealth.  To  a collector  of  Californiana 
his  criticism  of  writers  and  their  books  is  all  enthralling,  and  his  fine 
chapter,  “A  Commentary  on  Californiana”  is  the  best  critical  biblio- 
graphy of  California  that  has  appeared,  unless  it  be  Robert  Cowan’s 
first  Bibliography  of  Pacific  ('oast  History,  published  in  1914.  This 
chapter  fills  forty-three  close-printed  pages  covering  the  books  of 
California  from  the  earliest  day  up  to  John  Steinbeck’s  Grapes  of 
Wrath. 

Dr.  Caughey  lavs  great  and  just  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  au- 
tomobile in  changing  and  shaping  our  life  and  history,  and  his  chap- 
ter on  “7'he  Clear  Prosperity— The  Automobile  Age”  proves  him  to 
be  a true  Californian,  and  his  native  state  may  claim  him  no  more! 

But  with  all  the  many  excellent  points  in  this  well  written  history 
of  California,  it  is  the  author’s  well  balanced  treatment  of  the  state 
as  a whole,  both  north  and  south,  that  marks  the  book  as  outstanding. 

Thirty  pages  of  double  column  fine  print  make  up  the  fully  ade- 
quate index  and  the  book  is  illustrated  with  many  historic  illustra- 
tions most  of  which  have  not  appeared  in  a printed  history,  that  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work.  Here  however  is  the  one  adverse 
criticism  this  reviewer  can  make  on  this  remarkably  fine  history— 
none  of  these  illustrations  is  acknowledged  to  its  source,  w'hich 
acknowledgement  could  not  have  helped  but  add  to  the  value  of 
the  book. 

One  cannot  help  but  realize,  even  in  going  over  the  book  in  a cur- 
sory manner,  the  tremendous  amount  of  research  Dr.  Caughey  must 
have  made  to  w rite  it,  and  this  latest  of  California  histories  will  be 
indispensable  to  the  student  of  California,  and  its  value  to  any  library 
of  Californiana  is  inestimable. 
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The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  organized 
in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous  activity  for 
over  half  a century.  Commencing  in  1888,  and  each  year  until  1935, 
the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935  this  Quarterly  was 
initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  each  March,  June, 
September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  accent 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer  months,  and  at 
least  once  each  year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to  some  spot  of  historic 
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The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are  in 
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patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life  membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly  a pub- 
lication of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criticisms  will 
be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of  the  Society  or 
not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  editors  original 
articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and  other  material  bearing  upon 
the  history  and  development  of  this  region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.25  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 
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THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 

More  interesting  and  valuable  data  has  been  found  by  our  former 
editor,  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  given  to  us  in  this  issue  of  The  Quarterly 
in  the  form  of  a census  of  the  Jayhawker  Death  Valley  Party  at  the 
Missouri  River.  We  certainly  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wheat  for  the 
great  amount  of  valuable  Death  Valley  material  he  has  unearthed, 
and  look  forward  with  keen  interest  to  the  time  he  will  publish  it  all 
in  full  book  form. 

Mrs.  Giffen  has  again  done  a nice  piece  of  work  in  writing  up 
the  pioneer,  this  time  the  redoubtable  Michael  White,  or  Miguel 
Blanco  as  he  was  known  by  the  native  Californian  and  a man  who 
played  no  small  part  in  the  early  days  of  Los  Angeles.  We  wish  to 
thank  her  for  her  tireless  work  in  this  field.  And  to  our  former 
President,  Chas.  Gibbs  Adams,  we  extend  our  thanks  for  his  well 
written  report  on  our  last  Landmarks  Pilgrimage. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both  the  books  reviewed  this  quarter 
are  from  the  Press  of  our  own  great  university,  and  it  is  with  real 
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regret  that  we  must  bid  goodbye  to  Professor  Hallock  F.  Raup  who 
leaves  us  to  accept  a professorship  in  the  Eastern  Washington  College 
after  a long  and  successful  stay  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  where  his  many  friends  will  miss  him.  I particularly 
will  miss  his  valuable  aid  that  has  always  been  ready  when  needed 
in  the  work  on  this  Quarterly.  We  wish  him  every  success  in  his 
new  post. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 
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f you  ride  out  Huntington  Drive,  through  San  Marino,  you  will 


pass,  but  probably  never  notice,  a little  old  house  that  is  set  well 


back  from  the  noisy  boulevard,  and  flanked  by  a commercial 
flower  field.  It  really  isn’t  much  of  a house,  only  a weatherbeaten 
clapboard  affair,  somewhat  precariously  attached  to  an  adobe  wing, 
a truly  incongruous  mixture,  quite  qut  of  place  among  the  modern 
mansions  of  that  section. 

No  matter  how  out  of  character  this  place  may  appear  it  has  a 
prior  right  in  that  locality,  for  it  was  once  the  home  of  Michael 
White,  better  known  to  old  Californians  as  Miguel  Blanco,  an  En- 
glish sailor  of  fortune,  who  found  California  to  his  taste,  cast  anchor, 
reefed  his  sails  and  settled  his  keel  into  the  good  soil  of  this  com- 
paratively new  land  in  which  civilization  was  not  yet  a century  old. 

Michael  Claringbuld  White,  to  give  his  full  title,  was  born  to 
James  and  Elizabeth  (MacTed)  White  of  Kent,  England,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  February  two  years  after  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  fifteen  he  already  had  two  years  of  sailing  behind  him, 
having  been  apprenticed  at  thirteen  to  the  master  of  the  whaler, 
Per  server  ance.  Life  on  a whaler  was  strenuous  and  designed  to 
either  kill  or  mature  those  who  experienced  its  rigors.  Young  Mich- 
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ael  appeared  to  thrive  on  its  demands  for  twenty-four  months;  but 
he  evidently  had  few  regrets  when  a horse  he  had  hired  to  take  him 
for  a ride  during  the  stay  of  the  Ferserverance  at  the  port  of  San 
Jose  del  Cabo,  Baja,  California,  in  1817,  ran  away  leaving  him 
stranded  with  an  injured  foot,  while  the  ship  sailed  away  without  him. 

For  over  a year  he  remained  in  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  enjoying  a 
lazy  life  quite  different  from  the  one  he  had  been  living;  but  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  months  he  felt  that  he  had  exhausted  all  of  this  port’s 
possibilities  and  longed  to  feel  a deck  underneath  his  feet  once  more. 
At  La  Paz  he  shipped  on  a Mexican  schooner  with  the  poetic  name 
Flor  de  Mayo  bound  for  Mazatlan.  Finding  nothing  at  this  port  but 
a customs  house  he  continued  to  Guaymas  where  the  owner  of  the 
vessel,  one  Pepe  Sailas,  having  tested  Michael’s  ability,  put  him  in 
charge  of  the  ship  for  the  next  round  trip  to  Mazatlan. 

To  be  master  of  a vessel  at  the  age  of  nineteen  was  no  small  honor; 
but  at  heart  he  was  still  a boy  longing  for  familiar  landscapes  and 
the  roast  beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding  of  his  mother’s  making.  Re- 
turning the  Flor  de  Mayo  to  her  owner  with  thanks,  he  embarked  as 
passenger  on  a Mexican  brig  bound  for  Acapulco  by  way  of  San 
Bias.  At  the  latter  port  Michael  had  a taste  of  adventure  “with  a 
boat  of  said  brig,  recaptured  by  hand  fighting  an  American  brig, 
Lancaster,  a Baltimore  clipper  which  had  been  taken  by  some 
French  and  Spanish  people  to  make  a privateer.”1  In  this  terse 
language  Michael  described  the  spirited  encounter  in  which  he, 
with  only  four  men,  as  against  twenty-four  privateers,  with  nothing 
more  deadly  than  a boat  hook  and  his  shins,  regained  the  Lancaster 
for  her  owners. 

He  appeared  as  a witness  before  the  English  and  American  con- 
suls at  San  Bias,  and  was  disgusted  to  have  the  American  consul, 
whose  name  he  could  not  recall,  offer  him  five  dollars  for  his  ser- 
vices in  recapturing  the  brig.  The  Englishman,  however,  whose 
name  was  Forbes,  gained  his  respect  by  informing  him  that  he  could 
collect  one-third  the  value  of  the  brig  if  he  desired  to  file  a claim. 
This  he  decided  not  to  do,  as  he  wished  to  continue  on  to  Acapulco 
to  find  a ship  bound  for  England.  This  was  not  to  be,  however. 
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There  were  no  ships  with  an  English  port  as  a destination  sailing 
from  Acapulco;  and  while  he  waited  in  this  Mexican  town  he  con- 
tracted a fever  which  kept  him  confined  for  some  time.  When  he 
recovered  he  found  himself  not  only  thin  and  weak  and  half-starved, 
but  entirely  out  of  money.  He  sold  all  of  his  clothing  except  a 
Scotch  cap,  duck  frock  and  pair  of  pantaloons,  and  went  without 
shoes  in  order  to  buy  himself  something  to  eat. 

While  in  this  precarious  position  the  brig  Eagle  arrived  from 
Peru  with  her  owners  Nicolas  and  Felipe  Lastra  on  board.  Being 
kindly  men  they  took  pity  on  the  lonely,  ill-fed  youth,  whom  Felipe 
found  wandering  about  the  highways  and  byways  of  Acapulco. 
They  invited  him  to  dine  on  the  Eagle  and  after  a few  hours  con- 
versation offered  Michael  the  position  of  mate  at  a salary  of  thirty 
dollars  a month  with  the  added  privilege  of  smuggling  two  mule 
loads  of  tobacco  if  he  could  do  so.  From  his  first  voyage  to  1826  he 
commanded  the  Eagle,  and  while  so  employed  “I  was  engaged”  he 
says,  “in  smuggling  money  out  of  the  country  for  the  priests — it 
was  the  time  when  the  government  was  expelling  the  Spanish  priests 
from  Mexico,  and  did  not  allow  them  to  take  their  money  out  with- 
out paying  a heavy  duty,  nearly  half  the  amount.”  Governor  Tova 
of  Baja  California,  thoughtfully  supplied  Michael  with  several  goats 
from  his  rancho  of  Dolores  which  lay  between  La  Paz  and  Loreto; 
and  under  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  animals  with  fodder  the 
Eagle  would  anchor  off-shore,  send  out  a small  boat  and  take  on 
board  the  pigs  of  silver  which  were  well  concealed  in  the  hold  under 
grass  and  oyster  shells,  “the  customs  officer  never  bothering  to 
search  the  vessel,  since  he  was  well  paid  to  keep  his  eyes  shut.” 

Fate  intended  that  Michael  White  should  not  return  to  England, 
for  in  1826  he  transferred  from  the  Eagle  to  the  General  Sucre,  out 
of  Philadelphia  bound  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  still  hoped 
that  he  might  find  a ship  for  home.  But  his  luck  in  the  Islands  was 
no  better  than  it  had  been  in  Mexico  and  being  short  of  money  he 
became  a First  Lieutenant  on  a Sandwich  Island  man-of-war,  and 
sailed  around  the  Islands  collecting  taxes  for  two  years. 

This  was  all  very  well  as  a stop-gap;  but  when  the  English  Consul, 
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a Mr.  Charlton,  approached  Michael  with  the  proposition  that  he 
take  charge  of  the  brig  Dolly  and  sail  for  California  to  buy  horses, 
it  did  not  take  the  erstwhile  customs  collector  long  to  resign  his  job 
and  set  sail  across  the  Pacific  once  more.  He  found  it  good  to  feel 
the  deck  of  a merchant  ship  under  his  feet  and  to  hear  the  wind  in 
the  sails  above  his  head.  This  was  the  early  summer  of  the  year  1828, 
and  the  Dolly  or  D'Haulle  entered  San  Francisco  bay  in  July  of  the 
same  year. 

San  Francisco  was  not,  of  course,  the  official  port  of  entry;  but 
White  improved  his  time  by  purchasing  some  fine  otter  skins  with 
a barrel  of  whiskey  and  then  headed  for  Monterey  and  the  Mexican 
customs.  Having  become  wise  in  the  ways  of  smuggling,  Michael 
hid  the  otter  skins  and  everything  else  of  value  from  the  prying  eyes 
of  the  customs  officials;  and  then  sat  back  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Jose  Castro.  Whether  this  was  Jose  Castro,  older  or  younger,  is  not 
known.  Both  father  and  son  bore  the  same  name,  both  held  public 
office  and  both  were  designated  by  the  same  appelation.  This  gentle- 
man, however,  proved  to  be  wooed  by  the  same  blandishments  as 
other  officials  with  whom  White  had  had  dealings.  “He  never  saw 
me  smuggle,”  says  Michael,  “for  whenever  I had  anything  of  the 
kind  to  do  he  went  down  into  the  cabin  and  attacked  the  bottle  of 
liquor,”  which  was  always  thoughtfully  placed. 

At  this  time  Michael  White  was  twenty-six  years  old,  and  he  felt 
like  settling  down.  Therefore  the  eye  he  cast  along  the  California 
coast  was  somewhat  appraising.  Finding  it  to  his  liking  he  decided 
to  send  the  sixty  head  of  horses  he  had  purchased,  back  to  Mr. 
Charlton  without  his  personal  escort;  and  in  late  August  he  left  the 
brig  at  Santa  Barbara  and  prepared  to  establish  himself  on  land. 

According  to  his  recollections,  his  first  job  was  as  boat  builder 
for  Captain  Jose  de  la  Guerra  of  Santa  Barbara.  This  ship  was  being 
built  at  Goleta,2  which  he  called  Malcasquetan.  He  was  here  when 
Joaquin  Solis  pursued  his  temporarily  successful  revolt  against  Ech- 
eandia  in  the  winter  of  1829,  at  which  time  de  la  Guerra  called  him 
and  his  eighteen  helpers  from  their  labors  to  protect  his  Santa  Bar- 
bara casa  from  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists. 
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Quite  soon  thereafter  the  schoner  Danube  accommodatingly  went 
on  shore  at  San  Pedro,  according  to  White,  and  this  was  purchased 
by  de  la  Guerra,  who  sent  Michael  down  to  salvage  her.  Even  here 
the  elements  cooperated,  sending  a gale  that  beached  the  hulk  con- 
veniently for  salvage  proceedings,  and  out  of  the  wreck  is  supposed 
to  have  emerged  the  Santa  Barbara  which  the  resourceful  White 
turned  over  to  its  owner,  while  he  remained  in  the  south  construct- 
ing another  schooner  to  be  called  Guadalupe , for  Mission  San 
Gabriel.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  here  again  the  narrator  used  his 
imagination  to  some  extent.  Joseph  Chapman  is  credited  with  the 
building  of  this  same  vessel,  it  being  said  that  this  ship  was  carted 
piecemeal  to  San  Pedro  from  San  Gabriel,  for  reassembling,  al- 
though the  records  of  the  Mission  make  no  mention  of  it. 

Miguel , as  he  was  now  called  by  the  Californians,  found  that  he 
again  felt  an  urge  to  put  to  sea,  so  he  sailed  for  San  Bias  with  a 
cargo  of  dried  tongues,  olives,  dried  beef,  wine  and  soap,  “and  other 
trifles”  which  included  some  excellent  Mission  Aguardiente.  The 
Guadalupe  he  described  as  a 99-99/100  ton  top-sail  schooner  which 
carried  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  cargo. 

Between  voyages  he  married  Marfa  de  Los  Angeles,  daughter  of 
Eulalia  Perez  de  Guillen  of  San  Gabriel,  the  marriage  certificate 
being  dated  November  22,  1831.  It  is  probable  that  the  Dona  Marfa 
had  something  to  do  with  Miguel’s  retirement  from  the  sea,  for  he 
was  gone  a year  after  his  marriage  and  his  wife  was  mourning  him 
for  dead  when  he  finally  arrived  home  ahead  of  his  letters. 

They  went  to  live  at  Los  Nietos  where  the  now  thoroughly 
naturalized  Mexican  citizen,  Miguel  Blanco,  opened  a small  store 
and  held  some  little  position  of  authority  in  the  community  which 
took  its  name  from  the  great  Los  Nietos  Rancho  which  had  been 
a grant  to  Don  Manuel  Nieto  in  the  year  1784. 

In  the  year  1836  he  was  living  in  peace  and  comfort  with  his 
wife  and  family,  but  two  years  later,  in  1838,  this  peace  was  rudely 
interrupted  by  a summons  from  his  friend  Jose  Sepulveda  of  the 
Rancho  Los  Palos  Verdes  and  one-time  Juez  de  Paz  of  Los  Angeles. 
He  was  told  to  ride  at  once  to  the  pueblo  bringing  with  him  every 
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man  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  his  jurisdiction.  Somewhat  puzzled 
by  the  urgency  of  the  message  Miguel  managed  to  round  up  three, 
out  of  a possible  hundred,  men  of  military  age,  in  his  vicinity,  and 
with  them  appeared  in  Los  Angeles  where  he  found  not  only  Sepul- 
veda but  Juan  B.  Alvarado  and  Jose  Castro  and  also  his  wife’s  bro- 
ther Isidoro  Guillen. 

He  soon  found  out  the  cause  for  all  the  haste,  for  the  clash  be- 
tween Carlos  Carrillo  of  Los  Angeles  and  Juan  Bautista  Alvarado  of 
Monterey  over  the  governorship  had  all  California  in  an  uproar  with 
force  of  arms  being  used  on  both  sides.  Miguel  Blanco  was  a peace- 
loving  individual  and  had  taken  no  part  in  the  controversy  so  far, 
remaining  behind  the  doors  of  his  store  and  letting  the  affair  of 
Carrillo  vs  Alvarado  go  its  way  without  his  help.  But  now  his  neu- 
trality was  being  invaded.  Sepulveda  met  him  with  the  dramatic 
query:  “Miguel,  mi  amigo,  are  you  ready  to  die  for  me  at  San 
Diego?” 

“No,  Jose,”  replied  Miguel,  “I  am  not  ready  to  die  for  you  or 
anyone  else  at  San  Diego  or  any  other  place.” 

Whereupon  Don  Jose  explained  that  the  Carrillo  forces  in  San 
Diego  had  stolen  their  artillery  and  he  wished  Miguel  to  help  re- 
cover it.  Still  Blanco  shook  his  head.  Don  Jose  was  not  to  be  put 
off  so  easily  however.  “But  you  are  a citizen  of  Mexico  are  you 
not?” 

“Si,”  came  the  answer  “I  am  a citizen  of  Mexico,  right  enough, 
but  I am  no  citizen  of  revolutions.”  And  there  the  matter  rested. 

In  April,  1839,  White  found  it  a good  stroke  of  business  to  take 
fifty  head  of  horses  and  mules  to  Taos,  New  Mexico;  and  was  just 
in  time  to  join  the  Workman-Rowland  party  on  their  trip  to  Cali- 
fornia. They  started  from  New  Mexico  in  September  and  arrived 
in  the  Cajon  Pass  on  Christmas  Day. 

A few  years  later  Miguel  was  to  momentarily  regret  his  friend- 
ship with  Workman,  for  at  that  time  of  the  Battle  of  Cahuenga, 
February  20,  1845,  when  the  Spanish-Califomian  insurgents  met  the 
forces  of  Governor  Micheltorena,  Miguel  was  forcibly  taken  into 
the  fray  by  Workman.  The  night  was  passed  in  the  “house  of  Ca- 
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huenga,3  lying  around  singing  songs,  eating  and  drinking.  Next  day 
went  as  far  as  the  Alamos — there  the  Micheltorena  forces  fired 
cannon  at  us,  but  at  a great  distance.  They  kept  up  the  firing  the 
whole  day,  and  we  lost  one  horse  whose  head  was  shot  off,  that 
was  the  only  casualty  we  had. 

“The  next  day  came  down  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Ca- 
huenga,  where  the  springs  begin  to  rise  in  the  River  Los  Angeles.4 
We  were  there  under  a bank,  our  Captain  was  William  Workman 
and  the  Lieutenant  John  Rowland.  When  they  wished  to  shoot  they 
had  to  shoot  over  the  bank  which  was  above  their  heads.” 

For  a peaceful  man  poor  Miguel  seems  to  have  been  drawn  by 
force  of  circumstances  into  more  battles  than  any  one  else  of  a like 
nature.  In  September,  1846,  he  was  working  for  Hugo  Reid  “build- 
ing a house  at  the  place  where  B.  D.  Wilson  now  lives.”5  On  the 
26th  of  September  he  was  sent  to  San  Gorgonio  to  inspect  lumber 
at  the  sawmill  run  by  Pablo  Weaver.6  On  the  way  he  stopped  off 
at  the  Chino  Rancho  of  Isaac  Williams,  where  the  latter  invited  him 
to  stay  the  night. 

No  sooner  was  supper  over  than  Don  Benito  Wilson  rode  in  with 
eighteen  men,  and  these  were  soon  joined  by  Louis  Rubidoux,  John 
Rowland,  David  Alexander,  George  Walters,  and  an  Austrian  by 
the  name  of  William  Skene  or  Stene,  and  about  twenty  others.  It 
was  learned  that  these  men,  fearing  the  Californians  were  on  their 
trail,  had  fled  for  safety  to  the  Chino. 

It  was  known  that  the  Californian  party  was  led  by  Serbulo  Vare- 
la and  Jose  del  Carmen  Lugo,  and  great  concern  was  felt  that  the 
attacking  party  might  try  to  burn  the  Americans  out.  Night  des- 
cended and  White  stood  one  of  the  watches  as  guard.  He  suggested 
to  Williams  that  it  might  be  well  “to  build  two  little  forts  with 
joists,  of  which  there  were  a great  quantity,  so  that  we  could  sweep 
the  enemy  from  all  sides  at  which  they  could  approach  the  house 
where  we  were.  My  advice,”  he  adds  “was  not  heeded,  as  they  said 
the  Californians  would  not  come  near  us.” 

“Next  morning  got  up  and  one  fellow  went  on  top  of  the  house 
(his  name  Isaac  Bachelder,  surnamed  the  Picayune  because  he  was 
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so  short) — he  sang  out  to  me,  and  said  ‘good  God!  what  a quantity 
of  horses  are  there!’ — and  I told  him  to  look  out  sharp  and  he  would 
see  men  on  top  of  them.” 

It  was  the  Californians,  and  they  were  not  long  in  rushing  the 
house  and  setting  fire  to  the  roof.  Williams,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  chief  skeptics  as  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  now  begged  his 
good  friend  Miguel  Blanco,  a Mexican  citizen,  to  go  out  and  parley 
with  the  men  and  strike  a bargain.  However  White  was  still  dis- 
gusted that  his  advice  of  the  previous  night  had  been  so  summarily 
rejected,  so  he  shook  his  head  and  suggested  that  he  go  out  himself, 
“Williams  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits.  He  was  a traitor  to  us— he 
wrote  a letter  to  the  Californian  commander  encamped  at  the  place 
called  Bella  Union,  which  I saw  him  deliver  to  Felix  Gallardo,  say- 
ing that  if  his  force  did  not  come  up  quick  they  would  not  be  able 
to  take  us,  for  “Stuttering  Aleck”  (whose  name  was  Smith),  was 
out  at  San  Jacinto  and  would  come  to  our  rescue  the  next  day.  I 
know  this  to  be  a fact  for  Captain  Segura,  some  days  afterwards, 
told  me  of  it  and  showed  me  William’s  letter.”7 

Upon  the  refusal  of  Miguel  to  act  as  go-between,  Williams 
hoisted  a flag  of  truce,  but  not  until  firing  had  caused  casualties  on 
both  sides.  Don  Benito  Wilson  parleyed  awhile,  the  upshot  being 
that  the  group  of  men  in  William’  house  surrendered  themselves 
as  prisoners  and  were  locked  in  the  soap  house  until  evening  when 
they  were  transferred  to  a small  adobe  in  what  is  now  known  as 
Boyle  Heights.  Williams,  however,  was  allowed  to  go  free  as 
Michael  White  swore  that  his  place  had  been  taken  by  force. 

On  the  march  into  the  pueblo  “we  were,”  says  White,  “in  the 
utmost  danger  of  being  killed.  The  Californians  and  Mexicans  were 
exasperated  over  the  death  of  Carlos  Ballesteros,  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  to  shoot  us  all.  Ramon  Carrillo  saved  our  lives.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  always  said  that  we  owed  our  lives  to  Serbulo  Varela, 
but  I know  that  he  and  Diego  Sepulveda  were  in  cahoots  and  would 
have  sent  us  to  the  other  world  if  it  had  not  been  for  Ramon  Carrillo. 
I saw  with  my  own  eyes  when  Carrillo,  on  the  road,  went  and  struck 
several  whacks  on  Varela’s  back  with  the  flat  of  his  sword,  saying, 
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‘I’ll  let  you  know  that  they  are  prisoners  of  mine  and  you  can  do 
nothing  with  them.  They  say  I am  an  assasin,  (he  referred  to  the 
charges  preferred  against  him  of  having  murdered  some  Americans 
in  the  Sonoma  region),  I would  prove  to  the  world  I am  not.’  ”8 

Being  a naturalized  citizen  of  Mexico,  White  had  been  caught  in 
rather  an  ugly  place  by  his  fellow  Californians;  and  as  he  was  among 
those  entrenched  at  the  Chino  he  was  accused  of  bearing  arms 
against  Mexico.  He  was  arrested  and  held  in  Los  Angeles  until  a few 
days  before  the  Battle  of  San  Gabriel.  He  heard  it  argued  that  all 
the  prisoners  should  be  sent  to  Mexico,  but  Andres  Pico  raised  a 
dissenting  voice  claiming  that  if  this  were  done  the  Americans  would 
send  the  captured  Californians  to  Cape  Horn. 

White’s  jailers  were  William  Workman,  Ygnacio  Palomares  and 
Ricardo  Vejar.  On  the  day  he  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  re- 
leased, he  and  a man  named  Cottrell  struck  out  for  the  ranchito  of 
Juan  Perez,9  where  they  were  informed  by  Perez  that  the  feeling 
against  them  still  ran  high  among  the  Mexican  population  and  if 
seen  their  lives  would  not  be  spared.  All  day  White  and  his  com- 
panion remained  under  Juan  Perez’s  bed  and  after  darkness  had 
fallen  they  set  out  for  Los  Angeles  where  Michael  at  once  reported 
at  the  Avila  adobe,  headquarters  of  Stockton  and  Kearny.  Upon 
General  Kearny’s  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  had  been  set  at  liberty 
legally,  Miguel  replied,  “No  Senor,  I have  taken  French  liberty — if 
the  cage  door  is  left  open  the  bird  will  fly  away,”  and  with  a laugh 
Kearney  dismissed  him  saying  he  had  better  go  home. 

On  the  way  he  met  one  of  the  Higuera  family  who,  upon  hearing 
that  he  had  lately  come  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Americans 
asked  if  they  stood  in  danger  of  being  killed  if  they  went  to  Los 
Angeles. 

“Killed?  The  Devil,”  scoffed  Michael.  “You  are  not  a deer,  you 
may  go  in  and  deliver  your  arms,  or  go  and  put  them  away  and  go 
on  with  your  work  and  no  one  will  molest  you,”  adding  the  sage 
advice  that  now  that  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
canos he  had  better  go  home  and  keep  quiet. 

Arriving  at  his  home,  the  little  adobe  and  two-story  board  house 
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that  still  stands  on  Huntington  Drive,10  White  found  that  during 
his  absence  his  family  had  been  reduced  almost  to  starvation,  and  he 
was  without  money  to  buy  food.  William  Workman  had  always 
been  friendly,  and  in  spite  of  recent  events  White  felt  that  he  could 
count  on  him  in  this  dilemma.  He  made  his  way  to  the  Puente 
Rancho  and  it  did  not  take  Don  Guillermo  long  to  realize  the  straits 
in  which  Michael  found  himself.  Without  a word  he  supplied  him 
with  a sack  of  flour  and  bade  him  send  his  ox-cart  for  further  pro- 
visions. 

When  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  reached  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Michael  White  succumbed  to  the  lure  of  wealth  and  started 
north.  However,  the  only  thing  he  acquired  was  a fever  which  kept 
him  in  Santa  Clara  on  his  return  journey,  and  he  was  nursed  back 
to  health  by  Mrs.  Robert  Livermore.11  Fully  recovered,  he  turned 
his  steps  toward  the  Stanislaus  district  instead  of  San  Gabriel,  where 
he  struck  up  a partnership  with  an  Irishman,  named  “Ned,”  and 
soon  found  that  his  luck  had  turned  and  he  was  becoming  rich. 
Christmas,  1849,  he  had  enough  of  a stake  to  go  to  San  Francisco, 
where  early  in  January  he  took  the  brig  Colombian  bound  for  San 
Pedro. 

When  spring  came  around  once  more  the  gold  fever  returned 
and  he  went  back  to  the  mines,  netting  about  five  thousand  dollars 
in  three  weeks  which  he  deposited  in  the  keeping  of  William  Stock- 
ton12  at  Stockton,  and  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  Calaveras.  He  had 
no  luck  this  time,  but  was  not  greatly  worried  because  of  the 
money  he  had  already  made;  but  his  feeling  of  security  was  short 
lived  for  when  he  asked  for  his  gold  Stockton  bluntly  told  him  that 
he  had  spent  the  money  in  speculation  and  was  unable  to  replace  it. 
White  engaged  a lawyer  by  the  name  of  Fair13  to  press  suit  for  re- 
covery, only  to  have  this  disciple  of  Blackstone  turn  around  and 
abscond  with  the  sum  which  the  court  had  awarded  to  Michael. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  an  honest  debtor  he  would  have  been  in  a 
serious  way;  but  a man  who  owned  Michael  six  hundred  dollars 
found  it  convenient  to  pay  the  debt,  and  White  immediately  pur- 
chased a wagon  and  two  mules  with  which  he  set  out  for  the  vici- 
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nity  of  San  Jose  and  his  brother-in-law  Isidoro  Guillen,  the  latter 
being  his  banker  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  dollars.  Finding 
the  money  intact  he  took  one  thousand  and  invested  it  in  merchan- 
dise which  he  planned  to  haul  to  San  Gabriel. 

With  his  two  mules  and  his  covered  wagon  Michael  White  set 
out  for  his  home,  creating  quite  a furor  in  San  Gabriel  upon  his  ar- 
rival for  he  declared  this  was  the  first  covered  wagon  ever  seen  in 
that  Mission  community. 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  better  leave  mining 
alone  Michael  settled  down  on  his  San  Isidro  rancho  and  built  a 
crude  mill.  Life  was  quite  uneventful,  until  there  came  the  news 
of  the  murder  of  Sheriff  Barton  of  Los  Angeles  by  the  bandit  Juan 
Flores.  “A  few  days  afterwards  I was  going  to  my  mill”  relates 
Michael,  “which  I had  just  finished,  there  were  some  oak  trees  be- 
twixt my  house  and  the  mill,  and  I thought  I would  chop  them 
down  ...  As  I was  at  work  cutting  down  a tree  Pancho  Daniel  (the 
lieutenant  of  Flores)  rode  past  me  with  his  gun  pointed  toward  me. 
I said  Hello  Mace,  what  is  up?  I mistook  Daniel  for  the  doctor— a 
few  minutes  later  my  son  Joseph,  who  was  murdered  some  years 
after  in  El  Monte,  came  to  me  and  said  ‘Father,  the  man  that  just 
passed  here  is  a robber,  go  and  get  your  gun’  ...  I went  for  my  gun 
and  went  to  the  swamp  where  the  people  that  were  hunting  Daniel 
were.  The  party  after  him  were  Stockton,  Osborne,  the  three  King 
boys,  Darcy  and  several  others.  I told  them  that  if  they  would 
promise  me  not  to  kill  the  man  on  my  premises  I would  catch  him. 
My  idea  was  to  take  him  alive,  so  as  to  ascertain  from  him  who  were 
his  associates.  They  promised  me.  I set  the  swamp  on  fire,  and  I 
knew  there  was  hole  in  the  swamp  where  he  could  hide  himself.  I 
went  into  the  swamp,  Stockton  following  me,  swinging  his  gun  one 
side  and  another,  right  at  my  back — he  was  more  frightened  than  a 
little.  I was  afraid  he  would  shoot,  I told  him  to  go  out  first,  at  this 
I heard  a pistol  and  one  of  the  King  boys  said  ‘here  he  is’  and  banged 
again  ...  I ran  toward  King  and  told  him  to  let  the  man  alone,  for 
he  was  violating  the  agreement — the  man  was  already  flat  on  his 
back  in  the  last  gasp  . . . then  I saw  them  take  from  the  body  a hand- 
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ful  of  gold  coin  and  James  Barton’s  Masonic  ring,  which  I knew  at 
once  . . . from  which  I drew  the  conclusion  that  he  was  one  of  Bar- 
ton’s murderers.  They  took  the  body  on  a mule  to  the  Mission,  and 
on  arriving  there  Doctor  Osborne  cut  off  his  head,  then  he  wanted 
the  people  of  El  Monte  to  stick  the  head  upon  a pole,  but  they 
made  him  bury  the  head  with  the  body.14 

“A  few  days  later  they  were  still  hunting  for  Barton’s  murderers 
and  Clapp’s  party  . . . arrested  all  the  Spanish  young  men,  among 
them  one  that  I had  brought  up  in  my  house,  named  Felipe  Lopez.” 
Michael,  who  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  arrest,  went  after  Fe- 
lipe, entering  the  camp  of  the  posse  where  Felipe,  Pedro,  his  brother, 
Diego  Navarro  and  Juan  Valenzuela  were  held  captive.  The  last 
three  were  killed  by  their  captors  but  Felipe,  at  Michael’s  insistence, 
went  free.  The  reason  given  for  the  killing  of  the  boys,  according 
to  White,  was  that  they  had  talked  with  Daniel.  “For  the  same 
reason,”  he  remarks,  “they  might  have  murdered  me,  for  once  Mur- 
rieta came  with  all  his  party  to  my  house  and  asked  for  supper, 
which  I provided  them.  We  did  not  know  the  man  and  at  supper 
time  my  wife  remarked  that  ‘Joaquin  Murrieta  esta  muy  bravo  con 
los  hueros\  to  which  the  stranger  replied,  ‘No,  I am  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  him,  he  is  quite  a gentleman,  and  they  all  know 
your  husband,  and  no  one  will  hurt  him.’  But  if  I had  refused  the 
supper  the  man  might  have  murdered  me  for  he  turned  out  to  be 
Murrieta,  himself,  and  the  party  of  his  fellow  brigands.” 

This  end  White’s  narrative,  save  for  a long  and  somewhat  wan- 
dering dissertion  upon  his  famous  mother-in-law  Eulalia  Perez  de 
Guillen. 

The  last  years  of  this  early  estranjero  in  California,  were  passed 
in  comparative  poverty  and  with  little  to  make  them  noteworthy.* 


*Editor’>s  Note : Michael  White  died  about  1885. 
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NOTES 

1The  recollection  of  Michael  White  (Miguel  Blanco)  were  taken  down  by 
Thomas  Savage  in  Pomona,  December  16th,  1887,  and  repose  in  the  archives  of 
the  Bancroft  Library. 

2In  1828-1829  William  G.  Dana  was  engaged  in  building  a schooner  at  Goleta, 
which  was  first  christened  La  Fama  and  afterwards  Santa  Barbara.  It  is  very 
likely  that  White  took  more  credit  for  the  ship-building  than  was  really  his. 

3This  probably  refers  to  the  house  of  Tomas  Feliz,  which  was  built  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Cahuenga  Pass. 

4If  White’s  mileage  is  correct  this  would  have  brought  them  to  a point  on  the 
river  almost  in  a line  with  the  present  Walt  Disney  Studios. 

5Rancho  Huerta  de  Cuati  was  owned  by  Victoria  Reid,  wife  of  Hugo  Reid. 
She  owned  this  rancho  and  that  of  Santa  Anita  and  was  one  of  the  few  full- 
blood  Indians  to  hold  land  under  a Mexican  grant,  in  California.  She  sold  the 
Huerta  de  Cuati  to  Don  Benito  Wilson,  who  came  to  California  with  the 
Workman-Rowland  party.  He  renamed  it  “Lake  Vineyard.” 

6Pauline  or  Pablo  Weaver  was  a whipsawyer  who  had  also  been  a guide  for 
Colonel  Cooke  of  the  Mormon  Battalion.  Weaver  had  been  asked  to  accept  a 
grant  of  land  in  what  is  now  San  Bernardino  County  prior  to  1843,  but  he 
refused.  He  and  Isaac  Williams  petitioned  for  the  San  Gorgonio  Rancho  in 
1845.  This  was  the  most  easterly  of  the  Mission  San  Gabriel’s  holdings  and 
was  at  the  summit  of  San  Gorgonio  Pass.  While  no  grant  was  accorded,  it  is 
possible  that  one  was  issued,  (see  George  William  Beattie,  Heritage  of  the 
Valley , Pasadena,  San  Pasqual  Press,  1939,  p.  68)  Michael  White  was  grantee 
of  the  Rancho  Muscupiabe,  at  the  foot  of  Cajon  Pass  and  built  a house  thereon. 
He  resided  there  for  some  time.  (Ibid.,  p.  59  note) 

7According  to  Don  Benito  Wilson  in  his  Observations  of  Early  Days  (Histori- 
cal Society  of  Southern  California  Annual  Publication,  1934),  he  wrote  a letter 
to  Gillespie  from  the  Chino  Rancho  appraising  the  Lieutenant  of  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  come  to  his  assistance  in  the  pueblo  due 
to  lack  of  ammunition.  This  letter  was  given  to  Felix  Gallardo  to  deliver,  but 
Williams  told  the  messenger  to  deliver  it  to  General  Flores,  instead,  as  a token 
of  his  Williams’)  loyalty  to  the  Californians. 

8This  incident  occurred  during  the  Bear  Flag  Revolt  at  Sonoma.  On  June  18th 
or  19th,  1846,  two  men,  Cowie  and  Palmer,  were  sent  by  William  Ide  to  se- 
cure a keg  of  powder  from  the  Fitch  Rancho  on  the  Russian  River.  Discard- 
ing all  precaution  these  men  took  the  main  road  and  were  captured  by  Ramon 
Carrillo  and  Juan  Padilla,  by  whom  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  killed. 

9 Juan  Crespin  Perez  was  first  grantee  of  Rancho  Paso  de  Bartolo  Viejo  in 
1835.  This  was  later  the  El  Ranchito  of  Pico,  who  was  alloted  8000  acres  by 
the  U.S.  Land  Commission  on  his  claim. 
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10White  took  up  his  residence  on  his  San  Isidro  rancho,  near  San  Gabriel 
about  1844.  Benjamin  Hayes  and  his  wife  visited  there  in  1852,  and  Mrs.  Hayes 
wrote  a description  of  the  visit  to  a sister  (see  Pioneer  Notes,  Diaries  of  fudge 
Benj.  Hayes  pp.  88-89). 

1:LThis  was  Josefa  Higuera,  wife  of  Robert  Livermore  who  owned  the  Pozitos 
Rancho,  now  Livermore  Valley— and  the  Canada  de  los  Vaqueros  on  the  road 
from  San  Jose  to  Sacramento.  It  was  undoubtedly  at  the  latter  place  that  White 
received  Mrs.  Livermore’s  care.  The  term  Santa  Clara  at  that  time  had  a wider 
meaning  than  the  immediate  Mission  community  of  that  name. 

12William  B.  Stockton,  a member  of  Co.  F,  New  York  Volunteers,  came  to 
California  in  1847. 

13This  was  not  James  G.  Fair  of  Comstock  fame. 

14This  part  of  White’s  narrative  does  not  coincide  with  other  stories  of  the 
same  happening.  In  Major  Bell’s  account  in  On  the  Old  West  Coast,  he  re- 
lates the  incident  and  says  that  the  man  killed  was  Mexican  Joe,  a young  fellow 
employed  by  Uncle  Billie  Rubottom  of  El  Monte.  Rubottom  had  sent  the  boy 
on  an  errand  to  Benito  Wilson’s,  which  was  not  far  from  White’s  place.  On 
the  way  he  was  ambushed  by  a group  of  men  who  were  hunting  Barton’s 
murderers.  The  body  was  brought  to  San  Gabriel  and  decapitated  by  Doctor 
Osborne,  who  then  took  the  head  to  Los  Angeles.  A group  of  Rubottom’s 
friends  retrieved  the  head  and  it  was  interred  with  the  body.  According  to 
Judge  Hayes’  Notes,  Pancho  Daniel  was  lynched  Nov.  30,  1858.  Barton’s 
murder  took  place  January  30,  1857. 


The  Jayhawkers  at  the  Missouri 

A remarkable  discovery 


By  Carl  I.  Wheat 


Since  the  publication  of  “The  Forty-Niners  in  Death  Valley 
(a  Tentative  Census)”  in  the  December,  1939  issue  of  this 
Quarterly , there  came  to  the  writer’s  attention  an  entry  in  a 
contemporary  journal  stating  that,  late  in  May,  1849,  the  editor  of 
The  Frontier  Guardian , published  at  Kanesville,  on  the  Iowa  side  of 
the  Missouri  River  above  Council  Bluffs,  had  taken  the  names  of  the 
“Knoxville  Company”  for  publication  in  his  journal.  This  group  later 
assumed  the  title  of  the  “Jayhawkers,”  and  many  of  those  who 
started  with  the  company  from  Knoxville  on  April  5th,  remained 
together  during  the  great  adventure  in  Death  Valley  and  adjacent 
deserts. 

Inquiry  at  the  Library  of  Congress  disclosed  that  no  copies  of 
The  Frontier  Guardian  for  1849  are  in  that  library’s  collection  of 
early  newspapers,  but  a note  was  discovered  indicating  that  a few 
issues  were  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  Harvard  University. 
Without  much  hope  that  the  issue  in  question  would  be  among  those 
thus  preserved,  that  library  was  approached,  and  in  the  issue  of  the 
journal  in  question  for  May  30,  1849,  not  only  was  the  list  of  the 
Knoxville  Company’s  membership  discovered,  but  with  this  list  was 
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found  the  entire  “Constitution  and  By-Laws”  of  the  group.  In  view 
of  its  historical  importance  the  article  thus  found  is  here  reproduced. 

The  list,  as  published,  includes  not  only  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  Knoxville  Company,  as  then  constituted,  but  also  numerous 
other  names  of  California-bound  goldseekers  at  that  time  encamped 
at  or  near  Kanesville  ready  for  the  crossing  of  the  Missouri.  In  the 
list  as  here  published  asterisks  have  been  placed  opposite  the  names 
of  those  who  later  shared  adventure  in  Death  Valley  and  were 
recognized  members  of  the  Jayhawkers,  as  listed  by  Colton  and 
others  in  later  years.  Apparently  several  of  the  original  company 
left  the  group  at  Salt  Lake,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  Lorton)  joined  other 
groups  on  the  journey  south  from  that  point  and  thus  missed  Death 
Valley.  Several  persons  not  originally  of  the  group  were  added  to 
it  later,  or  wandered  across  the  desert  along  with  the  Jayhawkers 
and  thus  became  members  of  the  company  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
unions in  after  years. 

As  a confirmation  of  the  Jayhawker  accounts,  and  as  a contem- 
poraneous record  of  an  historically  important  group  of  California- 
bound  gold-seekers,  this  Frontier  Guardian  article  seems  highly 
interesting  and  valuable.  Its  entire  text  follows: 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Knox 
County  Company , Illinois 

For  a more  perfect  organization  of  the  above  named  Company, 
we  mutually  bind  ourselves  to  observe  in  the  strictest  manner  the 
following  Constitution  and  By-Laws: 

Art.  i . The  officers  of  this  company  shall  consist  of  one  Captain, 
one  Lieutenant,  four  Sergeants  and  one  Clerk.  To  hold  their  offices 
until  the  arrival  of  the  company  at  its  destination,  to  be  elected 
by  ballot,  by  a vote  of  a majority  of  the  company. 

Art.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Captain,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  company  and  direct  its  movements — determine  the  number 
of  men  to  be  detailed  on  guard — direct  as  to  the  time  of  turning 
out — herding  and  yoking  cattle,  and  see  that  all  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  are  strictly  complied  with. 
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Art.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Lieutenant  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Captain,  in  case  of  his  absence  or  inability. 

Art.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  1st  Sergeant  to  keep  an  alpha- 
betical roll — call  the  same  each  morning,  and  detail  the  guard  and 
sergeant  of  the  guard  for  the  following  night. 

Art.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  prepare  a roll  of  the 
company  for  the  1st  Sergeant  and  record  the  proceedings  of  the 
company. 

Art.  6.  A committee  of  three  shall  be  elected  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  inspect  all  the  teams,  waggons  and  outfits  of  the  company 
before  leaving  the  Missouri  river,  and  none  shall  be  permitted  to 
start  with  the  company  unless  found  sufficient  in  these  respects. 
It  shall  also  be  their  duty  to  report  to  the  captain  any  abuse  or 
mismanagement  of  teams  while  on  the  route. 

Art.  7.  No  one  shall  be  considered  a member  of  this  company 
until  his  name  is  signed  to  this  Constitution  and  code  of  By-Laws. 

Art.  8.  Other  persons  may  become  members  of  this  company 
by  a vote  of  a majority  of  the  same,  and  signing  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws. 

Art.  9.  This  Constitution  and  By-Laws  may  be  altered  or  others 
substituted  in  their  place  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  company. 

By-Laws 

Art.  1.  No  fire-arms  shall  be  discharged  within  forty  rods  of 
camp,  except  under  the  directions  of  the  sergeant  of  the  guard. 

Art.  2.  No  loaded  guns  with  caps  on  shall  be  permitted  in  camp 
except  by  the  directions  of  the  Captain,  and  never  in  wagons 
while  traveling. 

[No  Art.  3] 

Art.  4.  No  spiritous  liquors  shall  be  used  in  the  company  ex- 
cept as  a medicine. 

Art.  5.  The  Captain  may  call  a meeting  of  the  company  at  any 
time — and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  do  so  upon  the  request  of  five 
members  of  the  company. 

Art.  6.  A horse  shall  be  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  guide  by 
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the  company — to  be  ultimately  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of 
the  company. 

Art.  7.  For  the  first  wilful  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  company,  he  shall  perform  extra  duty  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Captain.  For  repetition  of  the  same  offence — for  refusal  to  obey 
orders  or  intoxication,  any  person  may  be  expelled  from  the  com- 
pany by  a vote  of  majority  of  the  same. 

Art.  8.  Any  person  selling  for  giving  spiritous  liquors  to  an 
Indian  shall  be  expelled  from  the  company. 


Names 


*J.  L.  Woolsey,  Knox,  111. 

Wm.  Whaley, 

do 

Nath.  Hurlbut, 

do 

J.  B.  V.  Wallace,  do 

*J.  Grooscup, 

do 

John  Short, 

do 

*Ubin  P.  Davison, 

do 

Otho  Berkshire, 

do 

*Oren  Clark, 

do 

R.  Baldwin,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 

*H.  B.  Frans, 

do 

H.  Surmeier,  Adams,  111. 

*C.  B.  Mecum, 

do 

J.  B.  Surmeier, 

do 

*J.  B.  Colton, 

do 

John  Lake, 

do 

*M.  P.  Edgerton, 

do 

F.  Muer, 

do 

N.  D.  Morse, 

do 

John  A.  Roth, 

do 

J.  E.  Hale, 

do 

Fred  Ketzler, 

do 

*A.  C.  Clay, 

do 

John  Spees, 

do 

*John  Cole, 

do 

J.  D.  Campbell,  Washington 

J.  W.  Semple 

do 

County,  Iowa 

Alex  Ewing, 

do 

D.  L.  Fidler, 

do 

R.  C.  Price, 

do 

Peter  Buck, 

do 

E.  N.  Taylor, 

do 

J.  H.  Cooper, 

do 

L.  D.  Montgomery, 

do 

Alex  Sandilan, 

do 

Cephas  Arms, 

do 

Geo.  W.  Buck, 

do 

John  H.  Ewing, 

do 

J.  Hasbrook,  Rock  Island,  111. 

Edw.  McGowan, 

do 

S.  Shelhammer, 

do 

*Asa  Haynes, 

do 

John  Herald, 

do 

*J.  W.  Plummer 

do 

Wm.  Petre, 

do 

#George  Allen, 

do 

C.  W.  Miller,  Mercer,  111. 
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*Thos.  McGrow, 

*John  L.  West 
*Edward  Doty, 

*Bruen  Byram, 

*W.  B.  Rude, 

*Aaron  Larkin, 

*Alex.  Palmer, 

*Thos.  Shannon, 

Robert  Kimble,  do 

H.  J.  Ward,  Warren,  111. 
Jno.  D.  Thompson,  do 
J.  Mackey,  do 

F.  S.  Kellogg,  Peoria,  111. 

L.  Bartholomew,  do 
*E.  F.  Bartholomew,  do 
Edw.  Kellogg,  do 
Wm.  Kellogg,  do 
Wm.  B.  Lorton,  N.  Y.  City 
*S.  P.  Edgerton,  Galesburgh 
D.  C.  Norton,  Knox,  111. 

J.  R.  Parker,  Fulton,  111. 


Jacob  Grimm,  do 

J.  B.  Anderson,  do 

S.  Wise,  do 

Theo.  Ingersol,  do 

John  Chatterton,  do 

John  Lawrence,  do 

F.  B.  Shannon,  do 

H.  D.  Walker,  do 

R.  Cunningham,  do 

Orville  Jones,  do 

James  Dunn,  do 


John  Evans, 

do 

L.  F.  Langford, 

do 

Thos.  Gordon, 

do 

James  Merrifield, 

do 

James  H.  Ellis, 

Joseph  Ellis, 

A.  Barton, 

Henry  Baxter,  Capt.,  Fayette 

Rovers  of  Jonesville,  Mich. 
G.  W.  Halsted,  Lieut., 

Jonesville,  Mich. 


H.  W.  Platt,  Sec’y. 

do 

J.  S.  Lewis,  Treas. 

do 

C.  R.  Ralph, 

do 

A.  S.  Welch, 

do 

G.  C.  Cooley, 

do 

A.  J.  Baker, 

do 

Ira  Latham, 

do 

A.  M.  Dibble, 

do 

Andrew  Hartman 

do 

J.  F.  Underdonk,  M.D., 

do 

P.  P.  Acker, 

Kalamazoo,  Michi 

G.  A.  Gale, 

do 

C.  L.  Cobb, 

do 

Henry  Gregory, 

do 

Robert  Taylor,  Knox,  111. 

Ira  Wells,  (surgeon 

of  the 

company,)  Rock  Island  Co. 

Luke  Wells, 

do 

Alex  Wells, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


At  a meeting  of  the  Company  on  the  12th  of  May,  — this  Consti- 
tution and  code  of  By-Laws  were  adopted  and  the  following  persons 
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elected  under  it,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution,  viz:  Asa  Haynes, 
Captain— Cephas  Arms,  Lieutenant— Thomas  Shannon,  First  Ser- 
geant—Edward  Doty,  E.  N.  Taylor  and  Charles  B.  Mecum,  second, 
third  and  fourth  sergeants— H.  C.  Price,  Clerk.  Committee  of  Inspec- 
tion—J.  L.  West,  F.  S.  Kellogg,  and  J.  R.  Parker. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  ADOBE  DE  PALOMARES  TAKEN  FROM 
THE  EAST  SIDE 


The  1940  Landmarks  Pilgrimage 


By  Charles  Gibbs  Adams 


T 


^ he  1940  pilgrimage  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern 
California  was  the  tenth  of  a series  of  annual  summer  treks 
to  historic  shrines.  It  embraced  many  of  the  ancient  adobes 
of  the  San  Gabriel  and  Pomona  Valleys;  and  celebrated  the  restora- 
tion of  two  of  those  priceless  landmarks.  It  was  voted  one  of  the 
most  profitably  instructive  of  the  series. 

The  place  of  assembly  of  more  than  two  hundred  votaries  and  of 
the  address  of  welcome  by  President  Marco  Newmark,  was  under 
the  Live  Oaks  of  the  garden  of  Rancho  La  Puente,  ancient  seat  of 
the  pioneer  Rowland  and  Workman  families  whose  descendants  are 
still  leaders  in  the  life  of  Southern  California. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival,  overland,  of  the  brave  “Workman  Party” 
in  1841,  its  leaders  John  Rowland  and  William  Workman,  by  be- 
coming Mexican  citizens,  secured  jointly  the  La  Puente  Grant  of 
fifty  thousand  rich  acres.  There,  in  1841,  Workman  built,  for  the 
Mexican  girl  Nicolasa  whom  he  took  to  wife,  the  beautiful  old 
ranch  house  we  inspected.  Unique  in  the  remote  land  of  a century 
ago,  it  was  of  English  Manor-house  architecture,  with  steep  slate 
roof  brought  from  England  by  sailing  vessel  around  Cape  Horn;  yet 
its  massive  walls  were  of  the  adobe  of  California. 
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Also  we  inspected  the  stately  but  deserted  Spanish  palace  which 
Walter  Temple  built  amidst  the  same  gardens,  within  the  past  score 
of  years.  It  took  six  long  years  to  construct  it  in  the  grand  manner 
of  other  days. 

Also  we  viewed,  on  the  Ranch,  the  historic  private  cemetery  of 
the  Workman,  Rowland  and  Temple  families,  where  also  lie  the 
remains  of  Pio  Pico,  last  of  California’s  Mexican  governors. 

Hosts  and  guides  to  this  unit  of  the  pilgrimage  were  Mr.  Boyle 
Workman,  the  historian,  and  Don  Tomas  Workman  Temple. 

On  leaving  La  Puente,  in  a procession  of  half  a hundred  automo- 
biles, the  Pomona  Valley  Historical  Society  acted  as  guides,  with 
Mr.  Roy  Fryer  of  Pomona  as  marshal. 

Between  La  Puente  and  Rincon  were  viewed,  on  the  wing,  the  old 
adobe  ranch  houses  of  Joseph  Rowland,  contemporary  with  that  of 
his  partner,  Workman,  of  Santiago  Martinez,  built  in  1845,  of  Ramon 
Vejar  on  the  Diamond  Bar  Ranch,  and  of  the  Rancho  Santa  Ana 
del  Chino. 

Reaching  the  hamlet  of  Rincon  on  the  ancient  Ramona  Rincon 
Road  skirting  the  Lomas  de  Santiago,  we  caught  a glimpse  of  the 
old  Cota  hacienda;  then  enjoyed  a fascinating  hour  in  the  cool  and 
spacious  verandah-surrounded  adobe  ranch  house  which  that  Cali- 
fornian grandee,  Bernardo  Yorba,  of  a century  ago,  had  built  for  a 
daughter.  In  1868  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Slaughter, 
and  was  thenceforth  an  important  station  on  the  Butterfield  over- 
land stage  lines  that  preceeded  the  building  of  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Slaughter’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Julia  Fuqua,  has,  for  the  past  se- 
veral years,  been  restoring,  with  single-handed  bravery,  this  precious 
monument  which  time  had  almost  destroyed.  The  income  from  her 
hay  crops  have  every  year  been  poured  into  the  work. 

Would  that  some  brave  soul  had  done  the  same  for  the  noble 
hacienda  of  Don  Bernardo. 

Here,  too,  Mrs.  Fuqua  has  gathered  a most  instructive  collection 
of  relics  of  the  past  hundred  years;  old  furniture  and  portraits,  ar- 
chaic guns,  lamps,  churns,  bells,  crockery  and  fabrics. 

Here  one  sees  the  centuries  meet  dramatically;  for  from  the  little 
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hill  on  which  the  hacienda  stands,  one  look  straight  down  into  the 
bed  of  the  vast  reservoir-lake  that  is  being  prepared  to  store  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River  in  the  greatest  irrigation  project  that 
man  has  ever  undertaken.  The  waters  on  their  way  to  give  life  to 
Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  area  will  lap  the  very  edges  of  Mrs. 
Fuqua’s  garden. 

The  climax  of  the  pilgrimage  was  the  return  to  Pomona,  to  view 
the  tremendous  work  that  the  Pomona  Valley  Historical  Society, 
together  with  the  Park  and  Water  Departments  of  Pomona,  have 
done  in  restoring — rebuilding,  actually — the  handsome  old  adobe 
home  of  Ygnacio  Palomares  on  Rancho  San  Jose. 

The  great  house  of  Don  Ygnacio’s  dreams  was  built  in  1853,  when 
in  a dozen  fat  years  on  the  rancho,  his  cattle  had  brought  him 
riches,  “Casa  Madera,”  as  it  was  called  because  its  wooden  roof, 
standing  as  it  did  squarely  on  the  old  road  between  the  Mormon 
colony  of  San  Bernardino  and  the  little  metropolis  of  Nuestra 
Senora  La  Reina  de  Los  Angeles  de  Porciuncula,  became  the  center 
of  hospitality  for  a circle  of  hundred  miles.  By  gradual  steps  it 
became,  too,  the  principal  stopping  place  of  the  old  San  Bernardino 
stage  coaches  and  of  the  twenty-mule  freight  teams,  as  well  as  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Mexicans  who  travelled  that  way  by  their  own  saddle 
horses  or  ox  carts. 

The  restoration  has  been  made  authentic  by  devoted  study  of  old 
photographs,  paintings,  diaries,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  the  memories  of 
nonagenarians  who  knew  the  hacienda  in  the  days  of  its  glory 

The  casa  has  been  veritably  refurnished  with  antiques  studiously 
assembled  by  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Walker,  chairman,  Mrs.  Miriam  C. 
Post  and  Mrs.  George  Phillips  of  Pomona  Valley. 

The  garden  and  family  orchard  have  been  restored  in  like  manner 
under  the  direction  of  the  writer,  with  the  devoted  aid  of  Homer 
Duffy  and  Frank  Pedley  of  Pomona  and  Park  Superintendent  Hunt, 
with  every  plant  and  tree  as  Don  Ygnacio  placed  it.  There  grow 
again  the  Century  Plants  and  Nopales,  the  Pomegranates,  Sweet 
Limes,  Guavas,  Seedling  Oranges,  Toyons,  Pepper  Trees,  Fan  Palms, 
Dates  and  the  native  Cottonwoods.  There  again  climb  the  old  Rose 
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Vines  that  went  away  to  spend  many  years  in  other  gardens.  There 
grow  again  all  the  loved  old  kitchen  herbs.  There  runs  again  the 
stone  ditch  of  the  old  zanja;  there  stand  the  well  and  trough  where 
the  horses  drank  almost  a century  ago. 

The  pilgrims  of  1940,  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, assembled  for  picnic  lunch  in  the  spacious  rustic  palm- 
thatched  ramada,  now  planted  to  grape  vines  that  are  grand  children 
of  Don  Ygnacio’s. 

There  were  brief  addresses  by  President  Marco  Newmark,  Se- 
cretary Ana  Begue  de  Packman,  Past  President  J.  Gregg  Layne,  Don 
Porfirio  Palomares,  Custodian  now,  Past  President  Bess  Adams  Gar- 
ner of  the  local  Society,  Don  Miguel  Estudillo  of  Riverside  and 
others. 

For  the  success  of  the  pilgrimage  the  Society  is  indebted  to  the 
live  work  of  Mr.  Guy  Giffen,  Senoras  de  Packman  and  Florence 
Sepulveda  Dodson  Schoneman  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Bentley. 
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By  J.  Gregg  Layne 


San  Bernardino , California.  Settlement  and  Growth  of  a Pass-site 
City.  By  H.  F.  Raup.  University  of  California  Publication  in 
Geography,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  i.  pp — 64,  plates  1-5,  6 figures  in  text, 
folding  map.  University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley  and  Los 
Angeles,  1940  8°  75  cents. 

Hallock  F.  Raup,  of  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  in 
his  monograph  on  San  Bernardino,  California  as  a pass-site  city,  has 
given  both  students  of  geography  and  of  history  a work  of  per- 
manent value,  and  to  the  layman,  a most  interesting  and  instructive 
paper. 

Not  in  her  fine  book,  American  History  and  its  Geographic  Con- 
ditions, has  Ellen  Churchill  Semple  given  a better  example,  nor  in 
the  works  of  those  masters  of  the  history  of  the  Frontier,  Frederick 
Jackson  Turner  and  Frederic  L.  Paxson,  is  the  geographic  influence 
on  history  shown  more  clearly  than  in  Mr.  Raup’s  monograph  just 
published  by  the  University  of  California  Press. 

Lying  as  it  does  at  the  lower  end  of  the  great  Cajon  Pass,  traversed 
as  it  is  by  both  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Union  Pacific  railroads,  San 
Bernardino  holds  its  place  of  importance  in  California — gained 
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earlier  when  the  pass  from  the  Mohave  Desert  brought  in  the  immi- 
grant trains  and  the  commerce  that  came  overland  from  Utah  and 
the  east. 

The  author  has  traced  the  history  of  the  Pass  and  later,  the  city  of 
San  Bernardino  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Spanish  Explorer,  the 
Mormons,  and  then  the  influx  of  American  citizens  from  all  states 
of  the  Union.  He  has  here  told  us  the  story  of  the  Rancho  San  Ber- 
nardino, granted  to  the  Lugos  and  Diego  Sepulveda,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  that  great  area  by  those  early  Spanish  Californians,  then  the 
selling  of  the  rancho  to  the  Mormons  and  the  founding  of  the  city 
by  those  tireless  pioneers,  and  later  of  the  development  of  the  “Gate 
City”  into  the  important  city  it  has  become. 

The  geographic  and  climatic  conditions  and  the  important  part 
they  played  in  all  this  development  is  given  in  a manner  that  could 
be  done  only  by  a geographer  of  ability. 

Mr.  Raup  has  done  an  excellent  piece  of  work  which  the  student 
of  California  history  cannot  afford  to  be  without.  It  is  a fine  con- 
tribution to  local  history,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  adequate  diagrams 
and  maps,  and  fine  illustrations,  and  is  fully  documented  in  the 
customary  manner  of  this  thorough  scholar. 


Coronado’s  Quest . The  Discovery  of  the  Southwestern  States.  By 
A.  Grove  Day.  University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley  and  Los 
Angeles.  1940.  xvi,  418  pp.  Index,  Fldg.  Map.  $2.50 

Four  hundred  years  ago  the  white  man  made  his  first  great  explo- 
rations into  what  is  now  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States 
of  America— so  it  is  quite  fitting  that  observance  of  that  great 
“entrada”  headed  by  Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado  and  his  intrepid 
lieutenants  should  be  made  here  in  California  this  year,  as  well  as  in 
New  Mexico  where  most  elaborate  preparations  and  celebrations 
have  already  taken  place  to  commemorate  the  great  event— whereby 
the  world  gained  its  first  accurate  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the 
great  Southwest  and  of  the  men  who  inhabited  it. 

From  the  Press  of  the  University  of  California  comes  California’s 
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first  contribution  to  the  celebration  of  the  Coronado  Quarto  Cen- 
tennial— Professor  Day’s  book — Coronado's  Quest.  This  book 
is  the  first  full  biography  of  Francisco  Coronado  that  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  giving  as  it  does  the  complete  and  detailed  history  of  the 
great  expedition  in  all  its  branches  in  a most  readable  and  enter- 
taining style,  it  will  acquaint  a larger  number  of  Americans  with  a 
knowledge  of  Coronado  and  his  travels  than  probably  would  have 
been  done  for  some  time. 

In  his  prologue  Dr.  Day  has  given  us  a picture  of  Coronado’s  fore- 
runners—Cab  eza  de  Vaca  and  his  wanderings,  and  of  the  alarmist 
Marcos  de  Niza,  and  then  gives  a most  thorough  understanding  of 
men  and  conditions  in  Mexico  at  the  time  the  great  expedition  was 
generated. 

Castaneda’s  Narrative  of  course  has  been  the  basis  for  his  full 
work;  but  in  each  case,  the  author  has  gone  into  detail  from  further 
research  on  all  points  of  the  expedition  and  its  various  side  explor- 
ations, as  carried  on  by  Alarcon  and  Melchior  Diaz  up  the  Colo- 
rado and  through  the  Pima  country,  and  by  Pedro  de  Tovar  to  the 
Grand  Canyon.  So  vividly  has  he  painted  his  picture,  that  we  travel 
the  weary  miles  through  the  cities  of  Cibola,  and  up  the  Rio  Grande 
as  far  as  Taos,  and  then  over  into  the  Pecos  country,  through  Texas 
and  into  Kansas,  looking  at  the  monstrous  Bison  for  the  first  time 
with  the  white  man.  Truly  Professor  Day’s  book  is  one  of  high 
adventure  without  a dull  paragraph  among  its  more  than  three 
hundred  pages  of  narrative.  Even  the  almost  fifty  pages  of  notes  are 
absorbingly  interesting,  and  the  many  pages  of  chronology  and 
bibliography  are  of  great  value. 

Now  for  the  first  time  we  can  see  Coronado,  the  “Gilded  Man,” 
as  a man  of  flesh  and  blood — a man  of  strength,  determination,  and 
accomplishment — but  a man  too,  with  the  human  frailties  so  many 
of  us  carry. 

Taken  as  a whole  this  beautiful  piece  of  book-making  from  the 
University  of  California  Press  contains  one  of  the  most  absorbingly 
and  instructive  pieces  of  valuable  historical  contribution  that  has 
come  to  us  for  some  time. 
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No.  i.  The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride  in 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduction 
by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published  material 
by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a reprint  from  the 
Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935,  Vol.  XVII,  Nos. 


2 and  3.) 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $2.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $2.50 

(Out  of  Print) 


REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los  An- 
geles” of  1849,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935  (Vol. 


XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $ 1 .00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in  March, 
1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabhorn,  issued  as  frontis- 
piece of  Quarterly , Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March,  1936. 


Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $ 1 .00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications  are 


available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  1911  to  1934, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.25 


For  a brief  time  a few  sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891 
to  1934,  inclusive,  have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only , 
at  the  special  price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.25;  to  non-members,  per  copy,  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  organized 
in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous  activity  for 
over  half  a century.  Commencing  in  1888,  and  each  year  until  1935, 
the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935  this  Quarterly  was 
initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  each  March,  June, 
September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  accent 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer  months,  and  at 
least  once  each  year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to  some  spot  of  historic 
significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the  dues 
and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  offered  to 
members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular  membership 
is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00  per  year,  for 
patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life  membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly  a pub- 
lication of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criticisms  will 
be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of  the  Society  or 
not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  editors  original 
articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and  other  material  bearing  upon 
the  history  and  development  of  this  region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.25  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 
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THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 

Volume  XXII  of  The  Quarterly  is  completed  with  the  present  issue 
and  it  is  with  real  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  present  to  our  mem- 
bers another  contribution  of  real  interest  and  historical  value  from 
the  pen  of  Don  Tomas  W.  Temple  II,  who  is  so  well  qualified  for 
the  type  of  work  here  presented  in  his  translation  and  annotation 
of  the  Ortega  Letters.  Mr.  Temple  has  promised  us  more  of  his 
research  efforts  in  the  near  future. 

A new  contributor  to  The  Quarterly  is  introduced  now  in  the 
December  number;  Mr.  Glenn  S.  Dumke,  who  gives  us  a very  inter- 
esting paper  on  Early  Interurban  Transportation  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Area,  which  will  be  of  real  interest  to  the  old  timer,  and  of  per- 
manent value  to  the  student  of  economic  development  of  California. 
We  have  illustrated  this  article  with  photographs  that  will  bring  back 
memories  long  gone  by. 

It  is  the  desire  and  intention  of  your  Editorial  Board  to  improve 
The  Quarterly  during  the  coming  year,  and  if  the  material  in  hand 
for  the  next  issue  is  a criterion  for  that  to  follow  we  are  sure  you 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 
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Two  Tetters 

from  Sergeant  Jose  Francisco  Ortega 
to  Governor  Felipe  de  Neve ; 
September  4 th  and  5 th  1781 

Edited  by  Tomas  W.  Temple  II. 


INTRODUCTION 


T 


^hese  letters  by  the  intrepid  pathfinder  of  the  “Expedicion 
Santa”  of  1769  with  Serra  and  Portola,  Don  Josef  Fran- 
cisco de  Ortega,  written  as  Teniente  Comandante  of  the 
San  Diego  Presidio,  voice  grave  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  mission 
and  garrison  at  San  Diego.  These  fears  are  a direct  result  of  a 
massacre  on  the  Rio  Colorado  on  July  17,  1781,  when  the  Yuma 
nation  rose  up  in  vengeance  against  the  feebly  protected  new  settle- 
ments of  La  Purissima  Concepcion  and  San  Pedro  y San  Pablo  de 
Bicuner.  It  was  a distinct  blow  to  Spanish  domination  on  the  Colo- 
rado, so  well  loved  by  Garces  and  Anza,  who  had  both  strongly 
advised  founding  the  settlements.  It  was  also  an  irreparable  loss  to 
the  royal  service  and  the  cause  of  Christianity,  for  the  doughty 
Capitan  Rivera  y Moncada,  grown  old  in  the  service  of  both  Cali- 
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fornias,  met  ignominious  death  on  the  banks  of  the  turgid  Rio, 
where  Garces  and  three  of  his  companions  wore  their  well  deserved 
crowns  of  martyrdom.  Ortega’s  warning  to  Governor  Felipe  de 
Neve  admits  too  well  Spain’s  precarious  foothold  on  the  infant 
province  of  Alta  California,  on  whose  pristine  sands  at  San  Diego, 
Portola  and  Serra  but  twelve  years  before  had  raised  the  royal 
standards  and  the  holy  cross. 

Alferez  Cayetano  Limon,  who  by  July  fourteenth  of  that  fateful 
year  had  escorted  to  the  sheltering  walls  of  San  Gabriel  Mission  some 
forty  soldiers  and  families  which  Rivera  had  recruited  in  Sonora 
and  Sinaloa  for  service  in  the  proposed  Presidio  of  Santa  Barbara, 
returned  to  the  Colorado  to  find  but  charred  remains  of  the  settle- 
ments and  the  ghastly  cadavers  of  the  many  who  had  quenched  the 
Yumas’  thirst  for  blood.  By  September  first  Limon,  wounded  and 
having  lost  two  of  his  men,  had  brought  the  horrible  news  to  de 
Neve  at  San  Gabriel,  and  was  dispatched  to  Sonora,  via  San  Diego 
and  Loreto. 

Ortega,  himself  a veteran  of  the  1775  Dieguino  assault  on  the 
mission  where  Padre  Luis  Jayme  was  martyred,  knew  what  he  was 
up  against.  Lasuen,  stationed  at  this  ill-protected  mission  since 
Jayme’s  death,  fearful  of  the  worst,  begs  for  more  soldiers.  His 
words  need  no  comment;  we  experience  his  justifiable  fears.  Ortega 
saw  to  it  that  the  local  Indians,  “so  manifestly  impudent,  indifferent 
and  war-like”  to  quote  Lasuen’s  appeal  for  help,  did  not  strike  again. 

Rivera  had  also  recruited  in  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  settlers  for  the 
new  Pueblo  de  Nuestra  Senora  la  Reyna  de  los  Angeles  de  Porciun- 
cula,  but  these  had  sailed  from  Guay  mas  to  Loreto,  then  after  a short 
voyage  from  Loreto  to  La  Bahia  de  San  Luis  Gonzaga,  overland  from 
Mission  Santa  Maria  to  San  Diego.  They  arrived  at  San  Gabriel  on 
August  18,  1781,  where  de  Neve  eagerly  awaited  them.  When 
Ortega  penned  his  first  letter  to  de  Neve,  the  infant  pueblo  had 
already  been  founded,  for  it  seems  the  governor  chose  to  show  in- 
difference to  the  Yuma  affair,  though  taking  all  necessary  precau- 
tions. This  is  shown  by  the  original  census,  dated  November  19th, 
which  definitely  establishes  the  date  of  founding  as  September  fourth. 

Father  Englehardt  and  I corresponded  at  length  over  the  found- 
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ing  date,  he  holding  with  Palou  that  it  had  taken  place  “a  fines  del 
ano  de  ’81”;  but  a trip  to  Berkeley  made  accessible  the  copy  of  the 
first  Padron  at  the  Bancroft  Library,  and  the  proper  date  was  fixed 
once  and  for  all.  The  learned  Franciscan  makes  a good  point  (in  his 
work  on  San  Gabriel  Mission,  appendix  C,  p.  344)  that  the  Yuma 
massacre  and  local  disturbances  may  well  have  delayed  the  pueblo’s 
founding,  but  when  I sent  him  a copy  of  the  census,  he  gladly  re- 
tracted his  first  conclusions.  Certainly  Limon’s  report  must  have 
struck  terror  to  Lasuen,  whose  appeal  for  help  must  not  have  gone 
unanswered,  and  de  Neve  must  have  been  pretty  sure  of  his  forces 
to  have  proceeded  with  the  pueblo  on  schedule. 

These  letters  are  published  for  the  first  time,  and  form  a very 
real  but  forgotten  chapter  during  the  pueblo’s  first  days,  by  shed- 
ding additional  light  on  a live  danger  that  may  well  have  prevented 
its  founding. 


NOTES  TO  INTRODUCTION 
Englehardfs  letters,  excerpts 

Letters  of  June  25,  1931:  “Now  the  ‘Vida’  is  not  strictly  a documentary  his- 
tory. While  we  had  not  any  other,  it  was  and  is  alright,  only  one  must  cal- 
culate with  many  things  which  are  presupposed.  Now  what  is  meant  by  Fr. 
Palou’s  ‘a  los  ultimos  de  ano’?  That  is  the  question.  As  you  cleared  it  up,  it 
cannot  mean  the  last  days.”  (I  had  sent  him  a copy  of  the  original  Padron  of 
the  Pueblo  de  la  Reyna  de  los  Angeles,  made  out  by  de  Neve  at  San  Gabriel, 
Nov.  19,  1781,  giving  Sept.  4,  1781,  as  the  date  of  founding.) 

Letter  of  Aug.  6,  1781:  “To  go  back:  let  it  go  at  Sept.  4th.  Only  a few  of  the 
eleven  families  first  went  to  the  spot  selected  for  the  town.  That  was  im- 
perative, as  small-pox  had  been  in  the  camp.  Those  affected  staid  behind.  Then 
followed  till  November  19,  all  were  there  as  Neve  has  it.  So  there  could  not 
possibly  have  been  a parade.  The  fathers  could  not  go  on  account  of  their 
duties,  and  because  too,  they  had  not  been  even  asked,  since  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary to  start  a colony  with  solemn  ceremonies.  Here  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  they  did  not  all  go  together,  but  groups,  I mean  the  settlers.  (Palou 
related  that  only  four  families  started  out,  in  Noticias  de  La  Nueva  California , 
Doyle’s  edition,  1874,  Vol.  IV,  Chap.  38,  237;  Bolton’s  edition,  1926,  Vol.  IV, 
Chap.  38,  p.  209).  Neve  did  not  go  along  or  he  would  have  related  as  much 
to  De  Croix.” 

For  the  route  covered  by  the  pobladores  and  soldier  escort,  see  map  in  1931 
Annual  of  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  p.  118. 
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THE  LETTERS 

Ortega  to  de  Neve , San  Diego , Sept.  4,  1781. 

My  dear  Sir: 

I forwarded  the  package  of  letters,1  dated  the  1st  instant,  as  Your 
Excellency  directed.  It  was  handed  me  at  3 a.m.  Monday  the  3rd 
instant,  and  at  6 that  same  morning  it  was  on  its  way  to  La  Frontera 
in  hands  of  Corporal  Guillermo  Carrillo,2  escorted  by  five  soldiers, 
all  of  them  mounted  on  the  best  horses  available,  and  forewarned 
of  the  vigilance  and  caution  with  which  they  must  proceed. 

At  the  Presidio  I likewise  warned  the  men  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  the  Indians  get  wind  of  the  incident  on  the  Colo- 
rado River,  (Rio  Colorado)  and  for  this  reason,  both  they  and  the 
couriers  must  be  careful  in  discussing  it  in  such  wise  that  the  heathen 
might  learn  of  it.  To  make  doubly  sure,  I gave  orders  not  to  per- 
mit any  Indian  to  communicate  with  the  prisoners,  and  that  those 
on  sentry  or  guard  duty  should  take  the  food  which  their  families 
bring  them,  and  deliver  it  personally. 

With  this  in  mind,  I deem  it  most  important  to  inform  Your 
Excellency  that  these  natives  for  some  time  past  have  known  of 
the  disaster,  because  the  Padre  (Lasuen)  coming  of  a Sunday  to 
say  Mass,  informed  me  that  on  the  very  day  it  happened  on  the 
said  Rio,  a heathen  Serrano  had  come  down  to  the  mission  at  dusk, 
and  then  stolen  back  that  same  night,  bringing  news  that  a number 
of  Indians  on  horseback,  had  approached  from  the  foot  of  the  sierra 
by  way  of  San  Sebastian,  and  had  massacred  half  a rancheria  for 
having  put  up  a stiff  defence,  mistaking  the  horsemen  for  soldiers. 
And  that  after  this  set-to,  those  on  horseback  had  remarked  that 
they  would  gladly  join  up  with  Indians  who  killed  soldiers.  Jose 
Maria,  the  page,  reported  this  bit  of  news  to  Padre  Lasuen  the 
following  morning,  but  later  he  tried  to  change  his  story,  saying 
that  perhaps  it  had  not  happened  that  way. 

What  I do  know  for  certain,  is  that  those  from  Pamo,3  Capitan 
Achil,4  Xaran,  and  their  confederates,  for  some  time  now  do  not 
even  come  to  Mass,  although  in  order  to  gain  this  holy  end  the 
padre  has  promised  him  a jacket  and  breech-clout  as  soon  as  he 
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brings  the  Christian  Indians  from  his  rancheria.  But  they  have  re- 
plied, by  way  of  the  San  Dieguino  Indians,  that  they  had  learned 
the  soldiers  wanted  to  kill  them,  and  that  for  this  reason,  even  the 
heathen  take  to  flight.  In  my  estimation,  these  manifestations  have 
always  presaged  the  beginnings  of  unrest  among  these  natives,  and 
the  method  by  which  they  color  their  nefarious  and  insolent  designs. 

Likewise,  it  behooves  me  to  report  to  Your  Excellency  that  the 
valley  of  San  Luis,5  which  pastures  the  cattle  and  horse-herd  of 
the  mission,  is  a strategic  base  which  the  enemies  from  the  Rio  can 
gain,  should  they  succeed  in  approaching  this  far,  thus  to  sustain 
their  position,  and  make  war  against  the  mission  and  presidio,  par- 
ticularly against  the  former.  Because  reenforced  with  those  animals 
they  can  to  greater  advantage  give  full  rein  to  their  selfish  and  blood- 
thirsty  instincts. 

This,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I shall  not  fail  to  warn  the 
padre  to  remove  from  said  valley,  with  as  little  commotion  as  pos- 
sible, all  of  the  brood  mares.  I think  it  wise  (unless  Your  Excellency 
should  order  otherwise)  that  one  or  two  of  the  herds  should  remain 
there  to  serve  as  decoys  and  forewarn  us  in  case  of  invasion.  As 
usual  Your  Excellency  shall  in  all  things  command  whatever  you 
consider  most  expedient. 

Our  Lord  God  keep  Your  Excellency  many  years. 

San  Diego,  Sept.  4,  1781. 

Your  most  courteous  and  faithful  servant  kisses  the  hand  of 
Your  Excellency. 

Joseph  Franco  de  Ortega 
( rubric ) 


Ortega  to  de  Neve , San  Diego,  Sept.  6,  1781 
My  dear  Sir: 

Having  written  Your  Excellency  on  the  4th  instant  regarding  my 
reactions  to  the  disaster  that  occurred  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  and 
what  is  not  a remote  possibility,  may  well  happen  here,  I have 
thought  best  to  add  what  Padre  Lasuen  on  the  5th  instant  writes 
in  his  letter,  whose  contents  verbatim  are  as  follows: 
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Viva  Jesus 

My  Lieutenant  Governor  Don  Jose  Francisco  de  Ortega.6 
My  dear  Sir: 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  our  Dieguinos  are  fully  aware  of  the  misfortune 
that  befell  our  men  on  the  Rio  Colorado.  This  fact  alone,  I judge,  should 
sufficiently  influence  your  well-guided  experience  to  reenforce  this  escolta 7 and 
put  it  on  a sufficient  footing,  were  that  in  your  power.  But  we  know  that  the 
diversity  of  current  problems  calls  for  a variety  of  means  to  solve  them,  and 
as  the  measures  to  be  used  always  vest  those  employed  in  the  royal  service, 
with  the  amplest  of  powers  necessary  to  exploit  them  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
we  notify  you  forthwith,  that  if  you  do  not  reenforce  this  garrison  with 
additional  men  we  must  fear,  in  light  of  the  disaster  referred  to,  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  mission  within  a short  while. 

We  know  too  well,  the  price  you  and  we  have  had  to  pay  to  insure  the 
tranquillity  which  we  have  lately  enjoyed  with  these  natives,  after  so  many 
hostilities.  But  we  and  you  know  full  well  that  no  manner  of  means  nor  efforts 
have  availed  to  make  them  change  their  nature,  so  manifestly  impudent,  in- 
different and  war-like.  As  a result  you  must  have  inferred,  much  better  than 
we,  that  it  is  prudently  possible  that,  arrogant  with  the  news  that  their  equals 
were  so  victorious  on  the  said  Rio,  they  may  dare  to  foment  new  hostilities 
and  even  worse,  if  they  see  fit  to  join  up  with  those  rebellious  tribes. 

Yesterday  at  dusk,  while  we  were  sitting  in  silence  outside  the  door  of  our 
room,  one  of  our  Indians  stealthily  crept  up  to  the  little  corridor,  as  if  spying; 
and  as  soon  as  he  felt  he  was  being  watched,  he  scampered  away  so  fast  that 
only  with  difficulty  could  we  make  out  who  he  was;  and  just  because  we  sent 
after  him  he  has  fled  to  Pamo,  so  they  tell  us.  The  brave  Alferez  Limon,8  who 
has  just  returned  from  investigating  that  lamentable  tragedy,  greatly  fears 
(we  know)  that  similar  hostilities  may  involve  us  here,  and  this  fact  alone  suf- 
fices to  urge  upon  you  (as  we  do)  the  expediting  of  our  request.  We  thus 
fulfill  our  duty  in  this  regard,  and  when  the  occasion  arises,  the  Supreme 
Government  will  know  that  there  was  no  lack  of  appeal  for  help  on  our  part. 

Our  Lord  God  keep  you  many  years  in  His  holy  grace. 

San  Diego  Mission,  Sept.  5,  1781. 

Your  most  courteous  and  faithful  servant  kisses  your  hands 
Fray  Fermin  Francisco  de  Lasuen  ( rubric ) 

The  incidents  reported  above,  with  those  which  I pointed  out 
before,  remind  me  of  some  of  the  depositions  made  concerning  the 
uprising  and  assault  in  the  year  1775.  In  them,  the  rebel  Indians 
declared  that  two  savages  from  the  Rio  Colorado  had  taken  part 
in  the  battle,  and  that  they  had  disapproved  of  the  manner  of  attack. 
The  proper  method,  they  insisted,  was  to  have  a fixed  purpose  in 
mind  and  banish  all  fear,  though  many  might  die  in  the  attempt. 
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In  this  way,  the  soldiers  can  be  captured  alive,  first  having  rendered 
them  helpless  by  taking  their  cattle  and  horses.  May  God  forbid 
their  entertaining  such  thoughts  and  prevent  their  joining  forces, 
for  the  dire  results  that  must  surely  follow  in  spite  of  the  concerted 
effort  and  unwavering  resolve  with  which  we  will  endeavor  to 
frustrate  them. 

Our  Lord  keep  Your  Excellency  many  years. 

San  Diego,  Sept.  6,  1781. 

Your  most  courteous  and  obedient  servant  kisses  your  hands. 

Joseph  Francisco  de  Ortega9 
( rubric ) 
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NOTES  TO  LETTERS 

1These  letters  written  by  de  Neve  to  the  Viceroy,  dated  at  San  Gabriel,  Sept,  i, 
1781,  report  Limon’s  arrival  with  the  news  of  the  Yuma  massacre:  how  on 
Aug.  2 1 st  this  officer  with  seven  men  had  been  driven  back  by  the  Yumas,  one  of 
whom  wore  the  uniform  of  the  slain  Captain  Rivera,  and  how  Limon  and  his 
son  had  been  wounded,  and  two  of  his  men  ambushed.  See  Spanish  transcripts 
and  translations  in  1931  Annual , Historical  Society  of  Southern  California. 

Limon  must  have  carried  other  letters  of  the  same  import,  as  Ortega  men- 
tions Corporal  Guillermo  Carrillo,  relaying  the  ones  in  question  to  Loreto, 
presumably  after  Limon  and  his  men  had  passed  through  San  Diego.  Another 
letter  reported  that  Corporal  Pascual  Rivera  with  nine  soldados  de  cuera  and 
a muleteer  had  been  killed  while  bringing  supplies  to  the  Pueblos  from  Sonora. 

2Corporal  Guillermo  Carrillo,  born  at  the  Royal  Presidio  of  Loreto,  Antigua 
California,  in  1736,  was  the  son  of  Juan  Carrillo  and  Efigenia  Millar,  founders 
of  an  outstanding  family  in  both  Californias.  They  were  parents  also  of  Cor- 
poral Mariano  Carrillo,  veteran  of  1769,  whose  personal  account  of  the  found- 
ing of  Monterey  was  published  as  “The  Stormy  Catalan,”  in  the  1933  Annual , 
Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  pp.  28-50;  of  Hilario  Carrillo,  father 
of  Jose  Raymundo,  founder  of  the  famed  Alta  California  branch;  of  Maria 
Antonia  Victoria,  Ortega’s  own  wife;  of  Maria  Ygnacia  de  la  Concepcion, 
wife  of  Juan  Diego  Verdugo,  founder  of  that  family;  of  Maria  Micaela,  mother 
of  three  Olivera  soldados  de  cuera  of  the  very  first  years  of  the  conquest;  and 
three  other  daughters,  founder  mothers  of  the  Ruiz,  Arce,  and  Marron  families. 

Guillermo  was  made  corporal  of  the  San  Diego  Company  in  1770,  was  most 
active  in  chastising  the  war-like  Dieguinos,  having  captured  four  chiefs  in 
March,  1778,  among  them  Aaran  and  Achil,  mentioned  in  this  letter  of  Ortega’s. 
He  died  a sergeant  and  was  buried  Dec.  5,  1782  by  Lasuen. 

3Pamo.  Site  of  one  of  the  most  warlike  Dieguino  rancherias,  where  Chief 
Achil  and  his  confederates  held  forth.  It  was  from  here  in  March  of  1778, 
that  Aaran,  another  chief  sent  a challenge  to  the  Spaniards  to  come  out  and 
be  slain.  Corporal  Guillermo  Carrillo  went  out  with  a war  party  and  captured 
four  chiefs,  Achil  and  Aaran  among  them. 

4Carrillo  not  only  captured  and  routed  the  Pamo  denizens,  but  seized  80  bows, 
1500  arrows  and  a large  number  of  war  clubs.  On  April  6th,  the  chiefs  were 
tried  by  Ortega  and  sentenced  to  death.  Their  execution  was  not  carried  out, 
and  we  find  them  three  years  later  as  stubborn  and  belicose  as  ever.  These 
Dieguinos  had  killed  Serra’s  own  servant  in  the  attack  of  Aug.  15,  1770,  had 
cruelly  massacred  Fray  Luis  Jayme  on  the  horrible  night  of  Nov.  5,  1775,  and 
now  threatened  to  unite  with  their  Yuma  allies,  gorged  with  the  blood  of  the 
innocent  victims  of  the  Colorado  tragedy. 

5A  fertile  plain,  the  site  of  the  Rancho  de  la  Santisima  Cruz,  alias  Coapan, 
where  the  horse  herd  of  the  mission  was  kept.  It  was  from  here  in  1777  that 
willow,  poplar  and  alder  timber  was  cut  for  the  new  mission  structure  to  be 
built  the  following  year. 

&Teniente  de  Gobernadoi  is  Lasuen’s  usual  title  for  Ortega.  It  is  found  also  in 
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the  San  Diego  Mission  records,  Entry  No.  697,  Book  I of  Baptisms,  Feb.  10, 
1779.  Perhaps  the  translation  is  not  literal  enough,  and  should  read  the  Gover- 
nor’s Lieutenant,  but  Ortega  was  a favorite  of  Serra,  who  recommended  him 
for  Comandante  to  Bucarely,  and  the  title  used  by  Lasuen  may  have  been  used 
in  that  spirit. 

7The  mission  escolta  or  guard,  consisting  of  a corporal  and  a varying  number 
of  soldiers,  seems  to  have  been  at  its  lowest  at  this  time.  The  force  at  the 
Presidio  had  been  augmented  with  the  arrival  of  new  recruits  from  the  penin- 
sula, recruited  by  Rivera  in  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  who  had  already  arrived  and 
enlisted  as  early  as  Aug.  8th,  1771.  Among  them  were  Francisco  Xavier  Sepul- 
veda, Maximo  Alanis,  Juan  Segundo  Valenzuela,  Pedro  Valenzuela  and  Juan 
Antonio  Ybarra. 

8Alferez  Limon.  He  had  been  a soldier  at  Altar,  Sonora,  as  early  as  1760,  when 
a daughter  was  baptized  there  by  Padre  Pfefferkom.  Anza  himself  had  recom- 
mended him  as  Alferez  for  his  second  expedition,  then  with  more  than  20 
years  experience  at  the  Presidio  de  San  Carlos  de  Buena  vista,  between  Tubac 
and  Terrenate.  Rivera  picked  him  up  at  Altar,  with  an  escort  as  far  as  the 
Colorado,  and  dispatched  him  with  the  soldiers  and  their  families,  to  San 
Gabriel  where  all  arrived  on  July  14,  1781,  along  with  Lieutenant  Diego  Gon- 
zales and  Alferes  Jose  Dario  Arguello. 

9 Josef  Francisco  de  Ortega,  whom,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  few  who  took  part 
in  the  conquest  could  equal  in  sendee  to  King  Carlos  III  and  his  God,  gives 
his  military  record  in  a communication  dated  at  Mission  Rosario  de  Vinadaco, 
Baja  California,  June  8,  1786.  At  that  time  he  had  served  the  king  30  years  and 
8 months  in  the  peninsula,  enlisted  as  a soldier  at  Loreto  Presidio,  on  Oct.  1, 
17 55,  while  Rivera  was  governor,  sending  10  months  and  2 days;  made  corporal 
on  Aug.  3,  1756,  for  2 years,  6 months  and  6 days;  made  sergeant  on  Feb.  9, 
1759,  for  14  years,  6 months  and  4 days  in  the  Loreto  Company.  As  lieutenant 
and  Comandante  from  Aug.  13,  1773,  he  served  10  months  and  18  days  at  San 
Diego  “where  he  succeeded  in  putting  down  four  Indian  uprisings,  capturing 
their  chiefs  and  subjecting  the  restless  and  numerous  heathen  to  keep  faith 
and  recognize  their  august  Sovereign  . . . having  during  that  time  founded 
the  mission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  and  restored  the  Mission  of  San  Diego.” 
For  two  years  and  two  months  he  had  been  lieutenant  Comandante  of  the 
newly  established  Presidio  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  at  the  time  of  this  letter  had 
served  as  Comandante  of  the  front  eras  in  Baja  California  a year  and  9 months, 
with  headquarters  at  Loreto.  The  following  passages  are  taken  from  Ortega’s 
own  record  of  the  first  expedition. 

“In  the  said  expedition  to  Monterrey  he  was  commissioned  trailblazer  of  the 
roads  the  expedition  was  to  follow,  and  as  such  was  oft-times  surrounded  and 
threatened  by  numerous  heathen.  And  likewise  in  this  one  (expedition)  as  in 
that  in  which  they  openly  attacked  him,  he  knew  how  to  curb  and  pacify  them, 
overcoming  as  well  as  many  obstacles  as  those  sierras,  gorges  and  difficult 
passes  thrust  in  his  path,  for  he  worked  as  sapper  with  his  own  hands,  for  the 
greater  encouragement  and  relief  of  those  troops  in  such  dire  need  of  food 
and  racked  by  scurvy.  Of  the  thirty-one  soldados  de  cuera  which  he  com- 
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manded  as  Sergeant,  nineteen  were  incapacitated,  and  the  rest  did  all  the  work, 
suffering  with  patience  and  good  will,  and  caring  for  those  who  fell  by  the 
road,  day  in  and  day  out,  in  their  ever-continuing  tasks.  . . . 

“He  would  finish  the  day’s  jornada  (march),  then  sally  forth  to  explore 
the  next  day’s  route;  continuing  in  this  task  from  the  14th  of  June,  1769  (when 
the  first  expedition  left  San  Diego)  to  January  24,  1770  (when  it  returned) 
with  the  additional  circumstance  of  being  subjected  to  eat  the  flesh  of  mules, 
and  even  that  was  scarce,  without  any  other  nourishment  for  a good  while.  . . . 

“He  rendered  said  services  from  San  Diego  to  Monterrey,  and  beyond  to 
the  Puerto  de  San  Francisco.  (Ortega  does  not  credit  himself  with  discovering 
the  port,  though  he  mentioned  having  founded  Mission  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
etc.)  But  no  less  conspicuous  were  those  (services)  rendered  from  the  14th 
of  March,  1769,  when  he  was  selected  by  the  Lord  Governor  Don  Gaspar  de 
Portola,  Commander  in  Chief  of  said  expedition.  On  that  day  he  took  up  the 
march  for  San  Diego,  with  the  sergeant  (Ortega)  who  deponeth,  nine  soldados 
de  cuera , four  muleteers  and  more  than  100  pack  mules.  And  although  from 
the  Presidio  of  Loreto  (whence  began  the  march)  to  the  f router  a of  San  Fer- 
nando de  Vellicata,  the  road  was  known  from  the  latter  to  San  Diego,  there 
was  no  other  guide-sign  but  the  trail  blazed  (and  this  was  mostly  obscured) 
by  the  party  which  went  on  ahead  to  San  Diego  in  command  of  the  second 
Comandante  Don  Fernando  de  Rivera  y Moncada,  who  with  twenty-five 
soldados  de  cuera  set  out  on  that  expedition  on  the  20th  of  March,  1769,  and 
on  the  14th  of  May  of  the  same  year,  reached  their  destination.  Their  trail 
which  in  most  places  was  cold,  was  for  more  than  two  months  the  guide  that 
led  the  sergeant  explorer  through  unknown  terrain  and  into  the  midst  of 
countless  heathen.  . . . 

“In  the  performance  of  his  duty,  accompanied  by  a single  soldier  (Pablo 
Antonio  Cota)  he  ventured  forth  in  search  of  watering  places  and  roads  that 
the  second  contingent  should  follow,  ever  in  the  face  of  the  very  five  hazards 
and  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed;  for  on  various  occasions  he  found  him- 
self threatened  by  thousands  of  heathen,  and  when  they  attacked  him  at  El 
Encino,  and  La  Punta  del  Puerto  de  San  Diego,  he  restrained  them  by  force 
of  arms,  until  they  gave  him  leave  to  pass  on.” 
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DOWNEY  AVENUE  CABLE  CAR  AT  SECOND  AND  BROADWAY  IN  THE  EARLY  ’NINETIES 


Early  Interurban  Transportation 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Area 


By  Glenn  S.  Dumke 
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^ew  districts  in  the  United  States  owe  as  much  of  their 
character  to  local  transportation  systems  as  does  southern 
California.  True,  few  other  districts  were  similarly  blessed 
with  climate  and  topography  which  enabled  them  to  take  advantage 
of  interurban  development;  but  this  fact  merely  enhances  the  im- 
portance of  the  electric  lines  as  a factor  in  California  history.  The 
interurban  systems  were,  in  addition,  not  only  important  because  of 
their  effect;  they  were  significant  in  themselves  as  business  enter- 
prises, for  by  a series  of  consolidations  and  the  guiding  hand  of  a 
master  planner,  the  southern  California  electric  traction  system 
became  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.2 

Los  Angeles,  being  the  chief  town  of  Southern  California,  was 
of  course  the  scene  of  the  earliest  developments.  Like  other  Ameri- 
can cities  in  the  later  nineteenth  century,  it  went  through  horse  and 
cable  car  periods  before  electric  traction  came  into  its  own.3  Both 
local  and  outside  capital  was  used  to  finance  these  earliest  attempts.4 
The  first  franchise  in  Los  Angeles  was  granted  to  a David  B.  Wal- 
dron on  July  3,  1873,  for  a horse  car  line.  One  of  the  first  lines  that 
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later  developed  into  an  organization  of  importance  was  that  estab- 
lished by  Judge  Robert  M.  Widney  in  187 3. 5 Widney  purchased  a 
homesite  out  in  “the  country”  on  Hill  Street,  between  Fourth  and  ^ 
Fifth,  where  the  Subway  Terminal  Building  now  stands,  and  laid 
tracks  between  Main  and  Figueroa  on  First,  Fourth,  and  Sixth  streets 
to  facilitate  his  own  commuting.  The  line  was  inaugurated  with 
three  horse  cars  the  following  year.6  It  was  later  extended  by  new 
owners  and  renamed,  becoming  the  Spring  and  Sixth  Street  Rail- 
way.7 Dr.  John  Griffin,  who  was  responsible  for  the  subdividing 
of  eastern  Los  Angeles,  built  a line  in  1876  from  Downey  and 
Pritchard  streets  to  the  Southern  Pacific  station,  where  Widney’s 
line  also  ended.  The  relations  between  the  lines  were  not  of  the  best 
and  culminated  in  a right-of-way  dispute  which  resulted  in  vio- 
lence when  Griffin’s  men  started  to  tear  up  the  tracks  of  the  Spring 
and  Sixth  Street  Railway.  The  persons  responsible  for  this  were 
arrested,  and  an  ostensible  compromise  was  reached,  but  the  dis- 
putes continued.7 

Other  important  local  lines  were  the  Main  Street  and  Agricultural 
Park  Railroad,  chartered  in  1874;8  the  San  Pedro  Street  Railroad, 
begun  two  years  later;9  the  Second  Street  Cable  Railway,  chartered 
in  1885;10  and  the  City  Railroad,  which  was  the  first  doubletrack 
line  in  the  city.11  The  Temple  Street  Cable  Railway  was  chartered 
in  1885  and  lasted  fifteen  years.  It  then  went  into  receivership  and 
was  purchased  by  Henry  Huntington,  forming  one  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Pacific  Electric  system.12  Another  cable  line,  the 
Los  Angeles  Cable  Railway,  was  one  of  the  first  to  utilize  eastern 
capital,  and  a Chicago  financier  became  its  first  president.  The  com- 
pany went  bankrupt  and  was  reorganized  in  1896.13  William  Work- 
man was  instrumental  in  developing  the  Boyle  Heights  Cable  Rail- 
way, running  from  Westlake  Park  to  Evergreen  Cemetery.14  The 
Pasadena  and  Mount  Lowe  Railway,  built  by  Professor  T.S.C.  Lowe 
in  1893,  was  a local  venture,  interesting  because  of  its  oddity  and 
because  it  verged  on  an  interurban  character.  It  was  a combination 
cable  and  electric  line  about  nine  miles  long  between  Altadena  and 
Mount  Lowe  Springs.  It  also  represented  eastern  control.  The  line 
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was  purchased  by  Huntington  on  behalf  of  the  Los  Angeles  Rail- 
way in  1900.15 

The  first  purely  electric  line  in  Los  Angeles  dates  from  1885, 
when  Colonel  F.  H.  Howland,  in  attempting  to  develop  a new  sub- 
division, constructed  the  Maple  Avenue  and  Pico  Street  Line,  an 
electric  dummy  system.  This,  as  well  as  other  early  electric  lines, 
was  a failure  largely  because  of  its  lack  of  technical  efficiency.16 
Arthur  W.  Kinney,  former  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  described  a trip  on  the  line  as  a succession  of  starts 
and  stops.  He  “was  one  of  the  trustful  passengers  who  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  walk  back  from  Pico  Heights  to  town!”17  The 
cable  systems  were  doomed  by  the  electric  railway,  and  their  down- 
fall was  hastened  by  a peculiar  twist  of  state  legislation  promulgated 
by  Captain  Arthur  W.  Barrett,  assemblyman,  who  incidentally  held 
a Los  Angeles  electric  railway  franchise.  This  law  permitted  rival 
railways  to  use  their  competitors’  tracks  for  distances  not  exceeding 
five  consecutive  city  blocks.  Thus,  the  new  electric  lines,  by  a series 
of  judicious  jogs,  could  build  an  entire  system  at  small  expense.18 

There  were  other  local  lines,  but  none  were  significant  except 
as  bases  of  the  later  interurban  systems  and  as  items  of  historical  in- 
terest. These  systems  were  amusingly  crude. 

In  the  days  of  primitive  street-car  transportation  the  passengers  were  ex- 
pected as  a matter  of  course  to  lend  a hand  “in  a pinch”  by  holding  the  driver’s 
reins  when  he  collected  a fare,  or  by  helping  to  get  the  car  back  on  the  flimsy 
rails  when  it  jumped  the  track  on  a stormy  day.19 

The  trolleys  on  many  of  the  electric  lines  were  made  of  wooden 
poles  and  were  so  weak  that  conductors  were  fined  a dollar  for 
breakage.  Newmark  says  the  Spring  and  Sixth  Street  Railway  was 
“so  provincial  . . . that  passengers  were  expected  to  purchase  their 
tickets  either  at  W.  J.  Brodrick’s  book  store  or  of  Dr.  Fred  P. 
Howard,  the  druggist.”20 

The  earliest  interurban  line  of  any  importance  was  the  Los  Ang- 
eles-Redondo  Railway.  It  was  originally  a narrow-gauge  steam  line 
running  from  Los  Angeles  to  Redondo  Beach  by  way  of  Sunnyside, 
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Athens,  and  Gardena,  starting  from  the  corner  of  Jefferson  and 
Grand.  It  maintained  this  status  from  1889  to  1903,  when  it  was 
electrified.  Later,  Henry  Huntington  bought  a controlling  interest, 
after  which  the  company  used  the  tracks  of  the  Los  Angeles  Rail- 
way to  its  terminal  at  Second  and  Spring  Streets.  Two  additions  to 
this  railway  became  important  parts  of  the  large  interurban  systems. 
One  was  known  as  the  Inglewood  Extension;  this  ran  from  the  ter- 
minal to  join  the  Pacific  Electric  at  Belvedere,  passing  through 
Inglewood,  Hawthorne,  and  Lawndale.  It  was  laid  in  1902.  The 
Moneta  Avenue  Extension  was  constructed  in  1907  and  connected 
the  terminal  with  Athens  and  the  Los  Angeles  Railway  system  at 
Strawberry  Park.  Before  Huntington  bought  it,  the  line  was  carry- 
ing over  70,000  passengers  annually,  and  had  a gross  earning  capa- 
city of  over  $50,000.  Under  Huntington’s  management  the  railway 
increased  its  capitalization  from  $1,000,000  to  $5,000,000  and  more 
than  doubled  its  trackage.  In  the  reorganization  of  1910  the  line 
passed  out  of  Huntington’s  control  and  into  that  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  interurban  interests.21 

Two  of  the  outstanding  railway  men  of  the  early  years  were 
Moses  H.  Sherman  and  Eli  P.  Clark.  Both  started  as  schoolteachers 
in  Arizona.  Sherman  then  became  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Prescott,  Arizona,  was  made  adjutant-general  of  the  Arizona 
National  Guard,  and  entered  his  chosen  field  in  that  state  by  con- 
structing the  Phoenix  Railroad  in  1884.  Five  years  later  he  came 
to  Los  Angeles.  Clark,  who  had  been  in  the  lumber  business  in 
Arizona  and  who  had  influenced  the  passage  of  some  railroad  legis- 
lation there,  joined  Sherman  in  1891. 22  Together,  the  men  chartered 
the  Los  Angeles  Consolidated  Electric  Railroad,  a horse,  cable,  and 
trolley  line.23  In  1893  eight  local  lines,  relatively  unimportant  in 
themselves,  merged,  giving  the  new  company  108  miles  of  track 
and  making  possible  a capitalization  of  over  $8,000,000.  The  next 
year,  however,  the  company  went  bankrupt,  and  was  taken  over  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Railway.24 

Sherman  and  Clark  did  not  allow  this  failure  to  hinder  their  plans. 
They  decided  to  enter  the  interurban  field,  and  formed  the  Los 
Angeles  and  Pasadena  Electric  Railway  by  connecting  with  a bridge 
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the  Pasadena  Traction  Company  and  the  Los  Angeles-Pasadena 
Railway,  the  latter  ending  at  Avenue  61  and  the  Arroyo  Seco.26 
This  line  was  incorporated  in  1894  and  was  opened  for  traffic  the 
following  year.  Several  small  roads  were  included,  and  an  extension 
was  completed  to  Santa  Monica,  bringing  the  track  total  to  forty- 
four  miles.  This  venture  also  endured  only  four  years  and  in  1898 
was  sold  to  a reorganization  committee  for  $ 150,000.  It  was  shortly 
added  to  the  Los  Angeles  Railway’s  rapidly  growing  collection  of 
interurban  trackage.  This  was  the  first  true  electric  interurban 
venture  in  the  Los  Angeles  area.26 

Undeterred  bv  their  former  failures,  the  partners  in  1895  started 
the  construction  of  the  “balloon  route,”  a circuitous  line  between 
Hollywood  and  Santa  Monica,  which  owed  its  name  to  its  appear- 
ance on  the  map.  The  partners  used  the  rails  of  the  old  Los  Angeles 
and  Pacific  line,  a steam  road  which  ran  between  Hollywood  and 
the  beaches  in  the  Santa  Monica  area.  This  “balloon  route”  formed 
the  basis  for  Sherman’s  and  Clark’s  chief  venture,  the  Los  Angeles 
Pacific,  which  was  organized  in  1897  and  which  also  included  the 
entire  local  system  of  Santa  Monica  and  various  branch  lines, 
amounting  in  all  to  seventy-one  miles  of  track.  This  system  main- 
tained transportation  to  Laurel  Canyon,  Santa  Monica  Canyon,  the 
Soldiers’  Home,  and  Elvsian  Park.  Several  extensions  were  made, 
including  one  to  Beverly  Hills  via  Vineyard,  one  to  Venice  (the 
Venice  Short  Line),  and  one  to  Redondo  via  Play  a del  Rey.  Various 
feeders  were  added  between  1894  and  191L  including  the  Elysian 
Heights  line,  the  Brush  Canyon  line,  the  Franklin  Avenue  line,  the 
Coldwater  Canyon  line,  and  others.  In  1904  the  company  pur- 
chased the  Los  Angeles,  Ocean  Park,  and  Santa  Monica  Railroad 
for  $340,000,  thus  adding  thirteen  miles  of  track  to  its  collection. 
The  persistence  with  which  the  partners  added  beach  lines  to  their 
system  caused  their  enterprise  to  be  popularly  labelled  “Sherman’s 
March  to  the  Sea.”27 

In  1906,  after  the  shareholders  had  authorized  a $12,500,000  bond 
issue,  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  stated:  “It  is  generally 
believed  that  E.  H.  Harriman,  or  the  Southern  Pacific  interests,  with 
which  he  is  identified,  have  acquired  control  of  the  company.”  The 
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supposition  was  based  upon  the  fact  that  Epes  Randolph,  Harriman’s 
representative,  was  “said  to  have  voted  76,500  shares,  or  a controlling 
amount,  of  the  stock.28  This  surmise  was  later  proved  true,  for  in 
1910,  the  Southern  Pacific  bought  a minority  interest  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Pacific  from  Sherman  and  Clark,  which,  with  its  previous 
purchases,  made  it  sole  owner.  At  this  time,  just  previous  to  its 
amalgamation  with  the  Pacific  Electric  System,  the  Los  Angeles 
Pacific  was  one  of  the  largest  interurban  lines  in  Southern  California, 
owning  a total  of  2 1 5 miles  of  single  track.29 

William,  Thomas,  and  Marcus  Hook  rank  equally  with  Sherman 
and  Clark  in  the  city’s  transportation  history.  They  began  their 
careers  in  Illinois  and  spent  most  of  their  lives  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness. They  were  chiefly  important  in  developing  the  southwestern 
section  of  Los  Angeles.30  Their  line,  the  Los  Angeles  Traction 
Company,  was  a trolley  road  chartered  in  1895,  running  on  Hoover 
Street  to  the  city  limits.  The  original  trackage  was  only  twelve 
miles  long,  but  they  soon  built  extensions  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
station,  on  West  Adams  to  Western  Avenue,  and  along  Eighth 
Street  to  Westlake  Park.31  Some  difficulty  was  encountered  when 
the  Hook  brothers,  in  conjunction  with  William  Workman  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Cable  Railway,  projected  a bridge  across  the  Santa  Fe 
railroad  yards  and  the  Los  Angeles  River  on  Fourth  Street.  The 
Santa  Fe  refused  the  right  of  way  after  the  money  was  raised,  and 
it  appeared  for  a time  as  if  the  extension  would  never  be  completed. 
But  Workman  suddenly  remembered  that  when  Moses  L.  Wicks, 
an  early  realtor,  had  chartered  the  subdivision  of  that  section  of  the 
city,  he  had  provided  that  Second  Street  extend  further  than  it  then 
did.  If  Second  Street  were  thus  extended,  it  would  bisect  the  Santa 
Fe  yards,  and  the  railway  would  find  itself  in  the  same  position  as 
the  local  lines.  Faced  with  this  legal  threat,  the  Santa  Fe  thought  it 
best  to  give  in,  and  the  Fourth  Street  Bridge  was  built.32 

In  1903  the  Los  Angeles  Traction  Company  was  purchased  by 
Senator  William  A.  Clark,  the  builder  of  the  Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro, 
and  Salt  Lake  Railroad.  He  paid  $1,800,000  for  the  system,  with  its 
subsidiary,  the  California  Pacific,  consisting  in  all  of  forty-nine  miles 
of  track.  Huntington  had  bid  $1,500,000,  but  Clark  wanted  the  track- 
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age  as  the  nucleus  of  “an  extensive  system.”  Three  months  later, 
however,  Huntington  bought  the  line  from  Clark  for  $1,785,000. 
Why  Clark  sold  at  a loss  so  soon  after  his  purchase  is  debatable,  but 
it  may  be  surmised  that  the  development  of  the  Salt  Lake  line, 
which  was  to  open  two  years  later,  was  occasioning  him  some 
trouble.  Huntington  at  any  rate  wasted  no  time,  but  immediately 
reorganized  his  purchase,  joining  it  with  the  Los  Angeles-Glendale 
Railway  to  form  the  new  Los  Angeles  Interurban.  Ambitious  ex- 
tensions were  projected,  covering  the  San  Bernardino  region,  coastal 
Orange  County,  and  reaching  as  far  north  as  Santa  Barbara.  The 
Santa  Barbara  line  never  materialized,  but  an  Orange  County  line 
was  purchased  which  connected  the  main  system  with  Santa  Ana 
and  Orange,  and  the  San  Bernardino  Traction  Company  was  formed 
directly  in  the  interest  of  the  Los  Angeles  Interurban.  In  1904  the 
Southern  Pacific  deeded  the  old  San  Gabriel  Rapid  Transit  Railway, 
running  from  Anderson  and  Aliso  Streets  to  Ramona  and  Shorb, 
to  the  new  line.  At  the  time  of  its  consolidation  with  the  Pacific 
Electric  in  19 1 1,  the  Los  Angeles  Interurban  was  capitalized  at  more 
than  $2 0,000, 000. 33 

Throughout  the  history  of  these  early  organizations,  there  runs 
a name— the  name  of  Henry  Edwards  Huntington.  Like  his  uncle, 
Huntington  was  gifted  with  rare  foresight  in  managing  railroads, 
and  he  it  was  who  gathered  the  threads  together  and  wove  the  master 
fabric,  the  Pacific  Electric  system.  He  was  born  in  Oneonta,  New 
York,  in  1850,  and  after  working  in  his  father’s  general  store,  went 
to  New  York  where  opportunities  seemed  more  numerous.  He 
entered  the  hardware  business  in  a menial  position  and  remained 
in  it  until  1871,  when  his  uncle,  Collis,  liking  his  attitude  and  recog- 
nizing his  intelligence,  made  him  superintendent  of  a sawmill  in 
West  Virginia.34  Huntington  was  soon  owner  of  the  mill  and  from 
that  time  on  continued  his  relentless  accumulation  of  wealth,  which 
resulted  not  only  in  the  southern  California  interurban  system,  but 
also  in  the  Huntington  Hotel,  the  Huntington  Library,  and  the 
Art  Gallery  of  his  San  Marino  estate.  He  was,  in  succession,  super- 
intendent of  construction  on  what  was  subsequently  to  be  the 
Chesapeake,  Ohio,  and  Southwestern  Railroad,  and  then  on  the 
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Kentucky  Central.  In  1886  he  became  receiver  for  the  latter  line, 
reorganized  it,  and  became  its  vice-president  and  general  manager 
in  1 8 87. 35  In  1892  he  journeyed  to  San  Francisco,  visiting  on  the 
way  the  San  Marino  Rancho,  which  so  impressed  him  that  he 
determined  to  make  it  his  home  as  soon  as  his  activities  would  per- 
mit. He  followed  up  this  idea  by  beginning  his  investments  in  Los 
Angeles  enterprises  in  1898.  In  1900  his  uncle,  Collis,  died,  leaving 
him  several  million  dollars,  the  executorship  of  his  estate,  and  the 
opportunity  to  become  the  leader  of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines,  if 
he  so  desired.  But  Huntington’s  brief  experience  as  president  of 
the  Market  Street  Cable  Railway  in  San  Francisco  had  convinced 
him  of  the  future  possibilities  of  electric  traction,  and  when  E.  H. 
Harriman  approached  him  with  a good  offer  for  his  Southern  Pacific 
interests,  he  remembered  the  undeveloped  interurban  possibilities 
in  southern  California  and  sold  out.  In  1902  Huntington  moved  to 
Los  Angeles  and  began  his  development  of  the  Pacific  Electric, 
which  was  formerly  an  unimportant  local  line.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  was  the  leading  figure  in  interurban  transportation  in 
southern  California.  The  members  of  his  famed  “syndicate,”  Chris- 
tian de  Guigne,  Antoine  Borel,  and  Isaias  Heilman,  were  all  shrewd 
business  men,  but  Huntington’s  bold  ventures  and  deep  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  area  frightened  them,  and  they  did  not  stay  with  him 
long.  Huntington  combined  real  estate  investment  with  his  railway 
development,  finding  that  the  two  activities  worked  well  together, 
and  became  the  so-called  “greatest  single  landowner  in  Southern 
California.”  He  died  on  a trip  to  Philadelphia  in  1926, 36  but  the 
foundations  that  he  laid  were  secure,  and  the  organizations  that  he 
founded  are  still  in  control  of  the  local  transportation  of  southern 
California.  These  organizations  were  the  Los  Angeles  Railway  and 
the  Pacific  Electric. 

The  Los  Angeles  Railway  was  an  outgrowth  of  Sherman  and 
Clark’s  old  line,  the  Los  Angeles  Consolidated  Railway,  which,  it 
will  be  recalled,  had  become  bankrupt  in  1894.  The  Los  Angeles 
Railway  was  chartered  during  the  following  year,  and  after  a 
projected  sale  to  a South  African  syndicate  had  failed,  Huntington 
bought  into  the  organization  in  1898.  De  Guigne,  Heilman,  and 
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Borel  were  associated  with  him,  and  the  railway  soon  became  a 
paying  proposition.  In  1899  it  gained  control  of  the  Los  Angeles  and 
Pasadena  Electric  Railway,  Sherman  and  Clark’s  first  interurban 
enterprise,  and  soon  it  was  recognized  as  the  foremost  electric  sys- 
tem in  Los  Angeles.  Howard  Huntington,  son  of  Henry  Hunting- 
ton,  became  general  manager  in  1904,  and  by  1910,  the  company 
owned  over  300  miles  of  track  and  had  a capitalization  of  $20,000, 
ooo.37  In  addition,  the  Los  Angeles  Railway  invested  in  several 
power  projects  which  it  united  under  the  name  of  the  Pacific  Light 
and  Power  Company.  This  organization  owned  generators  in  the 
Azusa  area,  on  Kern  River,  in  San  Bernardino  County,  and  at 
Redondo  Beach.  The  company  also  purchased  the  Domestic  Gas 
Company  of  Los  Angeles,  owner  of  the  City  Gas  Company,  which 
made  it  one  of  the  most  important  public  utilities  in  the  area.38 

The  Pacific  Electric  itself  was  incorporated  in  1901.  It  was  com- 
posed of  several  local  lines,  including  the  Los  Angeles  and  Pasa- 
dena Electric  Railway  (which  it  took  over  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Railway),  the  Pacific  Electric  of  Arizona,  the  West  Ninth  Street 
Railway,  the  Pasadena  and  Mount  Lowe  Railway,  the  Mateo  Street 
Railway,  and  the  Temple  Street  Cable  Railway,  which  was  then 
being  electrified.  The  incorporators  were  Borel,  de  Guigne,  Hell- 
man,  Epes  Randolph,  John  D.  Bicknell,  J.  S.  Slauson,  and  Hunting- 
ton,  and  the  Company  had  a capitalization  of  $10, 000, ooo.39  As  was 
previously,  it  was  not  long  before  Huntington’s  partners  sold  most 
of  their  shares  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  but  Huntington 
paid  little  attention  to  this  lack  of  faith.40  Instead,  he  urged  the 
construction  of  an  extension  to  Long  Beach,  a town  which  had 
previously  been  served  only  by  horse  car  and  the  steam  Terminal 
Railroad.  The  extension  was  completed  in  190241  and  raised  the 
total  trackage  of  the  Pacific  Electric  to  95.15  miles.  Shortly  after- 
ward, the  company  purchased  the  Brooklyn  Avenue  Railway,  the 
Santa  Ana  and  Orange  Motor  Railway,  and  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  Riverside  and  Arlington  Railway.42  New  “double-ender”  cars 
with  open  sections  were  added  to  the  railroad’s  rolling  stock,43  and 
the  Pasadena  Short  Line  was  also  finished  in  1902. 44  Extensions 
were  built  to  Alhambra,  Monrovia,  Whittier,  Glendale,  Santa  Ana, 
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Wilmington,  and  Huntington  Beach,  increasing  the  trackage  to 
448.86  miles  in  1906,  including  the  lines  of  the  Los  Angeles  Inter- 
urban,  controlled  by  the  Pacific  Electric.45  Later  lines  were  built  to 
Pomona,  Burbank,  and  various  points  in  Orange  County,46  giving 
the  railway,  by  1912,  899.24  miles  of  track.47  In  1903  the  Kuhn- 
Loeb-Harriman  interests  had  purchased  half  of  the  stock  in  the 
Pacific  Electric,  and  Huntington  shortly  afterward  bought  the 
fifteen  per  cent  which  his  partners  had  retained.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  latter  had  more  faith  in  his  plans,  and  they  kept  a forty-five 
per  cent  interest  in  the  Los  Angeles  Railway.48 

The  satisfaction  with  which  the  citizens  of  suburban  communities 
viewed  the  expansion  of  the  interurban  system  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing typical  extract  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

An  electric  shock  struck  Alhambra  yesterday  morning.  It  set  the  people 
agog.  It  almost  completely  depopulated  the  pretty  suburban  town. 

After  many  months  anxious  anticipation  the  new  electric  line  of  the  Hunting- 
ton  syndicate  opened  for  business  at  6 o’clock.  The  suburbanites  had  been  up 
before  sunrise,  and  the  first  car  carried  a goodly  load.  . . . The  town  turned 
out  en  masse  to  experience  the  novel  sensation  of  riding  to  the  city  by 
electricity  ...  49 

The  Pacific  Electric  did  not  find  it  all  smooth  sailing,  however. 
It  encountered  several  storms  en  route.  Difficulties  over  franchises 
were  an  important  source  of  trouble.  On  one  occasion,  in  1902,  the 
mayor  vetoed  a franchise  paid  for  by  the  company,  and  the  matter 
was  taken  to  court.  By  the  terms  of  the  franchise,  the  company  had 
to  start  laying  tracks  on  Compton  Avenue  by  Wednesday,  June  11, 
and  the  case  not  yet  having  been  settled  by  the  preceding  Monday, 
the  Pacific  Electric  started  construction  to  avoid  cancellation  of 
the  franchise  in  case  the  decision  were  granted  in  its  favor.  The 
Times  commented  as  follows: 

With  a rush  and  a vim,  forty  city  laborers  last  night  undid  the  work  of  450 
men  in  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  Electric  Railroad  Company  who  had  been 
engaged  form  [sic]  7 a.m.  until  nearly  3 p.m.  in  laying  a double  track  street 
railway  line  on  Compton  Avenue,  from  Slauson  Avenue  north  ...  50 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  affair  was  that  the  laborers  caught  a 
Huntington  street-car  on  its  way  to  the  scene  of  the  “crime,”  and, 
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because  of  their  capacity  as  city  employees,  rode  “deadhead”  on  the 
line  of  the  man  whose  workmen  they  went  to  arrest.  The  case  was 
later  decided  against  the  railway.51 

Labor  troubles  also  diverted  the  attention  of  the  administrators, 
although  the  open-shop  propensities  of  Los  Angeles  prevented 
strong  unionism.  The  attitude  of  company  executives  toward  this 
matter  in  1910  was  expressed  by  Joseph  McMillan,  the  general  man- 
ager, who  said: 

We  are,  as  we  have  always  been,  perfectly  familiar  with  every  move  in  the 
labor  game.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  our  eternal  vigilance  that  we  attribute  our  freedom 
from  labor  union  troubles.  As  to  the  present  situation,  there  are  men  from 
San  Francisco  working  among  our  employees— but  they  will  not  accomplish 
anything.  Not  one  out  of  ten  of  our  men  will  so  much  as  listen  to  a labor 
agitator.  We  have  nearly  4,500  persons  on  our  payrolls,  and  there  is  not  a 
union  man  among  them.  . . . Nor  is  that  because  of  any  fear  of  the  company’s 
known  policy  toward  the  unions.  Our  employees  are  of  an  intrinsically  better 
class  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  labor  organizations;  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  local  men,  home  builders,  good  citizens.  . . . They  don’t  want  to  be 
the  objects  of  an  industrial  slavery  nor  to  contribute  toward  the  luxury  of 
a walking  delegate.  Even  with  the  company’s  permission  they  would  not  join 
a union.52 

Whether  or  not  the  employees  shared  this  frame  of  mind  is  a question. 

Probably  the  greatest  difficulty  which  the  Pacific  Electric  ex- 
perienced was  that  arising  from  the  city’s  struggle  for  a free  harbor. 
This  took  place  in  September,  1910,  and  was  commonly  known  as 
the  tidelands  dispute.  Perhaps  no  other  incident  did  so  much  to 
injure  the  reputation  of  the  railway,  for  it  was  only  at  the  cost 
of  a hard  struggle  with  Collis  P.  Huntington  that  the  harbor  site 
was  located  at  San  Pedro  instead  of  Santa  Monica.  Now  it  seemed 
that  another  member  of  the  Huntington  dynasty  was  to  figure  in 
the  dispute.  The  difficulty  arose  when  San  Pedro,  in  1905  before  its 
annexation  to  Los  Angeles,  made  a tideland  concession  to  the  Hunt- 
ington interests  at  the  site  of  the  future  harbor.  It  embraced  the 
marshy  area  next  to  Timm’s  Point,  bounded  by  the  Miner  fill,  the 
Southern  Pacific  slip,  and  the  train  wall  of  the  channel.  It  was 
granted  Huntington  on  condition  that  within  five  years  he  spend 
$100,000  on  improvements.  A trestle  was  built  and  a start  was  made, 
but  that  was  all.  After  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  annexed  San  Pedro, 
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it  decided,  in  accordance  with  its  plans  for  port  development,  to 
condemn  the  concession,  whose  improvements  were  supposed  to 
have  been  completed  by  August  2,  1910.  When  the  city  made  known 
its  intention  to  construct  a harbor  highway,  which  would  greatly 
injure  the  business  of  the  railroads,  the  Huntington  syndicate  sud- 
denly realized  the  importance  of  its  concession,  particularly  as  the 
rapidly  developing  port  would  soon  need  greatly  increased  rail 
service;  and  the  Southern  Pacific  hurriedly  laid  track  on  an  adjacent 
section  which  had  been  granted  to  it.  It  was  the  Huntington  land 
itself,  however,  which  the  city  thought  most  valuable,  and  as  Hunt- 
ington was  no  longer  officially  connected  with  the  Southern  Pacific, 
his  only  recourse  was  to  lay  Pacific  Electric  track  on  the  area,  thus 
taking  advantage  of  an  old  state  law  which  forbade  condemnation 
proceedings  on  any  land  which  had  on  it  a four  track  right-of-way. 
During  the  first  week  of  September,  the  struggle  reached  its  height, 
when  the  Pacific  Electric  started  a furious  race  to  lay,  not  one,  but 
several  four  track  lines  before  condemnation  proceedings  started 
that  week.  Rails  were  laid  between  Ninth  and  Fourteenth  Streets  in 
San  Pedro,  near  the  concession,  in  such  haste  that  the  roadbed  was 
several  feet  above  the  regular  right-of-way.  Fifteen  Los  Angeles 
policemen  patrolled  the  scene  to  see  that  no  connection  was  made 
with  the  abandoned  track  on  the  condemned  land,  and  the  city 
attorney  of  Los  Angeles53  considered  the  situation  so  serious  that 
he  stayed  up  most  of  the  night  of  the  fifth,  receiving  reports  from 
the  harbor  district.  Two  engines  under  steam,  coupled  to  cars 
loaded  with  steel  rails,  were  reported  to  be  stationed  near  the  Miner 
fill,  and  it  required  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  city  employees 
to  see  that  the  railroads  did  not  trespass.  The  railway  finally  resorted 
to  strategy,  gradually  decreasing  its  workers,  until  the  city  was 
persuaded  that  the  danger  was  past  and  removed  the  police  guard. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  the  company  immediately 
ran  track  and  freight  cars  into  the  Huntington  concession.  But  if 
the  city  had  been  mistaken  in  its  estimate  of  the  railroads’  per- 
sistence, the  reverse  was  also  true.  No  sooner  had  the  city  attorney 
heard  of  this  action  than  he  sent  the  Los  Angeles  chief  of  police, 
Alexander  Galloway,  an  ex-railroad  man,  with  a force  of  forty 
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officers  in  plain  clothes.  These  men,  with  the  help  of  a team  of 
horses,  shunted  the  cars  off  the  forbidden  territory,  closed  the 
switches,  and  tore  up  2,000  feet  of  track.  The  case  was  settled  by 
the  State  Supreme  Court  the  following  year  in  favor  of  the  city. 
The  latter  was  given  trackage  control  at  the  harbor,  but  the  oper- 
ating boards  were  composed  largely  of  railroad  men.54 

Despite  these  difficulties,  the  railway  system  grew  and  prospered 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  1910  reorganization  became  necessary. 
There  were  two  phases  to  this,  one  consisting  of  separation  of  the 
city  and  interurban  lines,  and  the  other,  completed  in  the  following 
year,  merging  all  of  the  interurban  lines  to  form  the  present  Pacific 
Electric  system.  Negotiations  for  the  first  began  while  the  tidelands 
dispute  was  still  in  progress.  A trade  was  arranged  whereby  Hunt- 
ington took  over  Harriman’s  forty-five  per  cent  interest  in  the  local 
city  lines  in  exchange  for  his  half  interest  in  the  interurban  sys- 
tem.55 On  November  11,  Huntington  announced:  “The  transaction 
was  concluded  today.  The  Southern  Pacific  is  now  in  control  of 
the  Pacific  Electric  lines,  and  the  Harriman  interest  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Railway  lines  has  passed.56  In  addition  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Railway,  which  included  its  subsidiary,  the  City  Railway,  organized 
in  1910  for  the  purpose  of  building  extensions,  Huntington  retained 
possession  of  the  Pacific  Light  and  Power  Corporation,  which  by 
now  controlled  the  Southern  California  Gas  Company.  The  Pacific 
Electric,  on  the  other  hand,  owned  all  the  interurban  lines  of  its  own 
system,  the  Los  Angeles  Interurban,  and  the  Los  Angeles-Redondo 
railways,  with  certain  exceptions  consisting  largely  of  local  lines 
which  had  been  transferred  to  the  Los  Angeles  Railway.57  Not  quite 
a year  later,  on  September  1,  1 9 1 1 , companies  controlling  sixty-three 
individual  lines  merged  to  form  the  present  Pacific  Electric  Rail- 
way.58 Extensive  improvements  were  immediately  projected,  and 
the  line  was  divided  into  northern,  southern,  and  western  divisions 
to  facilitate  control.59 

The  freighting  business  of  the  local  railways  deserves  some  men- 
tion, although  the  Pacific  Electric  did  not  begin  to  solicit  freight 
until  1910.  The  chief  products  hauled  were  oil,  rock,  sand,  gravel, 
vegetables,  citrus  fruits,  nuts,  lumber,  grain,  and  hay.  Besides  these, 
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the  railway  carried  local  merchandise,  and  operated  a daily  train.  Oil 
was  by  far  the  largest  single  source  of  revenue.  By  1915  the  freight 
branch  of  the  Pacific  Electric  was  doing  a $1,203,956  business,  using 
sixty- three  locomotives;  and  the  freight  cars  outnumbered  passenger 
cars  almost  three-fold.60 

Although  some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  operation  of  the 
lines,  the  local  railways  of  southern  California  are  still  controlled 
by  the  narrow-gauge  Los  Angeles  Railway,  and  the  standard-guage 
Pacific  Electric.  A gradual  trend  toward  increased  use  of  motor 
vehicles  both  in  freight  and  passenger  service  is  now  evident,  and 
since  the  depression  of  1929,  financial  difficulty  has  been  encoun- 
tered. The  local  railways  of  southern  California  are  still  important 
carriers,  however,  and  of  these  the  Pacific  Electric,  with  its  spec- 
tacular growth  from  seventy-four  track-miles  to  over  1,100,  is  of 
chief  interest.61 

The  effect  of  the  railways  in  the  development  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia is  fairly  easy  to  trace.  A sharp  increase  in  population  and 
assessed  property  valuation  is  evident  in  communities  after  their 
railways  were  built.  Of  course,  many  other  factors,  it  is  true,  entered 
into  the  growth  of  southern  California,  and  in  one  sense  it  may  be 
said  that  the  interurban  system  was  a result,  as  well  as  a cause  of  its 
development.  But,  considering  the  lack  of  exceptions  and  the  fact 
that  most  towns  without  a railway  were  stunted,  it  seems  fairly 
clear  that  electric  transportation  influenced  the  area’s  growth  to  a 
marked  extent. 

In  Pasadena  the  assessed  property  valuation  in  1886-87  was 
slightly  over  $1,000,000.  The  great  boom  of  the  ’eighties  raised 
this  figure  to  $8,668,627,  and  the  resulting  slump  brought  it  down 
to  half  that  figure.  Although  a slight  increase  could  be  noted  during 
the  following  two  years,  the  upswing  could  not  be  called  definite 
until  1 895. 62  It  will  be  recalled  that  Sherman  and  Clark  completed 
their  line  into  Pasadena  in  that  year.  An  effect  on  population  is  also 
evident,  raising  it  from  4,882  in  1890  to  21,250  in  1905.63  The  city 
of  Glendale,  a boom  town,  was  not  even  registered  in  the  censuses 
of  1890  and  1900.  However,  in  1910,  after  the  development  of  the 
electric  line  in  1904,  the  population  was  listed  at  2,746.  Long  Beach, 
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Photo  by  Graham  Photo  Company 
SPRING  STREET  NORTH  FROM  FIRST  STREET  IN  1 92 O— TRAFFIC 
HEADED  BOTH  WAYS 

(But  one  building  in  this  picture  now  standing  and  our  City  Hall 
tower  rises  from  about  the  spot  where  the  farthest  street  car  stands) 
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also  incorporated  in  1887,  had,  after  thirteen  years  of  existence,  only 
564  people.  By  1910,  however,  after  the  completion  of  the  Long 
Beach  extension  of  the  Pacific  Electric  in  1902,  the  population  in- 
creased to  1 7, 809. 64  Los  Angeles  itself  doubled  in  population  during 
the  inception  of  the  early  lines  between  1890  and  1900,  listing  in 
the  latter  year  102,479  persons.  After  the  incorporation  of  the  Pacific 
Electric  in  1901,  the  population  tripled  by  19 10, 65  while  property 
valuation  in  some  instances  increased  over  1,000%.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  Widney’s  and  other  lines,  lots  on  South  A4ain  advanced 
from  $100  per  front  foot  in  1900  to  $1500  in  1905. 66  In  the  same 
manner,  city  assessments  increased  from  $70,562,307  in  1901  to 
$109,223,823  in  1903.  Four  years  later  this  figure  reached  $205,767, 
729.  In  the  county,  land  assessments  rose  from  $45,454,995  in  1890 
to  $57,677,170  in  1900,  not  a particularly  spectacular  increase.  But 
after  the  Pacific  Electric  network  was  established  in  the  next  decade, 
the  assessments  rose  to  $3 2 3,803,2 15. 67 

But  perhaps  the  chief  benefit  of  interurban  systems  has  been  their 
assistance  in  the  development  of  suburban  communities,  owing  their 
economic,  and  sometimes  political,  allegiance  to  Los  Angeles.  In 
this  manner,  the  railway 

has  not  only  knit  the  surrounding  cities  into  a compact  community  with  the 
larger  city,  made  possible  the  upbuilding  of  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  rural 
territory,  and  furnished  easy  access  to  the  beaches  and  mountains  for  the 
city’s  population,  but  has  also  prevented,  perhaps  as  much  as  any  other  agency, 
the  development  of  a congested  tenement  and  slum  district  in  Los  Angeles 
by  enabling  the  wage  earner  and  small  salaried  man  to  own  his  own  home 
in  one  of  the  many  subdivisions  which  have  sprung  up  along  the  company’s 
various  lines.68 

The  electric  traction  system,  culminating  in  the  organization  of  the 
Pacific  Electric,  was  therefore  a chief  influence  in  the  Southland’s 
development,  in  addition  to  constituting  one  of  its  more  spectacular 
economic  enterprises. 
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Book  Reviews 

By  J.  Gregg  Layne 


Cattle , Horses  & Men  of  the  Western  Range . By  John  H.  (Jack) 
Culley.  Illustrated  by  Katherine  Field.  The  Ward  Ritchie  Press, 
Los  Angeles,  California,  (c.d.  1940)  xvi,  337  pp.  Index,  Portrait 
and  Illustrations.  8°  $3.00 

Not  before  or  since  1924,  when  that  outstanding  book  of  John 
Clay’s,  “My  Life  on  the  Range”  was  published  has  any  book  of  worth 
been  written  covering  the  western  cattle  trade  from  the  serious  side, 
until  the  present  time.  But  now  comes  from  The  Ward  Ritchie  Press 
a handsome  volume  written  by  a veteran  cattleman,  Jack  Culley,  on 
his  experience  in  the  cattle  business  in  our  own  Southwest. 

Culley,  born  into  a family  of  the  aristocracy  in  England,  came  to 
America  as  a young  man  to  enter  the  western  cattle  business,  living 
the  life  of  a cattleman  on  the  southwestern  range.  Now  a resident 
of  California,  his  activities  have  extended  through  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  western  Texas.  He  saw  all  the  rough  and  lawless  side 
of  the  cow-man’s  life,  but  shows  us  too,  that  side  of  western  life  so 
seldom  given  in  the  average  cowboy  biography,  that  has  deluged 
our  shelves  in  recent  years,  and  we  see  the  serious  and  law-abiding 
ranch  man  in  his  continuous  struggle  against  the  lawless. 

Jack  Culley ’s  story  deals  chiefly  with  life  on  the  range  in  the 
’Nineties,  when  the  west  was  still  wild.  Every  page  of  his  book  is 
entertaining,  and,  written  as  it  is  by  a college  bred  and  cultured  man, 
the  record  is  of  permanent  worth. 

While  the  greater  part  of  the  book  pertains  to  action  on  the  great 
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Bell  Ranch  of  New  Mexico,  the  writer’s  business  took  him  to  all 
parts  of  the  Southwestern  Cattle  Domain,  and  historic  characters 
are  met  and  interviewed  on  almost  every  page. 

The  adequate  index  adds  materially  to  the  value  of  the  work,  and 
since  the  book  covers  a phase  of  history  that  cannot  be  neglected 
in  the  upbuilding  of  our  state,  bordering  as  it  does  on  the  “Cattle 
Empire,”  it  is  certain  to  meet  with  warm  reception  from  collectors 
of  Western  Americana. 

The  Ward  Ritchie  Press  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  producing  a 
book  of  fine  appearance  and  real  worth. 


The  Valley  Whose  Name  Is  Death.  By  E.  I.  Edwards.  San  Pasqual 

Press,  Pasadena,  California.  1940.  (4)122  pp.  Map.  8°  $2.75 

Nothing  pleases  a book  collector  more  than  a bibliography,  unless 
it  is  a critical  bibliography,  and  on  a subject  not  yet  covered  by 
such  a work.  Just  such  a book  is  E.  I.  Edwards’  “The  Valley  Whose 
Name  is  Death.” 

Like  many  other  Californians,  Edwards  became  intensely  inter- 
ested in  Death  Valley  and  for  some  years  collected  every  item  he 
could  obtain  relating  to  that  “mystic  region.”  He  realized,  after  his 
efforts  had  reached  enviable  proportions,  that  nowhere  had  more 
than  a brief  list  of  the  more  popular  books  on  the  subject  been  printed, 
so  he  got  busy  and  filled  that  long  felt  want  by  preparing  his  book. 

As  far  as  this  reviewer  can  see,  no  printed  book  or  magazine 
article  on  Death  Valley  has  been  omitted  from  this  bibliography,  and 
a critical  appraisement  of  the  contents  and  worth  of  each  is  given 
quite  fully. 

Another  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  a summary  of  the  various 
parties  traversing  Death  Valley  during  the  Gold  Rush,  and  the 
author  has  described  each  of  the  parties  to  the  extent,  that  a person 
unfamiliar  with  any  of  the  literature  of  Death  Valley  will  have  a 
very  fair  knowledge  of  its  history  after  reading  this  book. 

The  real  value  of  the  work  however  is  in  its  various  bibliographies, 
that  fill  a place  in  the  literature  of  California  that  will  remain  unique 
until  a better  book  is  done. 
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No.  i.  The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride  in 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduction 
by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published  material 
by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a reprint  from  the 
Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935,  Vol.  XVII,  Nos. 


2 and  3.) 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $2.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $2.50 

( Out  of  Print) 


REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los  An- 
geles” of  1849,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935  (Vol. 


XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in  March, 
1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabhorn,  issued  as  frontis- 
piece of  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March,  1936. 
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Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 
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(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  year  of  The  Quarterly  and 
of  Volume  XXIII  of  the  Publications  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Southern  California. 

In  this  number  we  welcome  a new  contributor  to  our  Quar- 
terly—Mr.  Wm.  B.  Rice  of  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  who  gives  us  a fine  monograph  on  the  early  years  of 
The  Los  Angeles  Star , our  first  newspaper.  An  article  too  long, 
however,  to  be  completed  in  one  number  of  The  Quarterly , so 
Part  I is  produced  in  this  issue,  to  be  followed  by  Part  II  in  the 
June  number.  This  fine  article  contains  so  much  of  historical 
interest  that  it  will  be  keenly  enjoyed  by  all  our  readers.  The 
old  Star  deserves  better  treatment  than  has  been  given  its  mem- 
ory in  the  past,  but  here  is  an  article  that  does  it  full  justice. 
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Professor  Robert  J.  Parker  of  San  Francisco  Junior  College 
writes  another  of  his  interesting  articles  on  the  Monterey  dis- 
trict, “The  Wreck  of  the  Star  of  the  West”  and  we  are  able  now 
to  give  our  readers  the  long-promised  article,  “The  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library,”  by  Miss  Laura  C.  Cooley,  one  of  our  directors, 
and  a member  of  the  Public  Library  staff  for  many  years.  Your 
editor  considers  Miss  Cooley’s  historical  sketch  of  the  Library 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  papers  we  have  yet 
published.  The  portraits  illustrating  the  article  are  a fine  tribute 
to  the  builders  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  and  that  of 
John  Littlefield,  the  first  public  librarian,  is  published  for  the 
first  time.  This  rare  portrait  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Wm. 
McPherson  of  Orange,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  editor,  who 
for  some  thirty  years  has  heard  of  John  Littlefield,  but  like  many 
of  us  had  no  idea  of  his  appearance,  except  as  described  by  some 
of  our  old  pioneers.  We  wish  to  thank  Mr.  McPherson  for  his 
generosity  in  supplying  this  only  known  portrait  of  our  first 
librarian. 

As  our  Quarterly  becomes  more  widely  known,  fine  material 
for  publication  is  more  easily  available  and  we  have  some  real 
treats  in  store  for  our  members  this  year.  Dr.  Parker  has  pro- 
vided us  with  two  more  fine  articles  on  early  California,  which 
will  appear  shortly,  and  Mr.  Willard  O.  Waters  of  the  Hunting- 
ton  Library  is  working  on  a most  interesting  “expose”  of  sup- 
posedly authentic  Californiana  of  the  ’Sixties.  Mr.  Lindley 
Bynum,  also  of  the  Huntington,  is  finishing  a well-edited  Diary 
of  the  Reverend  James  Woods,  founder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Los  Angeles,  which  with  other  outstanding  material 
will  contribute  to  the  value  of  our  present  volume. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 
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FIRST  HOME  OF  THE  LOS  ANGELES  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
OLD  DOWNEY  BLOCK  IN  THE  l88o’s 


The  Los  Angeles  Public  Library 


By  Laura  C.  Cooley 
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^he  decade  of  the  ’forties  contributed  significant  events 
to  California  history.  Revolt  and  deposition  of  a Mexi- 
can governor,  Don  Manuel  Micheltorena,  absorbed  the 
interest  of  the  Surenos  and  the  Nortenos.  The  American  con- 
quest was  completed,  gold  discovered,  and  in  the  pueblo  of 
Nuestra  Senora  la  Reina  de  los  Angeles,  a library  was  founded! 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Honorable  Ayuntamiento  of  May  27, 
1 844,  a formal  communication  from  the  society,  Los  Amigos  del 
Pais,  was  presented.  In  it  the  society  petitioned  a solar,1  a hun- 
dred yards  wide,  next  to  the  property  of  Don  Rafael  Guirado. 
Most  important  of  all,  Los  Amigos  desired  this  property  should 
be  dispensed  of  all  legal  incumbrances  as  it  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country.  The  members  of  the  ayuntamiento  doubtless 
desired  to  encourage  high  civic  endeavor,  for  the  petition  was 
granted  and  protection  extended  to  the  society. 

“For  the  benefit  of  the  country,”  the  gallant  little  club  erected 
Amigos  Hall,  an  adobe,  having  a dance  hall,  card  tables  and  a 
reading  room.  The  reading  room  was  fittingly  partitioned  from 
the  dance  hall,  and  furnished  with  shelves  for  books  and  news- 
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papers.  In  the  first  bloom  of  the  enterprise,  what  was  the  most 
popular  interest,  the  gay  dance,  the  tempting  card  table,  or  the 
high  intellectual  amusement  of  reading  in  the  library?  No 
annual  report  answering  the  questions  can  be  found!  However, 
it  is  known  that  ignominious  debt  crushed  the  life  of  the  brave 
little  club.  The  adobe  was  sold  at  auction,  and  General  Andres 
Pico  became  owner.  Later,  the  McDonald  Block  was  built  upon 
the  site. 

During  the  ’fifties,  subscription  libraries,  many  with  the  gen- 
eral title  “Mechanics’  Institute,”  were  established  in  large  eastern 
cities.  Their  purpose  was  promoting  knowledge  among  mechan- 
ical workers.  A Mechanics’  Institute  was  founded  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1854.  In  1856  Los  Angeles  also  boasted  a Mechanics’ 
Institute,  situated  on  the  southeast  comer  of  North  Spring  and 
Court  Streets.  It  survived  until  1858.  There  was  little  time  to 
regret  its  end,  for  citizens,  unfolding  the  Los  Angeles  Star  of 
April  2,  1859,  were  confronted  with  the  notice:  “All  who  are 
disposed  to  aid  in  the  establishing  of  a Library  and  Reading 
Room  in  the  City  are  requested  to  meet  at  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.’s 
Express  Office  on  Monday  evening,  April  4,  1859,  at  7 o’clock.” 
This  notice  was  signed  by  many  well-known  men:  Wm.  M. 
Workman,  M.  J.  Newmark,  J.  Foy,  F.  Melius,  E.  H.  Workman, 
P.  H.  Downey  and  others.  The  enterprise  of  the  men  who  issued 
the  call,  and  of  the  citizens  who  responded,  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  Los  Angeles  Library  Association.  The  first  officers 
were  John  Temple,  President;  J.  J.  Warner,  Vice  President; 
Francis  Melius,  Treasurer;  Israel  Fleishman,  Secretary;  Ezra 
Drown,  J.  H.  Landor,  J.  Frolong,  Henry  Melius,  Henry  D. 
Barrows,  T.  G.  Barker,  Rev.  W.  E.  Boardman  and  L.  Sainsevain, 
Directors. 

A sincere  effort  was  made  to  found  a library.  Subscriptions 
were  strenuously  solicited,  and  fees  placed  as  low  as  possible— five 
dollars  for  admission,  and  one  dollar  per  month  for  dues.  Dona- 
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tions  of  books  were  generous.  Even  the  over-worked  messengers 
of  the  Overland  Mail  promised  to  secure  eastern  newspapers. 
Possibly  the  most  generous  and  gracious  gift  to  this,  or  to  any 
library,  at  any  period,  was  the  small  collection  of  books  given 
by  the  treasurer,  Henry  Melius. 

From  what  is  known  of  this  man,  he  treasured  his  little 
library.  He  had  selected  the  books  for  his  home,  and  had  brought 
them,  through  wind  and  wave,  around  the  Horn.  Twenty-three 
years  before,  Henry  Melius  arrived  in  California  with  Richard 
Henry  Dana,  author  of  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  He  re- 
turned East  twice,  and  in  1858  resolved  to  make  Los  Angeles 
his  permanent  home.  In  May,  i860,  he  was  elected  mayor. 
His  term  of  office  was  short;  less  than  a year.  He  died,  Decem- 
ber the  twenty-sixth,  of  i860. 

The  other  paisanos  of  this  group  were  also  pioneers,  who 
contributed  good  citizenship  to  the  growing  town.  Cosmopoli- 
tanism, characteristic  of  the  city  today,  was  foreshadowed  early 
in  the  collection  of  English,  French,  German  and  Spanish  liter- 
ature which  they  placed  on  the  shelves  of  their  library.  They 
tried  to  make  the  undertaking  a force  in  the  life  of  the  city. 
When  Gov.  John  G.  Downey  came  to  visit  his  old  home,  during 
the  summer  of  i860,  a number  of  his  friends  selected  the  library 
as  the  most  attractive  place  in  which  to  hold  an  informal  recep- 
tion in  his  honor. 

As  a dark  cloud  over  the  town  and  its  activities,  came  the 
Civil  War.  In  the  library,  long  and  partisan  arguments  took  the 
place  of  conversation  and  peaceful  reading.  Friends  became 
enemies.  Memberships  declined.  The  Los  Angeles  Library  Asso- 
ciation was  in  debt!  The  doors  of  the  library  in  Arcadia  Block 
closed,  and  belongings  were  sold  at  auction.  Those  who  would 
read,  regretfully  had  to  make  their  selections  from  the  small 
stock  of  books  in  the  merchandise  stores  of  Brodrick  & Reiley, 
Harris  & Jacoby,  and  Sam  Heilman.  In  the  Los  Angeles  Star , 
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June  25,  1859,  Mr.  Heilman  advertises;  “A  large  assortment  of 
books  and  stationery  . . . standard  works,  cheap  publications 
in  connection  with  a Circulating  Library  . . Verily,  “there 
is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun!”  This  early  circulating  library 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  large  libraries  now  maintained 
by  several  local  department  stores. 

The  movement  for  public  libraries  in  the  United  States 
developed  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Most  of 
these  libraries  were  organized  on  a subscription  basis,  as  the 
Los  Angeles  organization  of  1859.  If  the  Civil  War  had  not 
helped  to  disrupt  it,  this  effort  doubtless  would  have  been  the 
foundation  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  in  the  present 
meaning  of  a public  library,  one  that  is  free  to  all  and  supported 
by  the  people.  Fate  tossed  this  distinction  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Library  Association  of  1872-1878. 

In  the  fall  of  1872,  libraryminded  citizens  issued  a call  for  a 
public  meeting  to  be  held  Thursday  evening,  December  7,  1872, 
at  seven  o’clock,  in  the  Merced  Theatre.  The  response  was 
gratifying.  Two  hundred  citizens  assembled.  “The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Major  Wm.  McPherson,  who  briefly  eulo- 
gized the  object,  and  gracefully  introduced  to  the  assembly 
the  Hon.  J.  R.  McConnell,  which  gentleman  had  been  elected 
President  of  the  meeting.”2  Mr.  W.  J.  Brodrick  was  elected 
Secretary.  Sixty-six  vice-presidents  were  elected,  and  invited 
to  seats  on  the  platform.3  Mrs.  Downey,  who  had  accompanied 
her  husband,  Gov.  John  W.  Downey,  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Association.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  be 
recognized  in  the  making  of  the  Public  Library. 

The  citizens  who  attended  this  meeting  were  earnest  and  en- 
thusiastic. They  adopted  a temporary  form  of  Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation, and  designated  the  name,  The  Los  Angeles  Library 
Association,  and  they  appointed  a committee  to  solicit  books 
and  subscriptions.  Gov.  John  G.  Downey,  H.  K.  W.  Bent, 
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Harris  Newmark,  Col.  George  H.  Smith,  and  S.  B.  Caswell 
constituted  the  committee.  These  gentlemen  met  within  a short 
time  and  commenced  to  work.  They  fixed  a life  membership 
fee  at  fifty  dollars,  monthly  dues  at  one  dollar,  and  planned 
methods  of  getting  books  and  cash  from  the  interested  and 
disinterested. 

The  first  Board  of  Trustees  was  elected  December  14,  1872, 
with  John  G.  Downey  as  President.  It  comprised  thirteen  mem- 
bers. From  1872  to  1878,  there  were  few  replacements.  The 
group  included  men  who  contributed  professional  and  business 
acumen  to  the  community:  John  G.  Downey  had  served  as 
California’s  seventh  American  governor;  George  R.  Stoneman, 
well  known  as  a State  Railroad  Commissioner,  was  to  serve  as 
the  fifteenth  American  governor  of  the  state;  Ygnacio  Sepul- 
veda, descendant  of  a Spanish  Colonial  family;  George  H.  Smith, 
Warren  H.  Mace,  and  E.  M.  Stanford  were  representative 
lawyers;  John  R.  McConnell  had  been  State  Attorney  General; 
Henry  D.  Barrows,  Henry  K.  W.  Bent,  and  W.  B.  Lawlor 
were  teachers.  There  were  three  physicians  of  distinction: 
Henry  S.  Orme,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  1884- 
1892;  Joseph  P.  Widney,  founder  of  the  College  of  Medicine, 
1885,  now  a college  of  the  State  University;  and  William  F. 
Edgar,  who,  as  a member  of  the  First  Dragoons,  had  assisted  in 
the  establishment  of  Fort  Tejon.4  Samuel  S.  Caswell,  Andrew 
W.  Potts,  Thomas  W.  Temple,  R.  H.  Dalton,  William  J.  Brod- 
rick,  I.  M.  Heilman,  J.  W.  Heilman  and  Harris  Newmark  were 
business  men,  who  laid  a foundation  for  the  great  and  rapid 
commercial  development  of  the  future.  Harris  Newmark  did 
more  than  contribute  business  ability  to  the  beginning  of  the 
library.  In  the  publication  of  his  memoirs,  Sixty  Years  in  South- 
ern California,  he  produced  a necessary  tool  for  every  student 
of  Southern  California  history. 

In  1872  the  population  of  the  city  was  ten  thousand.  There 
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were  two  large  office  buildings,  the  new  Downey  Block  and 
the  new  Temple  Block.  The  discussion  of  where  to  house  the 
library  was  ended  when  Gov.  Downey  offered  the  use  of  two 
rooms  in  his  new  block,  rent  free  for  three  months. 

There  could  not  have  been  a better  location.  The  Downey 
Block  stood  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  and  Temple 
streets.  Today,  the  site  is  the  present  home  of  the  post-office, 
and  a part  of  the  Civic  Center.  Seventy  years  ago,  the  building 
stood  large,  rambling  and  formidable  with  balconies  and  ornate 
cornices.  Across  the  street,  to  the  south,  was  the  new  Temple 
Block,  a site  now  occupied  by  the  eastern  portion  of  the  City 
Hall.  Within  a block  was  the  County  Court  House.  To  the  west, 
on  a hill,  stood  the  new  Congregational  Church.  On  Telegraph 
Hill,  in  walking  distance,  the  first  Los  Angeles  High  School  was 
in  process  of  building.  The  Plaza  lay  to  the  north.  Past  the 
building  ran  the  Main  Street  horse-car  lines,  the  Spring  and 
Sixth  Avenue  line,  and  the  lines  to  Aliso  Street  and  to  Boyle 
Heights.  The  hotels— Pico  House,  United  States  Hotel,  Bella 
Union,  and  The  Lafayette— were  within  walking  distance. 

A portion  of  the  land  had  been  occupied  by  the  home  of  Don 
Juan  Temple,  for  whom  Temple  Street  is  named.  Gov.  Downey 
purchased  the  site  from  Senora  Dona  Rafaela  Cota  de  Temple, 
the  widow  of  Don  Juan,  on  August  7,  1866,  for  sixteen  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  patio  and  old  adobe  walls  of  Don  Juan’s  home 
were  incorporated  in  the  new  building,  which  was  finished  in 
1871. 

The  Hotel  des  Princes  was  the  tenant  of  Don  Juan’s  former 
home.  It  looked  out  upon  the  patio,  improved  with  a fountain 
and  orange  trees.  In  1878,  the  pleasant  hotel  became  The  French 
Restaurant , famous  for  delectable  food.  The  Downey  Block 
housed  tenants  of  such  varied  occupations  that,  in  the  aggregate, 
they  become  picturesque.  They  included  the  proprietors  of 
saloons;  art,  jewelry,  hardware  and  clothing  stores.  There  were 
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offices  of  physicians,  and  of  such  eminent  lawyers  as  the  firm 
of  J.  C.  Kewen  and  Stephen  M.  White.  The  north  end  was  set 
apart  for  photographers.  It  was  in  this  section  that  the  much 
frequented  Art  and  Photographic  Parlours  of  D.  P.  Flanders 
and  William  Godfrey  were  housed. 

The  Los  Angeles  Daily  Times  started  in  the  Downey  Block 
at  No.  9 Temple  Street.  It  was  printed  by  the  Mirror , a printing 
firm  which  moved  into  the  New  High  Street  annex  of  the 
building  in  1873.  The  press  of  the  day  was  printed  by  the  Mirror , 
The  Rescue,  La  Cronica,  El  foven,  The  Republican,  L’  Union 
Nouvelle , and  the  scintillating  Weekly  Porcupine,  edited  by  the 
great  raconteur,  Major  Horace  Bell. 

It  is  said  the  editors,  their  associates  and  other  tenants  of 
Gov.  Downey’s  office  block  found  their  way  to  the  library, 
No.  1,  Second  Floor.  It  is  definitely  recorded  that  often  a sign 
appeared  on  various  doors  of  the  second  floor  with  the  state- 
ment, In  the  Library.  What  a pity  there  is  no  record  of  tea 
being  served  with  French  pastry  sent  up  from  Hotel  des  Princes! 
There  must  have  been  moments  when  conversation  was  delight- 
ful, for  there  was  a Conversation  Room. 

The  library  proper  was  a room  about  twenty  by  thirty  feet. 
It  was  known  as  The  Book  Room.  One  wall  was  fitted  with 
shelves  capable  of  shelving  a thousand  volumes.  By  the  middle 
of  February,  1873,  seven  hundred  books  were  on  the  shelves. 
On  the  opposite  wall,  a rack  held  newspapers.  In  the  center 
of  the  floor  were  tables.  On  these  were  scattered  magazines. 
In  the  southeast  comer  stood  the  desk  of  the  librarian.  Back  of 
The  Book  Room  was  the  Conversation  Room.  Truly,  the  library 
of  1872  believed  in  the  “social  center”  idea.  The  patrons  of  this 
room  engaged  in  chess,  checkers  and  conversation.  The  floors 
of  both  rooms,  and  the  nearby  hallways,  were  covered  with 
thick  matting  to  deaden  all  sound.  In  spite  of  the  Conversation 
Room,  “Quiet”  was  a fitting  watchword. 
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According  to  newspaper  reports,  the  rooms  were  elegant. 
They  were  opened  in  January,  1873.  Over  them  presided  the 
first  librarian,  John  Littlefield.  He  was  a New  Englander,  and 
had  been  employed  as  editor  of  the  Weekly  Express.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Spalding,  who  knew  him  well,  describes  him  as  “a  man  of  large 
frame,  rather  spare,  clean  shaven;  a scholarly  stoop  and  a Yankee 
curiosity.”  He  apparently  gave  satisfaction,  and  served  faith- 
fully from  1872  to  1879.  During  his  regime  the  financial  status 
of  the  library  had  ups  and  downs  and  collections  were  some- 
times very  slow.  Mr.  Spalding  gives  another  picture  of  Mr. 
Littlefield,  . . rising  slowly,  laboriously  from  his  seat  in  the 
corner,  with  an  explosion  that  might  have  been  interpreted  as 
a cough,  a wheeze  or  a groan,  taking  from  his  desk  a large  red- 
leather  memorandum  book  which  he  thrust  under  his  left  arm, 
and  saying  ‘Well,  if  I must,  I suppose  I must.’  Then  he  walked 
out  of  the  room  and  down  the  stairs.  Everybody  knew  that  he 
was  going  forth  to  collect  installments  on  the  Library  Fund.” 3 

To  aid  in  the  support  of  the  library,  benefits  were  held.  On 
the  evening  of  February  20,  1873,  a concert  was  given  in  the 
Merced  Theatre.  The  Library  Association  organized  a com- 
mittee on  Public  Lectures  and  Essays.  For  this  Committee 
General  John  R.  McConnell  gave  a lecture,  “The  Men  of  1849: 
what  they  did  and  Suffered.”  A great  success  was  scored  by  the 
performance  of  T.  Sterling  Coyne’s  three-act  comedy,  “Every- 
body’s Friend.”  Tumverein  Hall  was  thronged.  The  receipts 
were  five  hundred  and  forty  dollars;  the  library’s  share  was  four 
hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Littlefield,  very  accommodatingly,  pre- 
sided at  the  box  office  during  these  pleasant  entertainments. 

Mr.  Littlefield  was  always  courteous  and  eager  to  help  all 
readers  and  students.  He  kept  a record  of  books,  borrowed  and 
returned,  on  a memorandum  sheet.  The  lists  are  interesting  in 
revealing  what  was  read  and  who  was  reading.  On  Tuesday, 
January  11,  1876, 
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Returned  Taken  Out 


Ida  Addis6 


Dr.  H.  S.  Orme 

H.  Newmark 
Dr.  Widney 

January  12,1876 , 
Mrs.  Gould 
Judge  O’Melveny 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Snow 
A.  Bliss 


Goethe’s  Faust  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 

Hittell’s  History  of  The  Hohensteins 

Culture. 

Tales  From  Blackwood  Goethe’s  Novels  and 

Tales 

Harold 

How  Eva  Roberts  Gained 
Her  Education 


Wednesday 

Dickens 

What  Will  He  Do  With 
It? 

The  Eustace  Diamond 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin 
The  Golden  Lyon 


Tales  From  Blackwood 
The  Virginians 


Latest  Chronicle 
Theatrical  Management 


From  the  year  of  organization,  the  far-sighted  trustees  be- 
lieved a tax  levy  was  the  only  way  to  obtain  adequate  support 
for  a library.  They  worked  toward  this  end.  Success  was  the 
result.  In  1874  a bill  providing  for  a bond  issue  for  acquisition 
of  a library  site  and  building,  and  making  it  legal  to  provide 
a tax  levy  for  support,  passed  the  Legislature,  and  was  approved 
by  the  Governor.  However,  for  many  reasons,  the  City  Council 
postponed  the  acceptance  of  the  library  as  a municipal  respon- 
sibility. It  was  not  until  March  7,  1878,  that  the  city  ordinance 
establishing  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  under  the  Enabling 
Act  of  March  4,  1874,  was  adopted.  The  idea  of  tax-supported 
libraries  had  been  growing  in  the  state.  The  general  statute  pro- 
viding for  them  was  enacted  on  March  18,  1878.  Los  Angeles 
led  progression  to  the  extent  of  eleven  days.  It  had  the  first 
municipal  public  library  on  the  Coast. 

The  “Library”  of  the  Association  became  the  “Los  Angeles 
Public  Library”  under  a Board  of  Regents  selected  by  the  City 
Council.  The  selection  of  regents  was  turned  over  to  the  Mayor 
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by  the  Council.  The  first  Board  of  Regents  was  appointed  by 
Mayor  Toberman,  on  March  28,  1878.  In  January,  1879,  the 
Amended  Charter  of  the  city  went  into  effect.  Under  it,  the 
City  Council  and  the  Mayor  were  to  act  as  ex-officio  trustees. 

With  this  new  order,  the  office  of  librarian  was  declared 
vacant.  Names  of  three  candidates  were  submitted:  John  C. 
Littlefield,  Patrick  Connolly  and  Mrs.  Cornelia  Bradfield.7 
Mr.  Connolly  received  the  appointment. 

Mr.  Littlefield,  who  had  served  well,  was  forced  to  find 
another  occupation.  He  turned  again  to  newspaper  work.  The 
Los  Angeles  Star  had  ceased  publication  in  the  early  part  of  1879. 
He  co-operated  with  R.  H.  Hewitt  in  an  attempt  to  revive  it. 
In  March,  1880,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Horticultural 
Society.  He  served  but  a little  while.  He  died  in  December, 
1880.  All  existing  data  confirm  him  to  have  been  a gentleman, 
with  high  qualities  for  the  position  of  librarian. 

The  City  Directory  of  1879  lists  Patrick  Connolly  as  a painter. 
His  library  career  was  distinguished  by  two  outstanding  events. 
The  first  was  the  performance  of  the  last  library  “benefit.”  The 
Unitarian  Church,  in  the  ’seventies,  entertained  the  congregation 
with  social  meetings.  From  these  developed  the  Dickens  Parties, 
amateur  theatricals  and  dramatizations  based  on  the  works  of 
Dickens.  For  several  years  a number  of  women  had  patronized 
the  library.  In  1876  a reading  room  was  added  to  the  library 
space,  especially  for  their  enjoyment.  In  the  fall  of  1879,  women 
interested  in  the  growth  of  the  library’s  book  collection  planned 
a Dickens  Party  to  last  three  evenings  and  to  end  with  a grand 
ball.  It  is  believed  the  plan  originated  with  M.  K.  Simons,  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools,  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Woodward 
of  the  Shakespeare  Club.  The  success  was  amazing.  The  last 
evening  was  a triumph.  Holders  of  tickets  had  the  privilege  of 
dancing  with  the  actors  in  costume.  In  the  grand  march,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  characters  from  the  works  of  Charles 
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Dickens  appeared!  The  proceeds  netted  between  four  and  five 
hundred  dollars  to  purchase  a proposed  “Shakespeare  Library.” 

The  second  event  of  Mr.  Connolly’s  period  of  librarianship 
was  professional.  He  compiled  a classified  catalogue  of  books, 
in  two  parts,  the  first  arranged  by  names  of  authors,  the  second 
arranged  alphabetically  by  works.  It  was  a very  good  catalogue. 
For  this  contribution  to  library  technique,  he  received  sixty 
dollars. 

Mr.  Connolly  seems  to  have  filled  his  office,  as  became  an  Irish 
gentleman  and  a scholar,  for  nearly  a year.  Then  periods  of 
absence  became  noticeable.  They  increased.  A new  librarian 
was  appointed. 

The  appointment  was  given  to  Mary  E.  Foy.  She  had  been 
recently  graduated  from  the  Los  Angeles  High  School,  in  the 
famous  “Calico  Class.”  Because  times  were  hard,  the  young 
candidates  for  graduation  were  denied  the  customary  frills  and 
received  their  diplomas  in  calico.  Miss  Foy  had  courage  and 
unusual  poise.  A story  is  current  that  she  told  her  mother  she 
would  like  to  apply  for  the  library  position,  but  she  knew  she 
lacked  sufficient  knowledge.  Her  mother  reminded  her  that  she 
had  won  the  High  School  essay  prize.  This  gave  her  confidence. 
She  applied  and  received  the  appointment  as  the  third  librarian. 
The  poet,  Ina  Coolbrith,  had  been  a school  friend  of  her  mother. 
She  was  now  librarian  of  the  Oakland  Library.  Miss  Foy  hur- 
ried North  to  receive  instruction  in  library  methods  from  her. 
Miss  Coolbrith  introduced  her  to  F.  B.  Perkins,  librarian  of  the 
San  Francisco  Public  Library.  Mr.  Perkins  had  planned  a well- 
known  system  of  classification.  On  taking  her  duties  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Library  Miss  Foy  arranged  her  books  in  the  then  mod- 
ern method  of  the  Perkins  classification.  The  library,  although 
a city  institution,  still  collected  membership  fees.  It  was  part  of 
the  librarian’s  duty  to  take  care  of  all  money.  In  Miss  Foy’s 
photograph,  the  large  purse,  in  which  she  carried  collections,  is 
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a conspicuous  part  of  her  costume.  She  looks  well-equipped, 
brave,  as  if  on  her  way  to  interview  a councilman.  She  served 
until  1884,  when  she  was  succeeded  by  Jessie  A.  Gavitt.  After 
resigning,  she  attended  the  Normal  School.  She  became  one  of 
the  best-loved  teachers  of  the  city.  Later,  she  gained  recognition 
in  civic  work,  and  leadership  among  women. 

Jessie  A.  Gavitt  was  the  daughter  of  L.  D.  Gavitt,  who  in 
the  ’eighties  had  a ranch  in  the  country.  Today,  its  boundaries 
are  in  the  thickly  settled  district  between  Pico  and  Washington 
Streets,  Hoover  and  Vermont.  He  died  in  1883,  leaving  a widow 
and  young  children.  The  Council  gave  the  appointment  to  his 
daughter  believing  she  was  in  more  need  of  employment  than 
Miss  Foy.  She  served  satisfactorily  until  January,  1889.  She  was 
succeeded  by  Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Prescott,  who  served  four  months 
until  April,  1889. 

The  year  1889,  greatest  in  library  annals!  In  it,  all  things 
began!  A new  City  Charter  went  into  effect  in  March.  It  pro- 
vided appointment  for  a Board  of  Directors  by  the  Mayor,  and 
gave  the  library  an  appropriation  including  a ten-thousand- 
dollar  book  fund.  George  A.  Dobinson  was  elected  President  of 
the  first  Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  Dobinson  was  a man  of  bril- 
liant and  versatile  talents,  a lawyer,  a Shakespearean  student,  and 
a talented  actor.  He  and  the  Board  felt  a librarian  with  business 
experience  as  well  as  library  fitness  must  be  selected  to  admin- 
ister the  new  book  fund.  Tessa  L.  Kelso  received  the  appoint- 
ment. Her  energy  was  boundless.  It  reached  into  every  crack 
and  crevice  of  the  library. 

She  had  come  to  Los  Angeles  in  the  pursuit  of  journalism. 
Her  principal  contact  with  libraries  had  been  her  patronage  of 
the  Cincinnati  Public  Library.  She  possessed  one  of  those  rare 
minds  capable  of  absorbing,  in  a short  time,  the  knowledge  for 
which  others  study  and  work.  It  seems  that  she  did  not  read 
books  in  the  usual  way.  She  devoured  them.  Personally,  she  was 
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aggressive  and  unconventional.  In  her  work  she  was  sincere, 
and  for  it  she  deserves  the  legend  grown  around  her  name  in  the 
library  world.  She  also  appreciated  the  capabilities  of  her  staff. 

One  of  the  first  innovations  was  the  removal  of  the  library 
from  the  Downey  Block.  The  elegant  library  rooms,  so  proudly 
opened  in  1872,  had  become  much  less  elegant.  The  group  of 
business  and  professional  men  who  had  been  tenants  of  the 
block  were  no  longer  there.  The  books  were  old  and  shabby. 
A new  environment  was  needed,  and  under  Miss  Kelso’s  re- 
sourceful direction  the  library  found  itself  housed  in  the  City 
Hall,  September  2,  1889. 

Miss  Adelaid  R.  Hasse,  who  was  assistant  librarian  from  1 890- 
1895,  summarizes  the  work  accomplished  by  Miss  Kelso:  “In  a 
comparatively  short  time  a training  class,  believed  to  be  the 
first  in  connection  with  a public  library  in  this  country,  was 
established.  A local  history  ( Calif orniana)  collection  was  in- 
stalled. A news  bulletin  was  issued  regularly.  Musical  scores 
were  circulated:  certainly,  considering  the  time  and  place,  a 
most  unusual  innovation.  Relations  with  the  school  system  were 
inaugurated  and  maintained.  Inter-library  loans  were  instituted 
which  supplemented  the  local  resources  with  the  far  richer 
collections  in  San  Francisco.  An  Art  Department  was  estab- 
lished with  the  advisory  co-operation  of  the  Friday  Morning 
Club.  The  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  had  already  been  made 
a Government  depository,  but  nothing  had  ever  been  done 
towards  exploiting  the  collection  which  was  then  stored  in  the 
attic  of  the  City  Hall.  With  uncanny  foresight,  Miss  Kelso 
undertook  the  arrangement  of  this  material.  A classification  for 
departmental  documents  was  devised  which  afterwards  formed 
the  basis  of  the  present  classification  in  use  in  the  library  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  in  Washington.  At  this  time 
there  was  also  compiled  in  the  Library  the  first  index  to  the 
publications  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
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published  by  that  Department  as  its  Bulletin  No.  9,  and  which 
was  designed  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a series  of  similar  com- 
pilations for  other  Departments,  a project  subsequently  covered 
by  the  Federal  Government.”8 

Miss  Hasse  had  charge  of  the  library’s  growing  collection  of 
government  documents.  Later  she  became  an  expert  in  this 
inexhaustible  field  of  research. 

In  addition  to  Miss  Hasse’s  summary,  Miss  Kelso  organized 
a Library  Club,  for  the  discussion  of  technical  and  intellectual 
interests.  Through  the  help  of  the  ladies  of  the  Boyle  Heights 
Library  Association,  books  were  distributed  for  a short  time 
in  the  Boyle  Heights  section,  without  the  necessity  of  the 
patron  coming  to  the  library.  It  was  a step  toward  the  now 
common  plan  of  deposit  stations  and  branch  libraries. 

The  growth  of  the  library  from  six  thousand  to  forty-two 
thousand  volumes,  and  the  great  increase  in  circulation  and  use 
of  the  library,  were  due  to  factors  aside  from  administrative 
ability  of  the  librarian.  In  1891  the  subscription  fee  was  abol- 
ished, and  the  library  supported  by  city  appropriations.  It  was 
not  only  a public  library,  but  a free  public  library.  Conse- 
quently patronage  increased.  Los  Angeles  was  “growing  up,” 
and  the  library  was  keeping  step  with  it. 

After  her  resignation  Miss  Kelso  went  to  New  York.  For 
many  years  she  was  connected  with  the  library  department  of 
Baker  & Taylor  Company.  She  died  in  Santa  Barbara,  1933. 

From  May  1,  1895,  to  1897,  the  post  of  librarian  was  filled 
by  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Fowler.  She  was  a business  woman,  which  is 
reflected  in  her  reports.  They  show  statistical  comparison  of 
the  library  with  libraries  in  the  East.  In  them,  there  is  also 
found  an  item  of  great  interest—  the  Reference  Room  was  used 
by  more  than  fifty  thousand  students. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Child  Wadleigh  succeeded  Mrs.  Fowler.  Her 
training  had  been  excellent.  It  was  revealed  in  her  work.  She 
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had  been  the  assistant  of  Dr.  William  Rice  in  the  Springfield 
City  Library,  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Definite  steps  toward 
extension  were  made.  She  rearranged  the  reading  rooms  with 
access  to  the  book  shelves,  and  establishd  several  delivery  stations. 

Mrs.  Wadleigh  resigned  in  1900,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mary  L.  Jones.  Miss  Jones  was  a graduate  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  and  had  held  responsible  library  positions 
in  the  East.  Her  professional  standards  were  high.  She  improved 
methods  and  technique,  and  generously  gave  of  her  knowledge 
and  experience  to  the  staff  and  to  the  students  in  training.  To 
relieve  the  congestion  of  the  crowded  condition  of  both  books 
and  patrons  in  the  quarters  of  the  City  Hall,  she  worked  toward 
a branch  system,  commencing  with  the  establishment  of  more 
delivery  stations  and  reading  rooms  which  grew  into  branches. 
By  1904  eight  branches  were  in  operation. 

After  her  resignation  in  1905,  she  had  charge  of  the  summer 
library  school  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  for 
several  years,  then  accepted  the  appointment  of  librarian  at 
Bryn  Mawr.  She  returned  to  Los  Angeles  to  assist  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Library.  In  1919,  she  retired 
“to  enjoy  her  home  in  Pasadena.” 

And  now,  in  1905,  Charles  Fletcher  Lummis  dynamically  and 
picturesquely  walks  into  the  librarian’s  office.  His  career  as  a 
librarian  is  controversial.  Many  of  his  innovations  have  been 
adversely  criticized.  On  careful  consideration,  good  is  found  in 
them,  and  several  still  live.  They  suffered  because  of  the  per- 
sonality of  the  man.  His  simplest  act  was  dramatic.  He  encour- 
aged and  developed  book  collections,  and  emphasized  the  need 
of  source  materials,  especially  on  Mexico,  California  and  the 
Southwest. 

As  all  the  world  knows,  he  was  a pioneer  in  the  study  of  the 
Southwest,  an  impresario , in  a more  important  point,  the  intro- 
duction of  Southwestern  history  and  lore  to  the  East.  He  wrote 
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many  books  and  poems.  He  founded  the  Landmarks  Club  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Franciscan  Missions.  He  translated  and 
edited  unknown  sources  of  Spanish  colonial  California,  and 
edited  the  magazine  Out  West.  He  founded  the  Southwest 
Museum.  To  many  on  his  staff,  and  to  many  citizens  of  the 
community,  he  stimulated  intellectual  interest. 

During  his  administration  the  library  was  on  wheels.  From 
the  City  Hall  it  was  moved  into  the  Homer  Laughlin  Building, 
in  1906.  The  Grand  Central  Market  is  in  this  building  today. 
From  the  Homer  Laughlin  Building,  in  1908,  it  was  moved  into 
the  new  and  grand  Hamburger  Department  Store,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  May  Company.  It  remained  there  six  years. 

On  March  31,  1910,  Charles  Fletcher  Lummis  resigned  to 
spend  the  rest  of  life  in  his  picturesque  home,  El  Alisal.  He  had 
built  the  house  with  his  own  hands.  He  was  a craftsman,  as 
well  as  a scholar.  On  November  25,  1928,  he  died.  The  force 
and  vigor  of  his  accomplishments  remain  living. 

An  Eastern  librarian,  Purd  B.  Wright,  librarian  of  the  Free 
Public  Library  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  was  selected  to  fill  the 
position.  Mr.  Wright  served  only  eight  months.  He  secured  the 
promise  of  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars 
from  the  Andrew  Carnegie  endowment,  for  the  building  of 
Carnegie  Branch  Libraries,  providing  the  city  would  give  ten 
per  cent  yearly  maintenance.  He  was  interested  in  work  with 
children,  and  once  said  he  wished  he  could  build  a branch  in  a 
park,  just  for  children.  He  resigned  March  31,  19 1 1 . He  accepted 
the  position  of  City  Librarian  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Everett  Robbins  Perry  follows  in  office.  He  was  recom- 
mended by  John  Shaw  Billings,  Director  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  He  was  a graduate  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  School.  He  had  worked  in  the  Harvard  University 
Library,  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  and  had  been  Chief  of 
the  Information  Desk,  in  the  Public  Library  of  New  York. 
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For  twenty-two  years  he  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
public  library.  The  city  grew— “the  fastest-growing  city  in  the 
world.’’  It  took  vision  and  force  to  keep  the  public  library 
in  line  with  growing  population,  wealth  and  increasing  demands. 
He  developed  the  branches,  the  library  school,  and  with  true 
administrative  ability  permitted  executives  to  develop  their 
departments.  He  believed  firmly  in  a departmental  system  and 
consistently  shaped  his  policies  to  that  end.  Above  everything 
he  worked  for  a new  building.  In  1914  the  library  again  was 
placed  on  wheels  and  moved  to  the  Metropolitan  Office  Build- 
ing, at  Fifth  and  Broadway.  “The  1920’s  had  begun  with  a 
determined  effort  to  secure  a Central  Library  Building  . . . 
Three  building  bond  issues  were  launched  with  the  consent  of 
the  City  Council  and  enthusiastic  campaigns  to  interest  tax- 
payers were  participated  in  by  every  member  of  the  staff.  The 
issues  of  1921,  1923  and  1925  totaling  $3,500,000  provided  the 
fund  from  which  the  Central  Library  and  practically  all  branch 
buildings  except  the  Carnegie  buildings  were  financed.”9 

In  1926  the  library  moved  into  its  new  building,  which  was 
designed  by  Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue. 

In  a short  time  new  departments  were  organized.  The  books 
of  the  Reference  Department  were  divided  and  Departments 
of  History,  Literature,  Philosophy  and  Religion,  were  created. 
A Municipal  Reference  Department  was  housed  in  the  City 
Hall.  The  Department  of  Adult  Education  was  established. 
The  Foreign  Department  was  definitely  developed,  representing 
books  in  thirty-three  languages.  Free  lectures  and  educational 
exhibits  were  instituted. 

On  October  31,  1933,  Everett  Robbins  Perry  died.  During 
his  long  and  successful  years  of  service,  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library  had  grown  into  one  of  the  great  public  libraries  of 
America. 

Althea  Warren  was  appointed  librarian.  Miss  Warren  had 
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been  first  assistant  librarian  since  1926,  and  possessed  richness 
of  training,  experience  and  personality  to  fit  her  for  administra- 
tive leadership.  She  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Library  School,  and  had  executive  experience  in 
several  types  of  libraries.  She  came  to  California  in  1914.  She 
organized  and  catalogued  the  San  Diego  Public  Library.  In 
1915,  she  was  appointed  city  librarian  of  San  Diego.  As  city 
librarian  of  Los  Angeles  she  faced,  and  is  still  facing,  a diminish- 
ing budget.  Wisely  and  tactfully,  she  “has  cut  the  cloth  to  fit 
the  pattern.”  She  has  succeeded.  The  last  few  years  have  proved 
that  good  work  can  be  accomplished  through  periods  of  de- 
pression and  adverse  circumstances. 

Today,  the  library  has  1,641,195  books.  The  circulation  is 
9,498,993.  The  book  collection  ranks  fifth,  the  circulation  third, 
in  the  nation. 

The  personnel  of  a library  naturally  changes.  Methods  and 
management  change.  Buildings  are  remodeled;  but  there  is  one 
enduring  feature,  destructible  only  by  physical  forces— the  Ref- 
erence Collection  of  Books.  In  the  early  ’90’s,  Anna  McConnell 
Beckley  received  an  appointment  to  the  staff.  In  a short  time, 
she  was  given  the  position  of  reference  librarian.  She  made 
brilliant  selections  of  expensive  and  standard  reference  works 
in  every  branch  of  knowledge.  At  her  resignation,  the  position 
was  given  to  Susana  Clayton  Ott,  who  collected  with  equal 
brilliancy.  To  these  librarians  is  due  the  foundation  of  reference 
material  on  which  the  present  collections  have  been  built.  They 
each  recognized  the  chief  obligation  of  a public  library  to  the 
community— the  dissemination  of  knowledge  through  books. 

There  is  a long  honor  roll  of  trustees10  who  have  served  the 
library  and  who  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the 
city.  There  is  a long  list  of  executives,  and  a longer  list  of  those 
who  merely  serve. 

It  has  been  said  the  library  has  an  atmosphere  that  is  different 
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from  other  libraries.  It  is  “friendly.”  Possibly,  the  old  spirit  of 
the  Downey  Block  lives  on. 


NOTES 

1Lot 

2Los  Angeles  Weekly  Express,  Dec.  12,  1872,  p.  4,  col.  3,  (Photostat  copy  of 
Proceedings  in  Lewis,  W.S.,  A partial  history  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library . 

3Names  of  interest  appear  among  the  Vice-Presidents;  Volney  E.  Howard, 
Don  Pio  Pico,  George  P.  Banning,  Hon.  A.  F.  Coronel,  Geronimo  Lopez, 
Wm.  H.  Workman,  Wm.  R.  Roland,  Hon.  T.  D.  Mott,  Hon.  B.  D.  Wilson, 
Hon.  H.  K.  S.  O’Melveny  and  others. 

4The  names  of  these  early  physicians  are  listed  on  the  first  roster  of  the  South- 
ern California  historical  society;  also  the  names  of  J.  J.  Warner,  and  Henry 
D.  Barrows  of  the  Library  Association  of  1859.  J.  J.  Warner  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  society. 

5Typed  MSS,  Los  Angeles  Public  Library. 

6 Afterwards  Yda  Addis  Storke,  author  of  Memorial  and  Bibliographical  History 
of  the  Counties  of  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Ventura,  California,  1891. 

7The  first  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  Public  Schools. 

8Hyers,  Faith  Holmes.  Brief  history  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library.  (In 
Forty-eighth  Annual  Report  . . . Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  pt.  2,  p.  43.) 

9Same:  p.  64. 

10Present  Board  of  Library  Commissioners:  Rufus  B.  von  KleinSmid,  Francis  J. 
Conaty,  Mrs.  Otto  J.  Zahn,  E.  N.  Martin,  Reynold  E.  Blight.  Acknowledgment 
is  made  to  the  following  sources:  Lewis,  W.  S.  A partial  history  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library , 1936;  Hyers,  Faith  Holmes.  Brief  history  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library  (In  Forty-eighth  Annual  Report,  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library,  1936,  pt.  2);  Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  Annual  Reports,  1889-1940; 
Historical  Society  of  Southern  California.  Annual  publications  1884-1934. 
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The  Wreck  of  the  Star  of  the  West 

By  Robert  J.  Parker 


On  July  27,  1845,  the  English  schooner  Star  of  the  West , 
commanded  by  Captain  William  Atherton,  was  wrecked 
at  Point  Lobos,  near  Monterey,  California.  The  vessel, 
owned  by  John  Parrott  of  Mazatlan,  carried  a valuable  cargo 
of  goods  from  Liverpool,  the  invoice  cost  of  which  was  reported 
to  be  about  $120,000. 

Because  of  the  excessive  duties  at  Mazatlan,  said  to  approx- 
imate the  value  of  the  cargo,  the  Star  of  the  W est  was  sent  north 
to  Monterey  for  entrance.  After  paying  duties  there,  the  ship 
could  unload  at  Mazatlan  without  further  payment.  As  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft  says,  the  authorities  at  Monterey  had  probably 
agreed  to  take  the  duties  on  a nominal  valuation  of  the  cargo. 
It  was  to  be  a case  of  clear  profit  for  both  the  Custom-House 
there  and  John  Parrott.1 

William  Heath  Davis  recorded  that  all  persons  aboard  the 
ill-fated  craft  and  a goodly  part  of  the  cargo  were  saved.  These 
goods,  destined  for  the  interior  of  Mexico,  had  been  packed  in 
medium-sized,  water-proofed  bundles.  As  a result  of  this  pre- 
caution, most  of  the  merchandise  was  in  excellent  condition 
when  salvaged.2 

News  of  the  wreck  brought  a rush  of  Californians  and  for- 
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eigners  to  the  scene,  and  each  became  a wrecker  on  his  own 
account.  Unfortunately,  three  Monterenos , Jose  Antonio  Rodri- 
guez, Francisco  Gonzales,  and  Francisco  Mesa,  were  drowned 
in  the  scramble. 

According  to  Bancroft,  most  of  the  goods  were  sold  to  Josiah 
Belden3  and  others  for  $3,000.  Davis  indicated  that  most  of  the 
salvage  work  was  carried  on  by  Captain  Juan  Bautista  Rogers 
Cooper  and  his  sailor  crew.  John  A.  Swan,  an  English  sailor  who 
had  come  to  Monterey  in  1843,  sa^  that  the  United  States 
Consul,  Thomas  Oliver  Larkin,  was  in  charge  of  the  wrecking 
business.  Because  of  Bancroft’s  high  regard  for  Swan’s  veracity, 
it  seems  justified  to  publish  his  account  of  the  wreck.  Part  of 
the  manuscript  collection  of  the  Bancroft  Library,  it  appears 
below  in  full  by  permission  of  the  Library. 

[John  A.  Swan’s  “Wreck  of  the  Star  of  the  West”] 

A few  years  ago  it  was  sometimes  the  custom,  and  perhaps  may 
be  yet,  for  vessels  bound  to  the  port  of  Mazatlan  Mexico  from  a 
foreign  port  to  lay  of[f]  and  on  instead  of  at  once  entering  the 
port  and  coming  to  anchor— the  supposition  being  that  it  was  done 
to  give  the  consignees  of  the  vessels  in  question  an  opportunity  of 
coming  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Mexican  Custon[m]  house 
officers,  to  let  the  goods  be  entered  at  less  than  the  regular  duty, 
perhaps  too  it  gave  opportunities  for  some  smuggling.  I dont  know 
whether  in  1845  the  Custom  house  officers  in  Maza[t]lan  were 
stricter  in  their  notions  about  their  duty  to  their  government,  but 
a new  idea  entered  the  heads  of  some  of  [the]  consignees  in  Mazat- 
lan. The  duties  in  Mazatlan  had  to  be  paid  in  specie,  but  in  Monterey 
California  they  could  pay  them  in  10  per  cent  in  specie  and  the 
balance  in  goods  at  an  enormous  price,  land  them  in  Monterey,  take 
them  on  board  again,  sail  for  Mazatlan,  pay  the  transit  duty  of 
5 or  10  per  cent  between  Mexican  ports,  and  make  several  thousand 
dollars  profit  by  their  round-a-bout  road  to  Mazatlan. 

The  British  Schooner  Star  of  the  West  from  Liverpool  was  the 
first  vessel  started  for  California  under  this  new  arrangement  for 
evading  heavy  duties  in  Mexico  and  a brig  [probably  the  Matador] 
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soon  followed  her.  the  Star  of  the  West  made  the  coast  of  California 
near  Carmel  Bay  in  the  summer  of  1845  [and]  was  becalmed  near 
Point  Lobos  [on  the]  south  side  of  the  bay,  and  the  Captain  neglected 
getting  out  his  boats  to  tow  her  off  so  long  that  when  he  did  so  it 
was  too  late  and  she  struck  on  the  rocks  near  the  point,  drifted 
round  it  and  sunk,  no  lifes  lost. 

a great  deal  of  the  dry  goods  were  saved  from  the  wreck  not 
much  the  worse,  but  the  bulk  of  the  cargo  was  lost.  Mr.  T O Larkin 
then  U S Consul  took  charge  of  the  wrecking  business,  there  was 
no  quaarreling  or  fighting,  ever  [y]  thing  was  carried  to  Mr  Larkins 
store  in  Monterey,  and  the  dry  goods  were  washed  in  fresh  water, 
some  people  did  better  at  the  wreck  than  others  as  they  stopped 
longer  at  it.  I dont  know  whether  the  insurance  got  any  thing  or 
not  but  suppose  they  might  as  there  was  no  stealing  going  on  at 
the  wreck,  dry  goods  at  that  time  fetched  a high  price  in  California 
and  the  dry  goods  of  the  Star  of  the  West  were  of  very  good 
quality,  some  of  the  people  engaged  in  wrecking  sold  their  shares 
in  the  goods  saved  to  store  keepers  in  Monterey  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  before  they  were  divided,  some  opened  dry 
good  stores  with  the  goods  saved  from  the  star  of  the  west— 

the  Brig  had  better  luck,  she  arrived  safely  in  Monterey.  Mr. 
John  Parrott  I beleive  came  [as  a]  passenger  in  her  but  am  not  cer- 
tain, though  he  was  in  Monterey  at  the  time  she  was  and  I believe 
was  concerned  in  the  speculation  of  paying  duties  in  goods  to  avoid 
paying  them  in  cash. 

had  the  country  remained  under  Mexican  rule  another  year  or 
two,  I suppose  there  would  have  been  some  more  round  about  trips 
made  to  Maza[t]lan  by  way  of  California,  but  the  taking  of  Cali- 
fornia by  the  U S put  a stop  to  the  business,  some  people  who 
have  become  wealthy  since  in  California  were  engaged  [in]  fishing 
for  dry  goods  from  the  Schooner  Star  of  the  west. 

I have  not  given  the  name  of  the  Captain  of  the  Star  of  the  west 
as  I have  forgotten  it  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  brig.  I suppose 
they  have  it  in  the  records  of  the  Pioneer  society  in  San  Francisco, 
if  not  they  ought  to  have  as  some  of  the  members  were  concerned 
in  the  wreck  in  question,  but  though  the  vessel  was  wrecked,  If  all 
the  wreckers  behaved  as  well  as  the  wreckers  of  the  Star  of  the 
West,  there  would  be  no  stigma  attached  to  the  name— Note  I 
dont  know  whether  the  above  sketch  is  of  any  account  or  not,  but 
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it  is  an  item  on  wrecks  and  another  on  commercial  transactions  on 
the  west  coast  of  N America  a few  years  ago. 


NOTES 

1Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  History  of  California,  IV,  p.  368. 

2William  Heath  Davis,  Glimpses  of  the  Past  in  California,  MS  in  the  Bancroft 
Library,  pp.  167-69.  This  was  published  in  1889  as  Sixty  Years  in  California,  and 
again  in  1929  with  other  material  as  Seventy -five  Years  in  California.  In  the  MS 
Davis  refers  only  to  the  North  Star,  but  in  1929  the  editor  changed  this  to  read 
Star  of  the  West. 

3Josiah  Belden,  Historical  Statement  MS  in  the  Bancroft  Library,  p.  48,  deals 
with  the  wreck  of  the  Star  of  the  West. 

4John  A.  Swan,  Wreck  of  the  schooner,  Star  of  the  West , 1845,  MS  in  the 
Bancroft  Library.  The  punctuation  has  been  altered  slightly,  and  the  MS  has 
been  divided  into  paragraphs. 
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Southern  California's  First 
Newspaper:  The  Founding  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Star 

By  William  B.  Rice 


Part  I 

Journalism,  roughly  speaking,  came  to  California  with 
the  Gold  Rush.  Reporters,  editors,  and  pressmen  had 
travelled  west  with  the  gold-seekers,  either  admitting  their 
identity  or  disguised  as  miners.  Many  of  them  had  landed  in 
San  Francisco,  had  taken  their  turns  at  mining,  and  then  had 
gone  back  into  newspaper  work.  Those  who  could  not  find 
opportunity  in  San  Francisco  had  gone  out  to  look  for  it  in 
smaller  cities,  where  many  papers  were  started  in  the  journalistic 
boom  of  1850-51.  It  was  inevitable  that  some  of  this  activity 
should  have  penetrated  south  to  Los  Angeles,  although  in  many 
respects  this  was  a backward  city  even  for  the  provinces. 

In  the  spring  of  1850  an  effort  was  made  to  start  a newspaper 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  Alta  California , an  influential  San  Francisco 
daily,  knew  of  the  attempt  and  gave  it  some  publicity.  “We 
understand,”  said  the  journal,  “a  gentleman  lately  connected 
with  the  Press  at  New  York,  is  about  starting  a paper  at  Los 
Angeles,  having  already  received  sufficient  encouragement  to 
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justify  the  purchase  of  an  establishment  which  has  been  ordered, 
and  is  now  on  its  way  to  this  port.  The  name  of  the  new  paper 
is  to  be  ‘ The  Southern  Californian’,”  it  continued.  “As  Los  An- 
geles is  the  principal  commercial  mart  of  the  entire  district  of 
country  south  of  Monterey,  we  see  no  reason  why  a journal 
at  that  point  should  not  flourish.”1  This  reasoning  proved  not 
to  have  been  immediately  cogent,  for  nothing  tangible  grew 
out  of  the  project. 

Better  known  than  this  episode  has  been  the  story  of  Theo- 
dore Foster,  a southern  Californian  who  wished  to  dabble  in 
printing  in  autumn  of  the  same  year.2  On  October  1 6 he  asked 
the  Los  Angeles  Common  Council  for  the  grant  of  a lot,  upon 
which  to  erect  a printing  office.  The  Council  considered  the 
advantages  which  such  an  establishment  would  secure  to  the 
populace,  remarked  that  no  local  imprenta  then  existed,  and 
resolved  to  grant  the  request.  Conditions  under  which  the  dona- 
tion was  made  were  not  unduly  restrictive.  They  specified  that 
a house  and  printing  office  be  completed  within  one  year,  and 
that  the  lot  be  selected  from  among  those  available.  No  pro- 
hibition was  laid  upon  its  future  sale.3  By  October  28  Foster 
had  made  his  selection.4 

So  read  the  official  records  concerning  Theodore  Foster’s  plan 
to  establish  a printing  office.  There,  also,  do  they  end.  Foster’s 
name  appeared  in  later  transactions,  but  not  in  further  con- 
nection with  this  project.  His  lot,  presumably  by  then  trans- 
ferred, was  in  1851  the  site  whereon  the  Los  Angeles  Star  was 
printed.5  No  trace  of  its  sale  has  been  discovered.  In  view  of 
the  evidence,  or  lack  of  it,  that  characterizes  this  episode,  it  is 
natural  to  assume  that  Foster  did  not  receive  the  lot  and  did 
nothing  further  to  start  his  printing  office. 

Of  Foster  himself  the  following  information  is  available: 
He  was  paid  sixty-five  dollars  for  thirteen  days  of  jury  service 
in  November,  1850;6  he  was  enumerated  on  or  about  February 
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12,  1851,  in  the  overdue  1850  Census,  when  he  was  listed  as  a 
laborer,  thirty-nine  years  old,  on  the  lands  of  John  Rowland 
near  Chino;7  he  was  ordered  to  receive  five  dollars  on  May  21 
of  the  same  year  for  serving  at  an  inquest;8  he  was  concerned 
in  the  sale  on  July  19,  1852,  of  one  hundred  sixty  acres  of  land 
in  San  Gabriel;9  he  was  appointed  election  judge  in  the  Chino 
precinct  for  the  September,  1852,  election;10  and  he  appeared 
by  name  in  a list  of  unclaimed  letters  published  July  3,  1853, 
by  the  Los  Angeles  postmaster.11 

Evidently  local  talent,  partially  subsidized,  as  personified  by 
Theodore  Foster,  had  failed  to  establish  printing  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  field  was  still  open  to  outside  enterprise.  On  January  8, 
1851,  another  effort  to  found  a southern  newspaper  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  omniscient  Alta  California , which  reported: 
“The  Southern  Californian— We  understand  the  arrangements 
for  the  publication  of  this  journal,  at  Los  Angeles,  are  all  com- 
pleted, but  that  the  proprietor  has  not  been  able  to  find  a printing 
establishment  for  sale.  Any  one  having  such  will  probably  find  a 
purchaser  by  applying  to  Abel  Stearns,  Esq.,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Los  Angeles,  at  San  Jose  the  present  winter.”12 
Repetition  of  the  name  announced  the  previous  year  may 
indicate  a tie-up  between  the  two  efforts.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  the  arrangements  here  made  public  did  not  mature. 

Meanwhile  Los  Angeles  journalistic  activity  took  published 
form  in  letters  to  bay  region  newspapers  from  southern  corres- 
pondents. The  Alta  California  was  among  the  first  to  print  such 
news-letters.  Foremost  of  that  paper’s  Los  Angeles  correspond- 
ents was  “Teodoro,”13  who  wrote  a series  of  articles  incor- 
porating southern  California  news  during  December,  1850,  and 
January,  1851.  He  dealt  mainly  with  the  Morehead  expedition 
against  the  Yumas,  which  occurred  at  this  time,  and  allotted 
scant  space  to  Los  Angeles  events.14  Some  of  his  outspoken 
views  begot  like  criticism.  Lewis  Granger,  a prominent  citizen 
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of  Los  Angeles,  wrote  in  complaint  of  “his  puerile  effusions  in 
matters  concerning  this  part  of  California.” 15  The  suggestion 
that  Teodoro  was  Theodore  Foster  is  bolstered  by  a letter  in 
the  Huntington  Library  from  Foster  to  a Los  Angeles  mer- 
cantile firm.  The  letter  was  written  in  1850  from  the  site  of  the 
Colorado  River  ferry,  where  the  news-letters  of  Teodoro  must 
have  originated.16 

Such  indications  of  southern  reportorial  work  are  interesting, 
but  more  important  was  the  appearance  in  several  San  Francisco 
dailies  of  a prospectus  which  ran  for  approximately  two  weeks  in 
March,  1851.  The  papers  concerned  were  the  Alta  California , 
San  Francisco  Her  aid , Evening  Picayune , and  possibly  one  or 
two  others.  All  three  contained  identical  notices,  space  for 
which  was  sold  in  the  advertising  columns.  The  prospectus  itself 
followed  the  form  usually  employed.  After  the  announcement 
of  the  paper’s  name,  the  Los  Angeles  Star  and  Southern  Pioneer , 
and  the  date  of  first  issue,  April  7,  1851,  a paragraph  was 
devoted  to  discussion  of  the  present  and  future  of  southern 
California,  and  a second  to  a statement  of  the  journal’s  policy. 
Illustrative  of  the  sentiment  expressed  was  the  following: 

The  importance  which  the  Southern  portion  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  already  assumed,  has  rendered  it  necessary  that  there 
should  be  established  in  it  a newspaper  which  shall  represent  the 
inhabitants  of  that  region.  The  tide  of  empire  which  has  already 
flowed  Westward  until  it  has  been  stayed  by  the  surges  of  the 
Pacific,  is  now  turning  in  a southerly  direction,  and  the  rich  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  resources  of  Southern  California,  are  rapidly 
being  developed  by  American  enterprise. 

The  Star  will  be  devoted  to  the  spread  of  American  principles, 
the  interests  of  our  State  generally,  and  particularly  of  its  Southern 
portion.  While  we  shall  endeavor  to  maintain  in  its  conduct  an 
independence  which  should  characterize  the  American  Press,  we 
shall  at  the  same  time  make  our  paper  the  supporter  of  the  direct 
interests  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  published.  We  trust,  how- 
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ever,  to  make  it  of  interest  not  only  to  the  immediate  region  of  its 
publication,  but  to  the  State  generally. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  prospectus  announced  that  a 
large  section  would  be  printed  in  the  Spanish  language,  since 
“no  other  paper  in  the  State  is  devoted  in  any  degree  to  the 
interests  of  the  native  population  of  California,  or  printed  in  a 
language  which  they  can  read.”  Then,  after  a statement  on  the 
qualification  of  the  editors,  the  announcement  ended,  signed 
by  John  A.  Lewis  and  E.  Gould  Buffum. 

On  March  17,  the  day  on  which  this  statement  first  appeared, 
the  Alta  California  took  editorial  notice  of  the  prospectus.  About 
Lewis  and  Buffum  the  San  Francisco  daily  made  approving 
comment,  calling  them  “old  campaigners  in  the  editorial  line, 
both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,”  and  remarking:  “Our 
southern  friends  may  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion which  they  will  receive.”  Such  warm  commendation  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  Alta  California , since  both  men 
had  been  employed  upon  that  paper.17  Buffum,  especially,  had 
been  close  to  its  inner  councils.  He  had  once  worked  on  the 
New  York  Herald,1*  had  left  the  east  in  1846  with  Stevenson’s 
regiment,  had  written  Six  Months  in  the  Gold  Mines:  Being  a 
Journal  of  Three  Years ’ Residence  in  Upper  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, 1847-1849  (London,  1850),  and  had  become  city  editor 
of  the  Alta  in  1849.19  Buffum  did  not  remain  interested  in  the 
Star , but  continued  his  work  in  San  Francisco,  at  least  until  mid- 
August,  1851,  when  he  left  the  state  for  the  Atlantic  coast, 
returning  again  in  1853  to  be  re-employed  by  his  old  paper.20 

John  A.  Lewis,  the  other  member  of  the  announced  editorial 
staff,  was  the  prime  spirit  of  the  enterprise  and  spent  part  of 
the  spring  of  1851  making  needed  arrangements.  In  a letter  of 
April  4 to  Abel  Stearns,  then  sitting  in  the  Assembly  at  San  Jose, 
he  told  the  well-known  southern  representative  of  the  progress 
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being  made.  “Every  thing,”  he  wrote,  “is  prepared  for  our  news- 
paper in  Los  Angeles  and  will  be  shipped  on  the  Constitution. 
My  partner  went  down  in  the  boat  last  week  and  has  engaged 
an  office,  etc.  He  writes  very  encouragingly  of  our  prospects.” 
Lewis  mentioned  the  printing  of  the  laws  in  Spanish,  which 
was  to  amount  to  a subsidy  in  the  early  months  of  the  paper’s 
existence.  “The  printing  of  the  Spanish  laws  ought  of  right  to 
be  performed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Spanish  population. 
As  to  the  appropriation  for  that  object,  I could  wish  it  might 
be  $10,000— but  if  that  sum  cannot  be  obtained,  why  then  a 
less  sum  must  be  received.  My  friend,  Mr.  Field,  will,  I am 
satisfied,  aid  all  in  his  power  to  obtain  the  appropriation.” 21 
He  next  related  difficulties  which  had  confronted  him:  “The 
freight  on  my  materials  amounted  to  nearly  $800.  When  I was 
in  San  Jose,  you  intimated  that  you  would  aid  me,  if  it  was 
necessary.  Probably  you  referred  to  assisting  me  when  you 
returned  to  Los  Angeles.  An  advance  of  $250  or  $300  would 
be  of  immense  service  at  this  time,  and  would  be  refunded  from 
the  first  moneys  collected.”  He  inquired  if  Stearns  would  send 
him  a law,  ordered  printed  in  the  Star.  “If  it  has  not  been  trans- 
lated, may  I ask  that  you  will  make  enquiries  as  to  when  it  may 
be  expected.”22 

The  first  number  of  the  paper,  its  name  shortened  to  Los 
Angeles  Star , appeared  May  17,  1851,  instead  of  the  scheduled 
April  7.  What  caused  the  delay  was  not  made  public,  but  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  basis  of  the  trouble  was  financial.  By  this 
time  John  McElroy’s  name  had  replaced  that  of  E.  Gould 
Buffum,  and  this  change  may  have  been  a reason  for  the  lateness 
of  the  initial  issue.  The  salutatory  of  the  first  number,  printed 
in  both  English  and  Spanish,  did  not  do  much  to  explain.  It 
stated: 

The  editors  of  the  Star , in  sending  forth  their  first  number,  regret 
that  it  did  not  appear  on  the  day  fixed  in  their  prospectus.  If  this 
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delay  has  been  painful  to  us,  it  was  nevertheless  beyond  our  control 
and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have  done  all  in 
our  power  to  come  up  exactly  to  our  promise. 

The  difficulties  which  always  present  themselves  at  the  commence- 
ment of  an  undertaking,  being  overcome,  we  are  convinced  that  in 
future  we  shall  continue  regularly  in  the  exercise  of  our  task. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Star  was  an  interesting  one.  As  reading 
material  it  displayed:  the  message  of  Mayor  B.  D.  Wilson,  a 
Spanish  translation  of  the  Act  of  Congress  to  inquire  into  Cali- 
fornia land  titles,  the  state  law  fixing  the  remuneration  of 
volunteer  Indian  fighters,  some  legal  advertising,  a pot-pourri 
of  miscellaneous  news  and  scissored  communications,  several 
anecdotes,  two  poems,  and  two  short  stories— one  of  them,  “The 
way  Johnny  Watkins  got  even,”  by  E.  Gould  Buffum,  con- 
stituting a souvenir  of  his  sometime  connection  with  the  paper. 
Also  included  was  an  apology:  “The  reader  must  excuse  the 
errors  incident  to  the  haste  of  getting  out  the  first  number  of 
a newspaper”;  as  well  as  an  invitation:  “Communications  on 
subjects  of  general  interest,  will  find  insertion  in  the  Star”  The 
Spanish  section,  henceforward  two  pages  in  length,  was  cur- 
tailed, and  contained  little  of  general  interest.23  The  paper  was 
a four-page  sheet,  approximately  12"  x 18"  in  size.  Subscriptions 
were  to  be  taken  at  a price  of  ten  dollars  per  year  and  inser- 
tion of  advertisements  was  provided  for  at  a basic  rate  of  two 
dollars  per  square  for  the  first  insertion  and  one  dollar  for  each 
subsequent. 

The  maiden  number  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Alta  Cali- 
fornia on  June  3,  1851.  The  northern  paper  wished  its  god-child 
success  and  hoped  that  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  would  bestow 
liberal  patronage  upon  it.  It  also  expressed  approval  of  the 
“neatly  printed  sheet.” 

Twelve  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  first  number  of  the  Star , 
a rival  southland  newspaper,  the  San  Diego  Herald , made  its 
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appearance  under  the  editorship  of  J.  Judson  Ames.  The  Herald 
would  perhaps  have  been  the  first  in  southern  California  had 
not  misadventure  attended  it  from  the  beginning.  As  its  editor 
stated  in  his  opening  editorial:  “We  issued  our  prospectus  in 
December  last  [1850],  and  supposed  at  the  time  that  we  had 
secured  the  material  for  our  paper;  but  when  we  come  to  put 
our  hand  on  it,  it  wasn't  there!”  Ames  had  thereupon  proceeded 
to  New  Orleans,  purchased  an  establishment,  and  returned  with 
it  by  way  of  Panama.  Portions  of  the  plant  had  been  lost  along 
the  way  at  the  bottom  of  the  Chagres  River  and  in  the  ashes 
of  a San  Francisco  fire.24  When  it  finally  appeared  on  May  29, 
1851,  the  Herald  was  much  like  the  Star  in  size,  appearance, 
subscription  cost,  and  advertising  rates.  A comparison  of  cir- 
culation figures,  though  these  are  not  available  for  the  Los 
Angeles  paper,  would  probably  prove  to  its  disadvantage.  In 
1851  the  Herald  printed  five  hundred  copies  weekly  and  later 
so  increased  this  number  that  by  March,  1852,  it  boasted  of  a 
circulation  larger  than  any  other  journal  in  the  state,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Alta  California  and  San  Francisco  Herald.2* 
One  of  the  personalities  guiding  the  publication  of  the  Star 
was  John  McElroy,  mentioned  briefly  above.  McElroy  con- 
tinued with  the  paper  until  November  4,  1851, 26  when  he  left 
Los  Angeles  to  become  associated  with  a northern  journal.27 
He  returned  to  the  Star  in  1854  and  left  it  again  that  same  year.28 
In  1855-56  he  was  the  publisher  of  the  Monterey  Sentinel.™ 
Before  McElroy  left,  the  board  of  editor-publishers  became 
a triumvirate  with  the  accession  in  1851  of  William  H.  Rand. 
The  paper  announced  on  July  26:  “After  this  date  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Star  will  be  carried  on  by  Lewis,  McElroy  & 
Rand— Mr.  William  H.  Rand  having  become  associated  with 
the  former  proprietors.  The  printing  of  the  State  laws  has 
made  an  additional  amount  of  labor,  and  has  rendered  neces- 
sary the  employment  of  more  industry.”  The  same  editorial 
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remarked  on  the  possibility  of  making  the  paper  a semi-weekly, 
and  promised  to  continue  arrangements  for  the  Star’s  improve- 
ment, of  which  the  addition  of  Rand  was  a part.30 

Rand’s  career  had  been  typical  of  newspapermen  and  printers 
who  had  left  their  eastern  homes  in  1 849  to  come  to  California. 
Before  his  trip  to  the  goldfields  he  had  been  an  apprentice  and 
foreman  printer  in  a Boston  shop.  He  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
in  September,  1849,  and  soon  struck  out  for  the  Sonora  mines. 
He  was  followed  there  by  John  A.  Lewis,  a Boston  reporter  and 
a relative  of  Rand’s  by  marriage.  After  a two-week  fling  at 
mining,  Lewis  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  a position  on  the 
Alta  California , where  he  was  later  joined  by  Rand.  Living  with 
them  in  their  small  San  Francisco  quarters  was  John  McElroy, 
another  future  Star  editor.  According  to  Rand’s  ghost-written 
reminiscences,  which  were  set  down  fifty  years  later,  the  con- 
nection of  the  three  men  with  the  Los  Angeles  enterprise  began 
as  follows:  “A  man  named  [Benjamin  D.]  Wilson,  in  Los 
Angeles,  wrote  asking  Lewis  to  start  a paper  there,  saying  that 
two  or  three  rich  men  had  offered  to  subscribe  to  purchase  a 
printing  office  and  to  give  it  to  whomsoever  would  go  there 
and  establish  a newspaper.  Lewis,  and  McElroy,  who  was  also 
a printer,  thereupon  went  to  Los  Angeles,  and  published  the 
‘Los  Angeles  Star.’  . . . Abel  Stearns,  a cattleman  with  a Mexican 
wife,  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  newspaper  project.  In 
1851  I joined  the  undertaking  on  even  partnership.” 31  Rand  was 
later  elected  city  Councilman  at  a local  election  held  May  2, 
1 85 3, 32  but  was  soon  replaced  because  of  his  departure  from  the 
state.33  His  later  career  is  of  some  interest.  He  became  a co- 
founder of  Rand,  McNally  and  Company  of  Chicago  and  a 
member  of  the  syndicate  which  made  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
a commercial  success.34 

Another  member  of  the  editorial  department  was  Manuel 
Clemente  Rojo,  conductor  of  the  Spanish  section,  subtitled 
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La  Estrella.  Rojo  was  a lawyer  by  trade,  being  in  1851  a law 
partner  of  Isaac  S.  K.  Ogier.35  He  was  to  the  Star  not  only  an 
editor  and  translator  but  also  a contributor,  many  original  Spanish 
poems  appearing  above  his  signature.  Further  evidence  of  schol- 
arly interest  is  found  in  his  memorial  of  May  23,  1853,  to  the 
City  Council,  proposing  to  inaugurate  an  “educational  estab- 
lishment.’,  36 

The  building  in  which  Rojo  and  his  associates  held  forth 
was  a small  frame  house,  near  the  Bella  Union  Hotel,  on  Los 
Angeles  Street.  The  lower  room  had  a sign,  hnprenta , over  the 
door;  the  upper  was  used  as  a staff  dormitory.37  Rand  stated 
later  that  the  building  was  “given  by  Mr.  Wilson  for  the 
printing  office.  . . .”38 

One  of  the  services  offered  by  the  establishment  was  job  print- 
ing, part  of  which  took  the  form  of  wedding  and  funeral 
invitations,  and  broadsides  of  various  sorts;39  another  was  the 
sale  of  cards,  envelopes,  parchment,  “plain  and  fancy  Note 
Paper,  plain  embossed  and  colored,”  California  almanacs,  and 
books.  Miscellaneous  publication  included  special  supplements 
to  the  Spanish  section  when  the  full  complement  of  laws  could 
not  be  printed  in  the  usual  space.  One  of  these  appeared  Decem- 
ber 13,  1851;  another,  April  3,  1852.  A two-page  addition  of 
November  27,  1852,  contained  census  information  about  the 
entire  state.  Also  printed  were  small  extras,  often  referred  to  as 
“slips.”  One  of  these  was  dated  May  26,  1851,  two  days  after 
the  issuance  of  the  second  number  of  the  Star.40 

Difficulties,  mainly  resulting  from  lack  of  adequate  transport, 
sometimes  beset  the  editors.  Though  their  paper  usually  came 
out  on  schedule  each  Saturday,  there  was  at  least  one  weekend 
when  it  did  not.  This  happened  in  September,  1851,  when  the 
issue  due  on  the  20th  did  not  come  out  until  the  following 
Tuesday.  The  staff  apologetically  explained  that  newsprint  had 
not  arrived  on  time  from  San  Francisco.41 
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In  1852  much  the  same  sort  of  situation  occurred,  this  time 
even  more  embarrassing  to  the  editors.  For  over  a month  the 
Star  was  printed  on  half -size  sheets.  During  this  period,  August 
28  to  October  9,  so  wrote  the  editors,  not  a single  ream  of 
paper  could  be  obtained  for  “love  nor  money.” 42  On  September 
18  the  Star  was  forced  to  resort  to  brown  paper,  of  the  variety 
used  for  tobacco  wrappers,  as  several  of  the  San  Francisco 
journals  were  doing  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
On  October  2 and  9,  the  paper  used  was  blue.  Of  this  predi- 
cament the  editors  said,  “We  are  looking  forward  anxiously 
for  the  good  time  when  the  Star  can  put  on  its  old  dress.”43  On 
the  1 6th  of  the  same  month,  white  newsprint  was  again  used, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  staff.  “It  is  indeed  refreshing,”  said 
they,  “after  all  the  annoyances  we  have  been  put  to,  to  look 
upon  a bundle  of  good  white  paper,  and  to  feel  an  assurance 
that  we  shall  not  again  be  compelled  to  resort  to  brown  paper, 
nor  blue  paper,  nor  cigar  paper.” 

Other  miscellaneous  information  shows  that  these  difficulties 
did  not  overshadow  the  emergence  of  a more  or  less  normal 
newspaper.  The  following  items  connote  a stable  existence,  and 
prove,  to  some  extent,  that  the  paper  was  a growing  institution: 
printed  listing  of  agents  for  San  Gabriel,  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Francisco,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  Monterey;  advertisement  during 
most  of  1852  for  sets  of  back  numbers;  advertisement  for  an 
apprentice,  “a  smart  intelligent  American  boy,  to  learn  the 
printing  business,”44  and  a several-month  vacation  of  senior 
editor  Lewis  in  New  England  during  185 2. 45 

Since  these  facts  imply  that  the  Star  was  becoming  more 
prosperous  and  stable,  there  must  have  existed  reasons  for  that 
growth.  Of  these,  that  of  holding  a contract  with  the  state  for 
printing  the  laws  in  Spanish  was  of  greatest  early  importance. 
Indeed,  one  commentator  speculates  that  this  contract,  or  the 
expectation  thereof,  was  an  “impelling  motive”  for  founding 
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the  Los  Angeles  newspaper.46  The  letter  of  Lewis  to  Abel 
Steams,  cited  above,  adds  weight  to  this  contention.  The  fact 
remains  that  the  Star  possessed  this  subsidy  for  almost  a year, 
and  was  aided  thereby  to  pass  safely  through  the  uncertain  for- 
mative period. 

The  paper  announced  to  its  readers  as  early  as  the  second 
issue47  that  it  had  been  selected  “by  the  last  Legislature  as  the 
medium  for  the  early  publication  of  the  laws  of  this  State  in  the 
Spanish  language.”  Several  laws  were  found  in  that  number, 
and  the  Star  promised  that  the  rest  of  those  passed  at  the  previous 
session  of  the  Legislature  would  be  printed  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.48  An  editorial  three  weeks  later  dealt  more  fully 
with  the  subject,  endeavoring  to  show  how  important  the  print- 
ing of  these  laws  should  prove  to  the  Spanish  population,  and 
pledging  the  Star  to  use  every  means  to  give  them  a wide  circu- 
lation.49 It  continued  to  print  the  laws  until  the  quota  assigned 
was  exhausted,  usually  placing  them  on  pages  three  and  four, 
sometimes  adding  a supplement.  Translation  of  them  was  per- 
formed by  William  E.  P.  Hartnell,  State  Translator. 

Legislative  provision  for  this  process  deserves  consideration. 
A plan  for  circulation  of  Spanish  translations  of  the  laws  had 
been  incorporated  into  the  1849  California  Constitution,  but 
in  1851  Governor  Peter  Burnett  objected  to  the  theory  under- 
lying such  procedure,  stating  that  all  laws  should  be  published 
in  one  language  as  a bond  of  unity.50  Nevertheless,  on  January 
23,  1851,  Assemblyman  Stephen  J.  Field  of  Yuba  County  gave 
notice  of  intention  to  introduce  a bill  dealing  with  the  public 
printing  and  containing  a provision  for  publication  of  the  laws 
in  Spanish.  The  proposed  act  passed  through  preliminary  con- 
sideration, arriving  eventually  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Printing.  This  body  circularized  newspaper  pub- 
lishers for  advertising  rates,  and  then,  assembling  a group  of 
letters  on  the  subject,  submitted  them  on  April  8.  On  the  next 
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day  a substitute  bill  was  reported  and  later  adopted,  in  spite 
of  some  opposition  by  Field,  sponsor  of  the  original  bill.  A.  C. 
Campbell,  of  Santa  Clara,  moved  the  incorporation  of  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  agreed  to,  that  “the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
furnish  the  Los  Angeles  Star  with  manuscript  copies  of  the  Laws 
in  the  Spanish  language,  as  soon  as  translated.”  The  amended 
substitute  passed  the  Assembly,  Stearns  and  Andres  Pico,  of  Los 
Angeles,  voting  for  its  final  form,  Field  opposing  it.  On  May  i, 
1851,  it  was  approved.51 

The  terms  of  the  act,  entitled  “An  Act  to  Provide  for  the 
Early  Publication  of  the  Laws,”  stated  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  authorized  to  contract  with  the  proprietors  of  the  San 
Francisco  Evening  Picayune  and  the  Sacramento  Transcript  to 
publish  all  laws  and  joint  resolutions  passed  at  that  session  of 
the  legislature;  and  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Benicia  State 
Gazette , the  Stockton  Times , and  the  Sonora  Herald  for  the 
publication  of  selected  laws;  and  with  the  proprietor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Star  “for  the  publication  of  such  laws  in  the  Spanish 
language  as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  designate,  out  of  those 
translated  into  the  Spanish  language,  upon  the  best  terms  prac- 
ticable.” Provisos  were  added  that  insertions  to  a number  greater 
than  three  should  not  be  made,  that  no  greater  rate  of  com- 
pensation than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  three  hundred  ems 
be  allowed,  and  that  each  proprietor  contracted  with  bind  him- 
self to  deliver  five  copies  of  every  printed  law  to  the  clerk  of 
each  county  in  the  state.  Also  added  was  the  following:  “All 
Laws  and  Joint  Resolutions  published  in  the  Spanish  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Star , according  to  this  Act,  may  be  read  in  evidence 
in  the  courts  of  Justice  in  this  State.”52 

Buttressed  in  its  position  as  purveyor  of  the  state  laws  to  the 
Spanish-speaking  population  by  this  legal  process,  the  Star  con- 
tinued to  publish  acts  and  resolutions  until  the  middle  of  1852, 
when  on  July  24  it  printed  a statement  which  indicated  a 
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changed  situation.  “We  had  hoped,”  the  paper  said,  “to  con- 
tinue the  publication  of  the  laws  of  the  present  year,  but  party 
legislation  has  bestowed  the  printing  elsewhere.”  Then,  as  a 
testimonial  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Star’s  publishing,  was  repro- 
duced a letter  from  Hartnell,  the  State  Translator.  “I  am  per- 
fectly confident,”  he  had  written,  “that  no  one  can  perform  the 
business  as  well  as  yourselves,  and  therefore  my  translations  can 
never  appear  elsewhere  so  favorable  as  in  your  columns.” 

In  spite  of  this  letter  the  Star  had  lost  its  subsidy,  but  it  was 
not  alone  in  the  loss.  Other  methods  of  circulating  the  Spanish 
laws  were  to  be  tried,53  and  newspapers  as  a medium  for  their 
circulation  were  not  further  to  be  used.  This  new  policy  was 
dictated  to  a large  extent  by  fiscal  retrenchment,  initiated  by 
the  State  Comptroller  in  his  report  of  December  15,  1851.  Publi- 
cation of  the  laws  in  the  six  newpapers  had  cost  the  State  $43,300, 
and  would  not  have  been  authorized,  the  Comptroller  pointed 
out,  had  the  Legislature  known  that  such  a sum  would  be  in- 
volved. A better  and  cheaper  way  of  publishing  them  was  by 
pamphlet.  “But  whatever  course  may  be  determined  upon  by 
the  Legislature,”  he  advised,  “it  is  earnestly  suggested  that  any 
further  experiments  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  laws  by 
newspaper  publication  ...  be  abandoned,  as  decidedly  objection- 
able in  point  of  facility  for  reference,  perishable  in  their  nature, 
and  an  unnecessary  charge  upon  the  State.”  As  another  economy 
he  suggested  discontinuing  the  printing  of  the  Senate  and  Assem- 
bly Journals,  as  works  of  “but  little  practical  utility,  [they] 
being  but  rarely  referred  to.”54  These  sentiments  of  the  Comp- 
troller were  further  supported  by  Governor  John  McDougal  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature. 

Evidently  motivated  by  the  foregoing  addresses  was  Assem- 
blyman James  W.  Coffroth  of  Tuolumne  County,  who  on 
February  14,  1852,  introduced  a bill  to  repeal  the  Act  of  May  1, 
1851,  providing  for  the  early  publication  of  the  laws.  After  being 
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referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  it  was  reported  back  to  the 
Assembly  by  A.  C.  Peachy,  San  Francisco  lawyer  and  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  with  the  statement  that  the  Committee  had 
examined  the  law  which  was  to  be  repealed,  and  had  found  that 
it  related  to  laws  of  the  previous  session  only.  Since  repeal  was 
therefore  unnecessary,  they  recommended  that  the  bill  not  pass.55 

The  payments  which  the  Star  received  for  printing  the  Spanish 
laws  during  this  period  must  have  bulked  large  in  its  total  income. 
On  January  7,  1852,  John  A.  Lewis,  who  had  travelled  to  San 
Jose  to  present  the  bill,  was  paid  $5,298.75  for  printing  thirty 
laws.  Before  payment  was  made,  Lewis  took  oath  that  his  firm  had 
complied  with  the  provision  requiring  mailing  of  five  copies  of 
each  law  to  each  county  clerk  in  the  state.  Another  bill  of  the 
Star  was  paid  on  May  3 of  the  same  year.  In  this  transaction  the 
paper,  through  its  representative,  William  H.  Rand,  received 
$2,979-56  The  total  thus  paid  by  the  state  to  the  Los  Angeles 
paper,  $8,277.75,  approached  the  $10,000  wished  for  by  Lewis 
in  his  letter  cited  above  and  compared  favorably  with  the  sums 
paid  other  newspapers  which  were  more  extensively  subsidized. 

The  loss  of  the  Spanish  printing  hurt  the  Star  considerably, 
but  the  pain  was  assuaged  by  the  passage  of  a bill  in  the  1853 
legislative  session  designed  to  bring  additional  revenue  to  selected 
newspapers,  as  well  as  to  “provide  for  the  better  publication  of 
official  and  legal  notices.”  The  act  itself  required  that  all  such 
notices,  mainly  those  relating  to  estates  of  deceased  persons, 
partnerships,  bankruptcy  proceedings,  official  advertisements 
of  city  and  county  officers,  and  the  like,  be  published  “in  the 
manner  hereinafter  provided,  or  the  same  shall  be  of  no  legal 
effect.”  The  crux  of  the  process  was  the  listing  of  journals  in 
which  the  publication  of  notices  from  each  area  had  to  take 
place.  The  remainder  of  the  act  prescribed  the  maximum  charge 
for  such  printing,  ordered  filing  of  affidavits  as  to  publication, 
provided  a process  of  substitution  for  designated  papers  later 
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defunct,  and  required  copies  of  the  notices  to  be  deposited 
with  state  and  county  officers.67 

This  act,  approved  May  3,  1853,  had  to  survive  great  on- 
slaughts before  its  passage.  Its  career  in  the  Senate  was  an 
exciting  one.  Attempts  were  made  repeatedly  to  amend  it  by 
adding  names  of  other  newspapers;  it  was  committed  and 
recommitted  to  standing  and  select  committees;  and  at  least 
two  petitions  were  received  opposing  its  passage.58  Outside  the 
legislative  chambers,  attacks  were  also  made  upon  it,  especially 
in  the  have-not  press.  The  Alta  California , in  particular,  was 
vociferous.  It  called  the  law  a “Stamp  Act”  passed  by  the  machine 
of  Governor  John  Bigler  to  secure  the  state’s  legal  printing  to 
party  newspapers.  “These  papers,”  said  the  Alta , “certainly 
ought  to  be  in  favor  of  Gov.  Bigler’s  re-election.”  The  Sacra- 
mento Union  was  quoted  by  the  same  paper  as  saying  that  the 
printing  could  be  done  for  one-tenth  the  price  the  administration 
was  in  the  habit  of  paying.59 

Of  all  this  the  Star  took  no  notice.  Contentedly  it  announced 
on  May  28:  “The  Los  Angeles  Star, by  a law  approved  April  30th, 
1853,  is  made  the  legal  advertising  medium  for  the  three  counties 
of  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo.  Legal 
notices  of  every  description,  in  these  counties,  will  be  invalid 
unless  published  in  our  columns  according  to  law.”  Whether 
the  law  added  materially  to  the  income  of  the  Star  is  questionable, 
since  the  paper  was  without  local  competition  and  most  of  the 
prescribed  notices  were  already  regularly  appearing  in  it. 

Probably  a better  source  of  revenue  was  printing  done 
for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  The  editors  had  approached  the 
Council  as  early  as  June  4,  1851,  with  an  offer  to  print  the  city 
ordinances  in  the  Star , for  a compensation  which  would  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  that  body.  Two  members  were  immedi- 
ately appointed  a committee  charged  with  making  appropriate 
arrangements.  These  were  quickly  agreed  upon,  their  first  result 
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being  a bill  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  Council.  This  was 
the  cost  of  one  hundred  police  badges  printed  on  white  ribbon. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  the  Council  had  formulated  a policy 
regarding  its  printing.  On  December  4,  1851,  “an  Ordinance 
to  have  the  City  Ordinances  published”  was  discussed  and 
approved.  It  provided,  simply  enough,  that  “Every  Ordinance 
of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  shall  be  published  twice,  both  in 
English  and  Spanish,  in  some  newspaper  printed  in  this  City.” 
Added  was  a statement  that  ordinances  should  go  into  effect 
from  the  date  of  their  publication.60 

The  later  course  of  the  Council  in  respect  to  publication  of 
its  ordinances  was  strikingly  parallel  to  that  taken  by  the  Legis- 
lature. By  the  middle  of  1852  the  Council  seemingly  felt  that  the 
action  taken  earlier  had  entailed  too  great  a cost,  for  on  July  2 2 
a substitute  ordinance  was  presented.  This  new  ordinance  speci- 
fically repealed  the  old  and  stated  that  publication  should  be 
made  whenever  the  president  of  the  Common  Council  might 
deem  it  convenient,  the  printing  to  be  done  in  any  newspaper 
of  the  city,  once  each  in  Spanish  and  English.  If  not  published 
in  this  fashion,  the  secretary  could  effect  the  same  end  by  post- 
ing the  ordinance  in  both  languages  on  the  doors  of  the  Council 
chambers.61 

In  spite  of  this  action  printing  continued  to  bulk  large  in 
the  city’s  expenditures.  On  November  15,  the  Star  submitted 
a bill  for  $126;  and  on  May  6,  1853,  a I49  bill  was  presented.  On 
the  latter  the  Finance  Committee  made  a report,  in  which  the 
account  was  examined  and  checked  with  copies  of  the  paper. 
The  cost  of  printing  Mayor  Antonio  F.  Coronel’s  message 
was  $34,  almost  as  much  as  was  paid  for  a “bound  volume  con- 
taining a full  set  of  the  Ordinances  of  the  City,  in  both  languages.” 
On  August  8,  1853,  a bill  for  $90  was  approved.62 

Fiscal  relations  of  the  county  with  the  Los  Angeles  Star 
were  much  the  same.  Official  notices  of  the  county  courts 
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and  Board  of  Supervisors  appeared  in  almost  every  issue.  An 
early  number  of  the  paper,  that  of  July  12,  1851,  carried  an 
advertisement  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  for  the  purchase  of  a 
large  quantity  of  lumber.  Two  further  instances  comprise  the 
following:  notice  of  a sale  of  a flock  of  sheep  by  the  Public 
Administrator;  advertisement  of  a sheriff’s  sale,  by  order  of 
the  District  Court,  to  satisfy  a judgment  rendered  in  favor 
of  Alexander  and  Melius,  Los  Angeles  merchant  firm.63 

Record  of  payment  for  many  of  these  notices  may  be  found 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors, as  well  as  orders  for  publication  of  others.  In  1852,  for 
instance,  the  Supervisors  provided,  on  July  5,  that  the  Assessor’s 
list  be  published  in  the  Star;  on  September  13,  they  “Ordered 
that  a coppy  of  the  proceedings  making  townships  and  precincts 
be  printed  in  the  Los  Angeles  Star  and  also  the  Inspectors 
and  Judges  of  elections.”  Amounts  paid  to  the  paper  by  the 
Board  included:  a bill  of  October  12,  1852,  for  $536;  $50  on 
January  4,  1853,  for  printing  one  thousand  blanks  of  county 
scrip;  I492  on  the  same  day  to  bring  its  account  up  to  date; 
and  two  bills,  one  of  $50  and  the  other  for  $84,  on  May  2 
of  the  same  year.64 

The  Court  of  Sessions  was  another  county  department  which 
published  notices  in  the  Star.  One  of  these  has  been  mentioned. 
Certain  others  were  paid  for  on  July  9,  1851,  when  the  “Account 
of  Lewis  & McElroy  for  $98.50  for  publishing  was  allowed”; 
on  August  27,  of  the  same  year,  when  a bill  for  $200  was  paid; 
and  on  January  26,  1852  when  Lewis  and  Rand  were  disbursed 
$292  for  printing  services.65 

From  the  record  of  these  payments,  as  well  as  the  accounts 
earlier  described,  it  is  possible  to  see  that  state,  city,  and  county 
publishing  was  an  important  source  of  revenue  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Star.  Records  of  bills  paid  for  private  advertising  and 
yearly  subscriptions  are  not  obtainable;  in  the  absence  of  these, 
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the  foregoing  series  of  payments  provides  the  best  index  to  the 
financial  status  of  the  newspaper. 

Next  to  procuring  sure  sources  of  income,  in  the  immediate 
estimate  of  the  proprietors,  was  the  problem  of  securing  reliable 
and  sufficient  sources  of  news.66  The  geographical  isolation  of 
Los  Angeles  rendered  newsgathering  difficult.  Its  main  channel 
of  communication  from  the  outer  world  in  the  early  1850’s  was 
by  sea  from  San  Francisco,  with  a tributary  running  in  from 
San  Diego,  and  an  intermittent  trickle  from  points  easterly  via 
several  of  the  overland  routes. 

Ship  connection  between  Los  Angeles,  or  San  Pedro,  and  San 
Francisco  was  tenuous.  In  most  of  1850  no  regular  sailing  be- 
tween the  two  ports  had  been  advertised  in  the  Alta  California , 
only  occasional  boats  making  the  run.  By  the  next  year  more 
systematic  connection  had  been  instituted,  with  ships  plying 
between  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  and  touching  at  the  inter- 
mediate ports  of  Monterey,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  and 
San  Pedro.  Round  trips  occupied  eight  to  twelve  days,  and  were 
irregularly  repeated  every  two  or  three  weeks,  with  passengers 
carried  as  well  as  freight.  Boats  in  the  service  were  schooners 
and  steamers,  but  the  latter  were  in  the  majority.  Some  of  these 
were:  “Sea  Bird,”  “Ohio,”  “Thomas  Hunt,”  “L.  M.  Yale,”  and 
“Goliah.”  Several  sailing  ships,  whose  service  was  mainly  sup- 
plementary, were  the  brig  “Eagle,”  schooner  “Lydia,”  and  the 
“fine  clipper  brig  ‘Col.  Fremont’.”67 

The  Los  Angeles  Star  kept  close  watch  upon  the  movements 
of  these  boats,  and  frequently  commended  the  officers  for  extra 
service,  mainly  delivery  of  northern  papers.  Notices  such  as  this 
were  of  frequent  occurrence:  “Mr.  Purser  Deane  will  please 
accept  our  thanks  for  favors.”68  Again:  “Isaac  O.  Wilkinson, 
the  gentlemanly  purser  of  the  Sea  Bird,  promptly  furnished  us 
with  the  latest  papers,  for  which  we  tender  him  our  sincere 
thanks.”69  This  service  was  important  in  the  early  years  of 
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California  newspapers,  for  by  it  papers  were  enabled  to  receive 
free  of  charge  the  publications  of  other  cities.  No  compensation 
was  made  to  the  steamers,  or  to  the  express  companies,  who  also 
were  important  carriers  of  this  sort;  unless  it  were  the  frequent 
appreciative  acknowledgements  which  these  journals  printed.70 

Evidence  of  this  indispensable  exchange  is  present  in  every 
issue  of  the  Star,  in  the  form  of  extracts  from  other  papers.  The 
San  Francisco  journal  most  often  copied  was  the  Alta  California , 
whose  politics  and  personnel  were  admired  by  its  southern  con- 
temporary.71 The  Alta,  in  turn,  often  abstracted  issues  of  the 
Star  for  its  readers,  thus  returning  the  compliment.  Some  of  the 
other  newspapers  which  came  in  for  their  share  of  attention  in 
the  Los  Angeles  sheet  were:  San  Diego  Herald,  Deseret  News 
(Salt  Lake  City),  San  Francisco  Daily  Herald,  London  Times , 
New  York  Evening  Post,  St.  Louis  Republican,  New  York 
Herald,  New  York  Times,  and  others  not  credited.72  Dates  of 
the  papers  ranged  from  a week  previous,  in  the  case  of  California 
journals,  to  two  months  and  three  months,  the  last  being  those 
from  the  Atlantic  States  and  England. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  news  from  scissored  sources  such  as 
these,  the  Star  for  local  news  often  had  recourse  to  irregular 
contributors  and  correspondents.  One  of  these  wrote  the  paper 
on  August  14,  1852:  “As  we  suppose  that  you  are  not  very  much 
troubled  with  news  at  present,  we  take  the  liberty  of  informing 
you  of  one  of  the  many  transactions  which  have  happened  in 
the  city  of  San  Pedro.”  Another,  who  also  wrote  anonymously, 
was  Benjamin  Hayes,  attorney  and  judge,  who  contributed  in 
1851  two  items  on  the  Mormons  and  an  editorial  in  favor  of 
state  division.73 

Of  all  the  contributors  to  the  Star  in  this  period,  the  one  best 
known  was  Hugo  Reid,  the  San  Gabriel  Scotsman,74  who  on 
February  15,  1852,  wrote  the  paper  that  he  was  about  to  con- 
tribute a series  of  articles  on  the  Indians  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
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Of  them  he  stated:  “The  Same  have  not  been  procured  thro’ 
one  or  two  sources  but  from  Many,  & at  different  times.— Having 
always  made  it  a rule  to  put  the  accuracy  of  one  statement  to 
the  test  of  several;  so  that  I flatter  myself  on  being  able  to  fur- 
nish facts,  not  falsehoods  hatched  up  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
a chance  traveller  hunting  for  the  marvelous;  as  is  often  the 
case.— 

“I  shall  furnish  you  the  same  in  a Series  of  Letters  commencing 
at  Number  one  making  them  as  concise  as  possible.”75 

In  the  next  issue  of  the  Star , February  21,  the  letters  began, 
one  appearing  in  each  issue  until  a series  of  twenty-two  had  been 
published.  They  dealt  with  the  language,  customs,  religion, 
legends,  and  history  of  the  Indians  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
They  ended  with  an  account  of  current  circumstances  in  the 
Indian  villages,  and  a plea  for  amelioration  of  those  conditions.76 

The  series  achieved  surprising  notoriety.  It  was  cited  by 
B.  D.  Wilson  in  his  1852  report  on  Indian  conditions  in  southern 
California,  came  to  the  attention  of  John  Russell  Bartlett,  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  and  Mexican  Boundary  Commission 
from  1850  to  1 853, 77  resulted  in  a letter  from  “Philo”  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Star  on  August  14,  1852,  proposing  reforms  in  Indian 
treatment,  and  was  of  aid  to  Alexander  S.  Taylor,  California’s 
first  bibliographer,  in  the  preparation  of  a work  on  the  California 
Indians.78  Of  them  the  Star  remarked:  “They  have  attracted 
much  attention,  and  we  have  received  applications  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  for  copies  of  the  Star  containing  these 
letters.”79 

Reid  also  contributed  other  material  to  the  Los  Angeles  news- 
paper. In  a letter  signed  “Pregunton”  he  asked  several  questions 
in  support  of  a reservation  policy.  “Ought  not,”  he  questioned, 
“the  Indian  families  whose  forefathers  were  the  natal  owners 
of  the  soil,  & whose  fathers  slaved  and  toiled  year  after  year 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  this  mission,  have  a reservation  made 
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them  which  they  could  cultivate  under  a certain  system?”  In 
a query  which  foreshadowed  the  policy  later  adopted,  he  asked 
should  the  government  not  “make  them  a remuneration,  give 
them  an  annual  supply  of  clothing,  give  schooling  to  their  chil- 
dren, &c.  &c.?”80 

Miscellaneous  communications  of  Reid,  either  submitted  or 
prepared  for  possible  publication,  included  a letter  on  tea-grow- 
ing in  California,  a Fourth  of  July  address,  a “Dissertation  upon 
Cock-Roaches,”  a news  item  concerning  a shower  of  “Rooster- 
roaches”  at  San  Gabriel,  an  ironic  “Anecdote  of  a Lawyer,” 
several  letters  on  general  conditions  at  San  Gabriel,  signed 
“Onofrio,”  and  a few  short  letters  on  the  Indians.81 

A sorrowing  eulogy  in  the  Star  of  December  18,  1852,  sig- 
nalized the  end  of  Hugo  Reid’s  connection  with  the  paper  and 
the  termination  of  his  earthly  existence.  Of  the  late  Scotsman 
transformed  into  paisano , the  editors  wrote:  “We  sought  his 
advice,  and  gathered  wisdom  from  his  counsel.” 

(To  be  concluded  in  next  issue ) 
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NOTES 

Waily  Alta  California  (San  Francisco),  May  27,  1850.  See  also  Edward 
Cleveland  Kemble,  “History  of  California  Newspapers,”  Sacramento  Union , 
December  25,  1858.  This  last  item,  said  in  1858  to  be  “probably  the  longest 
continuous  article  that  was  ever  published  in  a daily  paper  in  the  United  States,” 
has  been  reprinted  in  a more  accessible  form. 

2J.  M.  Guinn,  “La  Estrella:  The  Pioneer  Newspaper  of  Los  Angeles,”  Historical 
Society  of  Southern  California  Publication , V (1900),  70-77,  gives  an  account 
of  this. 

3Records  of  the  Common  Council,  I,  108-9.  Records  such  as  these  may  be  found 
in  the  indicated  official  locations,  e.g.,  office  of  the  City  Clerk,  office  of  the 
Supervisors,  office  of  the  County  Clerk. 

4Los  Angeles  City  Archives,  IV,  987;  Records  of  the  Common  Council,  I,  113. 
5 Guinn,  op.  cit.,  71,  73. 

6Papers  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  OD2011H;  and  Los  Angeles  Star , [May  24, 
1851],  in  Benjamin  Hayes,  Scrapbooks,  XXXVIII,  204.  The  Hayes  Scrapbooks 
repose  in  the  Bancroft  Library  of  the  University  of  California.  They  consist  of 
138  volumes  of  newspaper  clippings,  manuscript  materials,  and  pictures  collected 
in  southern  California  during  the  period  1850-80.  Many  of  the  entries  were 
clipped  from  the  Los  Angeles  Star. 

7Maurice  H.  and  Marco  R.  Newmark,  eds.,  Census  of  the  City  and  County 
of  Los  Angeles , California,  for  the  Year  1850  (Los  Angeles,  1929),  93. 

8Records  and  Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  I,  95. 

9Deeds,  Mortgages,  Etc.,  I,  204. 

10Los  Angeles  Star,  September  [?],  1852,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XL VII,  515. 

11 Los  Angeles  Star,  July  3,  1853.  Incomplete  files  of  the  Star  may  be  consulted 
at  various  California  museums  and  libraries,  among  which  are  the  Henry  E. 
Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery,  the  Bancroft  Library  of  the  University 
of  California,  and  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum.  The  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  possesses  nearly  a score  of  issues  dated  during  these  two 
years;  and  other  libraries  and  individuals  have  secured  copies.  An  indica- 
tion of  rarity  is  the  fact  that  a combined  file  containing  located  numbers  for 
the  period  1851-53  would  be  less  than  half  complete. 

12See  also  Kemble,  op.  cit. 

13The  suggestion  that  this  may  have  been  Theodore  Foster  was  advanced  by 
Willard  O.  Waters. 

14Daily  Alta  California,  January  8,  14,  18,  20,  1851. 

15lbid.,  February  10,  1851. 

16Theodore  Foster  to  Messrs.  Wilson  & Packard,  July  13,  1850,  in  Benjamin  D. 
Wilson  Manuscripts,  Huntington  Library. 
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17 John  A.  Lewis  to  Abel  Steams,  April  4,  1851,  Stearns  Manuscripts,  Huntington 
Library;  Folder  of  Manuscript  Notes  on  E.  Gould  Buffum,  Bancroft  Library. 

18Frederic  Hudson,  Journalism  in  the  United  States  from  1690  to  1872  (New 
York,  1873),  591. 

19Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  History  of  California  (7  v.,  San  Francisco,  1884-90), 
VI,  98n,  and  Folder  of  Manuscript  Notes  on  Buffum. 

20lbid.,  and  Daily  Evening  Picayune  (San  Francisco),  August  27,  1851. 

21The  friend  referred  to  was  Assemblyman  Stephen  J.  Field  of  Yuba  County, 
later  member  of  both  state  and  national  supreme  courts. 

22John  A.  Lewis  to  Abel  Stearns,  April  4,  1851,  Stearns  Manuscripts. 

23Henry  R.  Wagner,  ed.,  The  First  Issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Star,  Los  Angeles’ 
First  Newspaper  (Los  Angeles,  1932).  This  brochure  makes  the  first  number 
of  the  Star  photostatically  available. 

24San  Diego  Herald , May  29,  1851. 

25 1 bid.,  March  13,  1852. 

26Los  Angeles  Star,  November  22,  1851,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XXXVIII,  127. 

27 Los  Angeles  Star,  June  26,  1852,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XLIX,  77. 

28Los  Angeles  Star,  December  21,  1854  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XLIV,  64. 

29Kemble,  op.  cit. 

30Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XIX,  19. 

31Mary  R.  Chappell,  A Sketch  of  the  Life  of  My  Father,  William  Henry  Rand, 
From  Information  Given  Me,  in  Part,  by  Himself  [1907],  copy  of  a typescript 
in  possession  of  the  family.  The  exact  connection  of  Wilson  with  the  Star  is 
not  explained  by  the  Wilson  Papers  in  the  Huntington  Library. 

32Los  Angeles  Star,  May  7,  1853. 

33Records  of  the  Common  Council,  I,  261,  265,  275,  283. 

34Chappell,  op.  cit.  Mention  of  an  esoteric  activity  of  Rand  occurs  in  the 
American  Alpine  Journal,  II,  No.  3 (1935),  374.  In  1874  he  made  an  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc  with  his  son  Charles  E.  Rand,  who  was  evidently  fifteen  years  old 
at  the  time. 

35See  advertisements  in  the  Los  Angeles  Star,  July  12,  1851,  and  other  numbers. 
36Records  of  the  Common  Council,  I,  275. 

37Horace  Bell,  Reminiscences  of  a Ranger  or,  Early  Times  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia (Los  Angeles,  1881),  21-22. 

38Chappell,  op.  cit. 

39For  samples  of  this  work  see  the  Del  Valle  Family  Collection;  others  are 
noted  in  Willard  O.  Waters,  “Los  Angeles  Imprints,  1851-1876:  A Check-List,” 
Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  Quarterly,  XIX  (1937),  63-94. 
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40 Daily  Alta  California , June  4,  1851.  See  also  San  Francisco  Daily  Herald, 
November  10,  1852,  and  Daily  Alta  California,  the  same  date,  for  mention  of 
another  extra. 

41Los  Angeles  Star,  September  23,  1851,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit .,  XXXI,  n. 

42Los  Angeles  Star,  August  28,  1852. 

43Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XLIX,  101. 

44Los  Angeles  Star,  April  17,  1852,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XLIX,  75. 

45 Los  Angeles  Star,  March  6,  1852. 

46Wagner,  op.  cit. 

47 Wagner  points  out  an  allusion  to  this  in  the  first  number. 

48Los  Angeles  Star,  May  24,  1851,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XLIII,  41. 

49Los  Angeles  Star,  July  12,  1851. 

50 Journal  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  Senate,  1851,  pp.  798-99. 

51lbid.,  974,  1051,  1098-99,  1142,  1298-99,  1542-46,  1623-25,  1805,  1808, 

1813.  The  bill  was  passed  before  the  Star  began  publishing. 

52 Statutes  of  California,  1851,  p.  519. 

53lbid.,  113-16. 

54 Journal  of  the  Senate,  1852,  pp.  485,  487,  507-8,  510. 

55 Journal  of  the  Assembly,  1852,  pp.  165,  197,  407,  409.  The  Star,  thus,  was  not 
justified  in  remarking  that  “party  legislation  has  bestowed  the  printing  else- 
where.” 

56Vouchers  in  Secretary  of  State’s  archives,  Sacramento,  California. 

57 Statutes  of  California , 1853,  pp.  135-37. 

58 Journal  of  the  Senate,  1853,  pp.  314,  380,  431-35,  439-43;  see  also  Journal  of 
the  Assembly,  1853,  pp.  382,  390-93,  513. 

59Daily  Alta  California , July  23,  August  9,  1853. 

60Records  of  the  Common  Council,  I,  163,  168,  173,  189.  The  payment  for  police 
badges  is  also  entered  in  a Treasurer’s  Report  published  in  the  Star , in  Hayes, 
op.  cit.,  XLII,  138. 

61Records  of  the  Common  Council,  I,  214,  217,  221,  226. 

G2lbid.,  237,  238,  262,  265,  274,  281,  283. 

G3Los  Angeles  Star,  February  21,  1852. 

64Records  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  I,  3,  5,  21,  27,  44,  58. 

65Records  and  Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  I,  113,  122,  143. 

66A  good  statement  of  the  difficulties  of  securing  news  is  contained  in  Ralph 
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Simpson  Kuykendall,  History  of  Early  California  Journalism  (Unpublished 
M.A.  thesis,  University  of  California,  1918),  70-114. 

67Daily  Alta  California,  December  24,  1850;  January  17,  1851;  February  28, 
March  15,  April  12,  26,  May  10,  1852;  June  26,  27,  29,  1853.  Almost  every  issue 
contains  some  information  on  this  subject.  The  advertising  columns  are  es- 
pecially useful. 

e8Los  Angeles  Star,  February  12,  1853. 

G9Ibid.,  February  14,  1852.  See  also  ibid.,  July  12,  1851. 

70Kuykendall,  op.  cit.,  85.  For  information  on  California  staging,  also  im- 
portant in  this  connection,  see  Oscar  Osbum  Winther,  Express  and  Stagecoach 
Days  in  California  (Stanford  University,  1936),  90-91,  137-38. 

71Los  Angeles  Star,  July  19,  1851,  August  21,  1852,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XLIX, 
18,  90. 

72This  list  is  taken  from  Los  Angeles  Star,  February  28,  November  27,  1852. 
7Zlbid.,  June  4,  July  5,  August  2,  1851,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XLIII,  26-27,  3°* 

74For  a biography  of  this  man,  see  Susanna  Bryant  Dakin,  A Scotch  Paisano: 
Hugo  Reid's  Life  in  California,  1832-1850,  Derived  from  His  Correspondence 
(Berkeley,  1939). 

75Hugo  Reid  to  Messrs.  Lewis  & Rand,  Reid  Manuscripts,  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum. 

76These  letters  have  been  reprinted  several  times.  They  were  republished  by 
the  Star  in  1869,  by  the  California  Farmer  and  Journal  of  Useful  Sciences  in 
1860-63,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,  1885,  by  Arthur  M.  Ellis,  in 
1926,  and  in  1939  by  Dakin,  op.  cit.,  220-86.  At  least  one  of  these,  that  of  1885, 
reprinted  only  twelve  of  the  letters. 

77John  Russell  Bartlett,  Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations  ...  (2  V.,  New 
York,  1854),  I,  81. 

78A.  S.  Taylor  to  Abel  Steams,  November  26,  December  14,  1856,  Steams 
Manuscripts. 

79Los  Angeles  Star , July  24,  1852. 

80Hugo  Reid  to  Los  Angeles  Star,  n.d.,  Reid  Manuscripts.  Also  Los  Angeles 
Star,  June  5,  1852,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XLVII,  487.  For  an  answer  to  Reid’s 
letter,  see  Los  Angeles  Star,  June  12,  1852,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XLVII,  488. 

81These  items  are  found  in  the  Reid  Manuscripts  previously  cited.  This  folder 
contains,  as  well  as  the  communications  noted,  drafts,  rough  and  otherwise, 
of  the  famous  letters  on  the  Indians  of  Los  Angeles  County.  At  least  sixteen 
letters  and  fragments  were  noted. 
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By  J.  Gregg  Layne 


The  Island  of  Santa  Catalina.  By  W.  W.  Robinson.  Drawings  by 
Irene  B.  Robinson.  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co.,  Los  An- 
geles, California.  1941.  48  pp.  Double-page  Map  and  Illus- 
trations. 8° 

Much  has  been  written  in  book  and  magazine  concerning 
“Catalina”  Island,  but  it  has  remained  for  W.  W.  Robinson  to 
give  us  the  first  real  history,  in  book  form,  of  the  “Enchanted 
Isle  of  Summer”  that  has  so  long  been  the  ideal  resort  of  our  Cali- 
fornia. We  are  indebted  to  Robinson  for  much  original  source 
material  upon  the  old  ranchos  of  Southern  California,  and  it  is 
quite  natural  that  a book  from  his  pen,  dealing  with  the  history 
of  Catalina,  would  be,  as  it  is,  filled  with  unusual  and  definite 
information  of  value  to  the  California  student. 

The  Island  of  Santa  Catalina  is  a publication  of  the  Title 
Guarantee  and  Trust  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  along  the  lines 
of  their  admirable  series  of  booklets  on  the  building  of  the  cities 
of  southern  California,  but  produced  in  larger  form  and  more 
elaborate  manner.  The  book  is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  deal- 

Notice  to  Publishers:  Any  books  sent  for  review  should  be  mailed  to  J.  Gregg 
Layne,  1016  Selby  Ave.,  Los  Angeles. 
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ing  in  turn  with  the  Discovery,  the  Aborigines,  the  early  Explor- 
ers and  Trappers,  the  Animal  Life  on  the  island,  its  Mining 
Fever,  its  history  as  a Mexican  Grant,  and  its  various  owners 
from  the  original  grantee,  Thomas  M.  Robbins  (in  July  of 
1846)  to  Jose  Maria  Covarrubias  and  on  down  through  the 
famous  James  Lick,  George  Shatto,  the  Bannings,  and  finally 
to  the  Wrigleys,  who  control  the  present  Santa  Catalina  Island 
Company.  Finally,  in  the  last  chapter  the  author  has  reached 
his  real  “tempo”  of  enthusiasm  and  pictures  the  natural  beauties 
and  delights  of  the  “Isle  of  Summer”  in  a manner  that  would 
put  to  blush  the  most  resourceful  publicity  agent. 

A series  of  exquisite  chapter-head  drawings  by  Irene  Robin- 
son depicting  the  animal  and  bird-life  of  the  island  add  much 
to  the  appearance  and  value  of  the  book,  and  the  typography 
of  Val  Trefz,  the  printer,  as  well  as  a fine  double-page  map, 
complete  a perfect  combination  of  history  and  art. 

Los  Angeles : Preface  to  a Master  Plan.  Edited  by  George  W. 
Robbins  and  L.  Deming  Tilton.  Publication  XIX  The  Pacific 
Southwest  Academy.  Los  Angeles,  California,  1941.  xvi, 
303  pp.  Index,  Fldg.  Map.  Illustrations,  Charts.  8°  $3.00 

From  the  Ward  Ritchie  Press  comes  this  handsome  book  on 
Los  Angeles,  a publication  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  Academy, 
and  while  at  first  glance  it  appears  to  be  a compilation  of  statis- 
tics, it  contains  so  much  valuable  information  regarding  Cali- 
fornia’s largest  city,  both  historic  and  prophetic,  that  it  is  an 
addition  to  the  value  of  any  library  of  Californiana,  and  a source 
of  information  on  the  various  phases  of  life  and  conditions  in 
Los  Angeles,  that  it  will  prove  a constant  aid  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  “Whys”  and  “Wherefores”  of  the  city. 

This  important  survey  is  made  up  of  four  divisions— Introduc- 
tion, Background,  The  Physical  Structure,  and  The  Role  of 
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Planning— and  these  divisions  are  in  turn  made  up  of  twenty-one 
chapters,  each  by  a different  author,  and  authority  on  his  subject. 
These  chapters  are  supplied  with  illustrative  charts  and  the  book 
is  profusely  illustrated  with  fine  views  of  the  subjects  treated. 
An  adequate  index  completes  the  volume. 

Outstanding  among  the  twenty-one  chapters  are:  A Review 
of  the  Geographic  Base,  by  Malcolm  H.  Bissell;  Growth  and 
Character  of  the  Population,  by  Constantine  Panunzio;  Water 
Problems  of  the  Metropolitan  Area,  by  Samuel  Morris;  Land 
Subdivision,  by  Charles  D.  Clark;  and  The  Social  Significance 
of  Planning,  by  Dr.  Rockwell  D.  Hunt.  These  chapters  are  of 
particular  interest  to  the  student  of  history  since  they  contain 
so  many  historical  items  of  importance. 

Seldom  has  a book  been  published  that  contains  so  much  useful 
material  for  reference  as  does  this  interesting  and  well-prepared 
book,  but  space  will  not  permit  the  detailed  review  that  the  work 
really  merits,  for  each  of  the  chapters  is  in  itself  an  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  editors 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  accomplishment. 

The  Old  West : Pioneer  Tales  of  San  Bernardino  County.  Com- 
piled by  Workers  of  the  W.P.A.  Writers  Program,  Sponsored 
by  Arrowhead  Parlor  No.  no  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West.  Published  by  The  Sun  Company,  San  Bernardino, 
California,  (n.d)  53  pp.  Ills. 

A booklet  of  true  tales  of  the  Pioneer  Days  of  San  Bernardino 
County  comes  as  a real  treat  from  the  material  collected  by  the 
Southern  California  Writers  Project,  admirably  illustrated  by 
eleven  full-page,  well-executed  wood  blocks,  for  which  the 
artist  or  artists  have  not  been  credited,  unfortunately. 

The  booklet  is  replete  with  incidents  of  interest  that  seldom 
find  their  way  into  a more  general  history,  but  which  are  the 
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very  heart  of  local  history,  which  after  all  is  the  history  of  the 
people. 

“Old  Calico”  lives  again  in  these  pages,  and  we  learn  how  the 
old  mining  camp  got  its  name,  and  what  happened  to  the  donor 
of  the  name,  by  his  opponents,  defeated  in  their  attempt  to  name 
the  town  . . . and  across  the  pages  range  the  Mohaves  and  the 
Paiutes  (spelled  here,  Pah-Utes).  Those  wild  tribes  of  California 
Indians  made  history  in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  and  on 
the  Mohave  Desert  in  the  ’Forties,  ’Fifties  and  ’Sixties. 

We  will  find  the  tale  of  Benito  Wilson’s  first  punitive  expedi- 
tion against  these  marauding  tribes,  as  well  as  that  of  his  great 
and  unexpected  bear-hunt  that  gave  to  Bear  Lake  its  name,  but 
here  is  revealed  a historic  fact  that  Baldwin  Lake  was  first  called 
Bear  Lake  on  account  of  Wilson’s  expedition. 

The  Battle  of  Chino  is  again  described,  and  interesting  short 
narratives  of  the  Mohave  Desert— Old  San  Bernardino— Cuca- 
monga, where  the  “Fers”  and  the  “Agins”  fought  out  the  estab- 
lishment of  San  Antonio  Canyon’s  first  school.  And  the  Gold 
Trains  of  the  Southern  Pacific  are  told  of,  with  many  other 
sketches  that  make  this  latest  contribution  to  the  history  of  San 
Bernardino  County  a most  readable  and  interesting  piece  of 
Californiana. 
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THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 
A University  Task 

Recently  the  press  of  the  state  carried  an  announcement  to  the 
effect  that  the  University  of  California  is  contemplating  the 
publication  of  a ten-volume  history  of  the  State,  commemo- 
rating California’s  one  hundredth  anniversary. 

No  finer  service  to  the  people  could  be  rendered  by  their 
State  University,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  hoped  that  the 
University  authorities  will  find  it  possible  to  go  forward  with 
this  timely  and  important  work. 

California  has  a glorious  history,  but  it  is  largely  an  un- 
recorded history.  The  early,  or  Spanish,  period  has  been  well 
covered;  but  too  little  has  been  done  to  preserve  in  enduring 
form  the  romantic  and  colorful  history  of  California  since  its 
admission  as  a state  in  1850. 

What  is  needed  is  a non-commercial  history  of  the  state— a 
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history  impartially  treating  of  events  and  prepared  by  trained 
and  experienced  historians.  To  measure  up  to  the  possibilities 
of  a Centennial  Edition,  it  should  be  comprehensive  and  the 
proposed  ten  volumes  should  be  copiously  illustrated. 

In  its  famous  Bancroft  Library,  the  University  of  California 
has  a rich  mine  of  historical  material,  while  its  History  Depart- 
ments at  Berkeley  and  at  Los  Angeles  afford  men  eminently 
qualified  to  assemble  and  edit  a history  of  California  that  will 
be  the  standard  publication  for  the  next  fifty  years. 

Thus,  the  University  has  the  material  and  the  men  with  which 
to  do  the  job  in  an  authoritative  and  scholarly  fashion.  It  is  in 
the  initiation  and  execution  of  projects  of  this  character  that  a 
really  great  University  gives  evidence  of  its  leadership. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  has  already 
strongly  endorsed  by  resolution  the  proposed  historical  publica- 
tion sponsored  by  the  State  University. 

We  are  able  to  publish  the  long  promised  Diary  of  Rev.  James 
Woods  in  our  present  issue  of  the  Quarterly , an  excellent  con- 
temporary view  of  life  in  the  old  Pueblo  in  its  early  days  as  an 
American  city.  We  are  using  only  the  material  that  treats  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  after  looking  at  the  City  of  the  Angels  through 
the  eyes  of  a man  of  the  cloth,  we  may  decide  the  angels  are 
black,  but  we  can  be  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Bynum  for  the  pains- 
taking care  he  has  put  himself  to  to  make  this  contribution  to 
Californiana,  and  our  thanks  are  also  extended  to  The  Hunting- 
ton  Library  for  allowing  the  material  to  be  used. 

In  this  number,  we  are  printing  the  second  installment  of 
Wm.  Rice’s  fine  monograph  on  the  Los  Angeles  Star , and  had 
hoped  to  conclude  that  paper  in  this  issue,  but  we  are  obliged  to 
break  the  planned  concluding  part  of  the  Star  article  into  two 
parts  and  will  complete  it  in  the  September  Quarterly. 
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We  are  giving  our  members  reviews  of  four  outstanding  and 
worthwhile  books  in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly— Dr.  Robert 
Glass  Cleland’s  new  and  invaluable  contribution  to  Californiana, 
“The  Cattle  on  a Thousand  Hills,”  published  by  the  Huntington 
Library— “Doctor  Asa”  by  Asa  W.  Collins  and  published  by 
the  Ward  Ritchie  Press— Terry  Stephenson’s  “Don  Bernardo 
Yorba,”  a fine  biography  and  story  of  one  of  California’s  earliest 
pioneer  families,  and  in  this  book  we  welcome  our  newest 
publisher  in  the  field  of  Californiana,  Glen  Dawson,  who  has 
now  published  his  second  book  for  the  lover  of  California 
history.  The  fourth  book  is  Major  Maurice  Garland  Fulton’s 
“Diary  and  Letters  of  Josiah  Gregg,”  as  important  a contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  westward  movement  in  American  History 
as  has  been  made  in  many  a day,  published  by  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press. 

In  the  September  Quarterly  we  will  present  to  our  members 
a very  fine  and  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Roy  Fryer  on  the  early 
American  settlement  of  the  Pomona  Valley  in  the  days  before 
the  City  of  Pomona  graced  that  lovely  vale.  Terry  Stephenson 
of  Santa  Ana  is  preparing  for  us  an  article  on  the  Yorbas  of  the 
Santa  Ana  district  that  will  be  valuable  material  never  before 
printed.  Mr.  Stephenson  has  done  much  for  California  history 
in  his  research  and  writing  and  we  may  be  sure  this  coming 
article  will  be  in  line  with  the  other  fine  work  he  has  done. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 
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Los  Angeles  in  1854-5 

The  Diary  of  Rev.  James  Woods 
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Introduction  and  notes  by  Lindley  Bynum 


James  woods  was  born  in  New  Braintree,  Massachusetts, 
April  22,  1815.  He  attended  Wesleyan  University  at  Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut,  and  left  that  institution,  Septem- 
ber, 1836,  to  study  at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia, 
South  Carolina.  He  finished  his  work  there  in  the  academic  year 
1838-39,  and  on  July  28,  1840,  married  Miss  Eliza  Ann  Williams. 
For  the  next  eight  years  he  preached  in  various  sections  of  the 
South,  and,  in  November,  1848,  was  appointed  to  work  in  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Missionary  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Other  duties  assigned  at  this  time  kept  him  on  his  tour  of  the 
southern  states  until  the  following  spring. 

The  diary  begins  at  New  York,  May  19,  1849,  on  which  date, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  three  children,  he  went  aboard  the 
bark  Alice  Tarleton , which  sailed  May  21st  with  35  passengers. 
The  first  two  entries  are  one  week  apart  due  possibly  to  sea- 
sickness mentioned  by  the  author.  The  entries  following  are, 
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at  times,  of  daily  occurrence  and,  at  other  times,  bi-weekly. 
They  contain  much  moralizing  and  reflection  upon  the  state  of 
affairs  both  spiritual  and  physical,  but  manage  to  give  a rather 
full  picture  of  life  aboard  a ship  bound  for  California.  They 
arrived  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  July  ioth  and  departed  on  the  23  d, 
but  after  sailing  south  for  a time  the  cargo  shifted  and  they 
were  forced  to  return  to  the  Brazilian  city  on  August  19th.  On 
both  occasions  he  has  good  descriptions  of  the  city  and  the 
ship’s  passengers,  including  the  funeral  of  one  of  them  who 
died  en  route.  They  left  Rio  the  second  time  September  18th 
and  again  headed  southward  where  they  ran  into  bad  weather 
and  consumed  four  weeks  rounding  the  Horn.  Valparaiso  was 
reached  November  17th,  and  here  they  spent  a week.  The  diary 
contains  some  description  of  this  city. 

The  vessel  was  now  headed  in  a general  northerly  direction 
up  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  descriptions  of  life  aboard  are  inter- 
spersed with  a variety  of  subjects.  He  mentions  reading  both 
Wilkes  and  Robinson  on  California,  and  comments  on  their 
books.  The  entry  for  December  6th  gives  a history  of  the  naval 
engagements  of  the  War  of  1812;  on  December  25th  he  de- 
scribes the  Christmas  festivities;  and  on  the  26th  gives  informa- 
tion regarding  English  cathedrals.  The  entry  of  January  7th, 
1850,  names  the  passengers,  officers  and  crew  and  later  recounts 
their  difficulties  getting  into  the  Golden  Gate.  They  anchored  in 
San  Francisco  Bay,  January  12th,  and  went  ashore  January  13th. 

The  Woods  family  did  not  remain  long  in  San  Francisco; 
but  the  diary  describes  conditions  in  the  city  and  gives  rental 
and  living  costs.  In  the  latter  part  of  January,  they  moved  to 
Stockton,  where  the  Rev.  Woods  attacked  with  vigor  the  prob- 
lem of  organizing  a church.  While  establishing  himself  and 
family  in  the  young  city  he  managed  to  get  together  a con- 
gregation and  raised  the  money  for  a building.  He  then  went 
to  San  Francisco  and  bought  the  lumber  and,  returning,  superin- 
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tended  the  construction  and  dedicated  the  church  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  May,  1850.  The  diary  is  not  complete  for  the  four 
remaining  years  of  his  stay  in  Stockton.  The  entries  are  intermit- 
tent; but  commodity  prices  are  given,  and  the  trials  of  a preacher 
in  the  careless,  colorful  life  of  the  gold  rush  are  delineated. 
In  1854,  Mrs.  Woods,  with  two  of  the  children,  left  via  Panama 
for  a visit  to  her  old  home  in  South  Carolina;  and,  needing  a 
drier  climate,  the  Rev.  Woods  with  the  two  older  boys  came  to 
Southern  California.  On  his  departure  from  Stockton  the  fol- 
lowing notice  appeared  in  the  San  Joaquin  Republican : 


Resignation — We  learn,  with  regret,  that  Rev.  Woods  is  about  to 
resign  the  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city.  This  gen- 
tleman was  the  pioneer  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Stockton.  His  pure 
life,  his  devotion  to  the  holy  cause  of  which  he  has  been  the  advo- 
cate, and  his  scholar-like  abilities  have  obtained  for  him  the  rever- 
ence, respect,  and  esteem  of  us  all.  Through  his  instrumentality,  the 
church  in  this  city  has  been  established  on  the  most  permanent  basis, 
and  when  he  is  gone,  the  good  he  has  done  will  live  after  him.  He 
has  left  his  “mark”  amongst  us  and  he  will  be  gratefully  remem- 
bered by  the  rising  generation.1 


Rev.  Woods  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  late  in  October,  1854. 
He  began  his  ministry  on  November  12th,  and  on  March  18th 
of  the  next  year  he  organized  a church  with  twelve  members. 
He  was  ill  during  his  stay  in  this  city,  and  the  problem  of  estab- 
lishing his  church  and  caring  for  himself  and  the  two  children 
who  accompanied  him  was  not  a small  one.  His  wife  and  the 
two  other  boys  joined  him  in  May  of  1855,  and  the  family 
remained  in  Los  Angeles  until  September,  when  they  journeyed 
to  Sonoma  County.  They  were  in  Santa  Rosa  for  one  year,  and 
there  Rev.  Woods  organized  that  city’s  first  Presbyterian  church 
on  March  17,  1856.  From  here  he  went  to  Suisun,  where  he 
remained  two  years;  thence  to  Healdsburg  where,  October  10, 
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1858,  he  started  another  church,  remaining  there  as  pastor 
until  1862. 

From  1869  to  1875  he  was  agent  and  traveling  correspondent 
for  the  Occident , a Presbyterian  periodical  published  in  San 
Francisco.  He  preached  occasionally  in  California  and  Nevada 
during  this  time.  In  1875,  in  Virginia  City,  he  witnessed  the  fire 
of  that  year.  In  1878  he  published  a book  of  his  recollections 
which  is  an  interesting  item  of  Calif omiana.2  In  the  year  1880, 
he  preached  the  quarter-century  sermon  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  he  had  founded  twenty-five  years 
before.  His  brief  account  of  his  experiences  on  this  occasion 
and  the  great  differences  in  the  life  and  appearance  of  the  city 
is  well  written  and  informative.3 

Mrs.  Woods  died  January  2,  1883,  and  her  husband’s  death 
followed  at  Winters,  California,  October  10,  1886.  He  was  well 
spoken  of  by  his  associates  and  from  his  writings  one  gets  the 
impression  of  a very  earnest  and  sincere,  though  kindly  man. 
Two  of  his  sons,  both  prominent  in  public  life,  wrote  books 
which  contain  material  touching  their  Los  Angeles  residence.4 
James  L.  Woods,  after  teaching  and  practicing  law,  entered  the 
ministry,  achieving  distinction  in  this  capacity  and  in  various 
offices  in  the  Presbyterian  denomination.  Samuel  D.  Woods 
became  a lawyer  and  served  a term  in  the  United  States  Congress 
as  a representative  from  California. 

The  Diary  contains  much  of  a purely  personal  nature.  Pos- 
sessed of  a deeply  religious  character,  James  Woods  frequently 
questions  his  actions  and  the  actions  of  others  and  searches  his 
soul  for  evidences  of  weakness  or  evil.  Ill  and  harassed  with 
worries,  he  committed  his  thoughts  to  his  journal;  but  these 
gloomy  forebodings  are  occasionally  relieved  by  a touch  of 
humor.  In  spite  of  much  that  is  personal  and  trivial,  his  writings 
manage  to  give  a rather  good  account  of  the  scenes  and  events 
that  transpired  about  him.  They  are  of  further  interest  as  a 
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reflection  of  relieious  attitudes  of  the  middle  nineteenth  century. 

The  complete  manuscript  begins:— “James  Woods’  Diary, 
Commenced  May  19,  1849,”  and  the  first  147  pages  are  num- 
bered with  the  exception  of  pages  1 o and  21.  At  page  1 00 
there  is  a map  of  South  America  pasted  in,  with  the  route  of  the 
vessel  marked.  After  page  147  there  are  4 unnumbered  pages. 
The  last  of  these  is  dated  at  Stockton,  January  10,  1851.  Follow- 
ing this  is  a blank  page,  and  on  the  next  page  the  diary  begins 
again  with  the  date  October  25,  1852.  The  next  five  pages  are 
unnumbered  and  the  fifth  has  the  heading,  “Los  Angeles  Cal. 
Nov.  12,  1854.”  There  are  21  unnumbered  pages  used  for  Los 
Angeles,  ending  with  a note  made  at  Suisun  Valley,  in  1858. 
The  next  page  is  blank;  then  occurs  a page  with  the  heading, 
“1865  Russian  River:  Alexander  Valley,  Sonoma  County  Cal. 
Jan.  1,  1865,”  which  is  followed  by  2 pages  of  text  and  1 blank 
leaf.  Then  occurs  a page  with  the  heading,  “San  Francisco, 
Nov.  1875.  Reminiscences  of  Pioneer  Christianity  in  Calif.” 
There  follow  9 pages  of  notes,  then  1 blank  page  and  5 pages 
with  heading,  “Recollections  of  Pioneer  Life  Work  corrections 
made  in  new  edition  revised.”  There  are  now  found  a large 
number  of  blank  pages,  following  which  there  are  19  pages  of 
“Directors  and  subscribers  to  San  Francisco  Theological  Sem- 
inary,” and  3 pages  of  notations. 

The  following  pages  contain  the  complete  record  of  his  stay 
in  Los  Angeles.  They  have  been  transcribed  without  change, 
exactly  as  they  appear  in  the  manuscript.  The  editor  wishes  to 
thank  the  Trustees  of  the  Huntington  Library  for  permission 
to  print. 
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Transcribed  and  edited  by  Lindley  Bynum 

Los  Angeles  Cal  Nov  12  1854 

The  name  of  this  city  is  in  Spanish  the  city  of  angels,  but  with 
much  more  truth  might  it  be  called  at  present  the  city  of 
Demons.  It  has  been  a long  time  since  I have  kept  a journal  and 
I think  I have  lost  by  it.  As  it  has  been  a long  time  so  have  I 
experienced  dreadful  sorrows  since  I last  kept  a journal  of 
passing  events.  But  perhaps  it  is  best  that  I have  not  journalized 
all  that  has  passed  The  record  is  in  my  heart,  and  will  remain 
there  as  though  burnt  in  with  fire.  One  chief  reason  of  my  not 
keeping  a diary  is  a fear  lest  I shall  be  tempted  to  record  what 
I wish,  rather  than  what  has  actually  been  my  personal  feelings 
Another  reason  is  that  the  thought  that  the  diary  will  one  day 
be  seen  will  cause  the  temptation  to  state  my  own  case  in  too 
favorable  a light— But  let  me  ever  remember  that  when  this 
journal  shall  be  read  by  any  eye  than  my  own,  my  soul  will  then 
be  in  eternity,  either  in  heaven  or  hell  and  may  this  solemn 
thought  ever  check  me  when  tempted  in  this  or  any  other 
matter.  Oh  that  ambition  and  pride  might  both  be  checked  by 
these  awful  considerations.  Had  I kept  a journal  the  whole  time 
I have  been  in  California,  it  might  have  been  of  spiritual  advan- 
tage, and  at  least  it  would  have  afforded  much  entertainment 
in  recalling  many  exciting,  extraordinary,  and  thrilling  events. 
A person  lives  a whole  life  time  in  a very  short  period  in  this 
country  of  wonders  and  of  extraordinary  and  exciting  events— 
Thus  while  I have  been  here  in  Los  Angeles  only  two  weeks, 
there  have  been  it  is  said  eleven  deaths,  and  only  one  of  them  a 
natural  death— all  the  rest  by  violence— some  killed  in  quarrels— 
some  in  being  taken  for  crimes— some  assassinated.  Many  of 
these  are  of  the  low  drunken  mexican  or  indian  class.  Last  week 
a mexican  called  up  an  Irish  woman5  who  kept  a drinking  estab- 
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lishment  and  as  she  was  opening  the  door  he  shot  her  in  the 
breast  he  then  rode  around  to  the  Bella  Union  and  snapt  his 
pistol  at  a man  who  immediately  pursued  him  on  horseback  to 
took  him  prisoner,  but  refusing  to  surrender  the  man  shot  him 
in  the  groin  and  took  him.  He  died  the  next  day  in  the  jail  yard, 
the  woman  whom  he  had  shot  died  also  the  next  day 

I saw  the  poor  fellow  lying  in  the  jail  yard  writhing  in  his 
wounds.  I thought  surely  the  way  of  the  transgresser  is  hard. 
I wished  I could  speak  his  language  to  direct  him  to  that  saviour 
who  pitied  and  pardoned  the  thief  on  the  cross.  It  occured  to 
me  that  in  all  probability  he  had  never  heard  of  the  plan  of 
Salvation  and  knew  nothing  of  a saviour’s  mercy.  On  the  same 
day  on  which  these  tragical  events  occured  in  town  Lee  shot 
Leatherby6  at  the  Monte  for  unloading  materials  for  a fence  on 
what  Lee  said  was  his  land.  Leatherbee  was  in  the  employment 
of  another  man  who  claimed  the  fence.  I saw  Lee  on  his  exam- 
ination, and  thought  how  a little  storm  of  passion  might  result 
in  overwhelming  consequences.  Went  out  today  to  the  Monte 
to  see  my  friend  Judge  Higgins  but  he  was  dead  and  buried. 
The  last  time  I saw  him  I thought  he  could  live  but  a short  time. 
He  was  I trust  truly  prepared.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a 
consistent  professor  of  religion  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  died 
very  easy.  His  disease  was  consumption.  It  used  to  be  my  wish 
to  die  of  that  disease  that  I might  have  time  for  preparation  and 
reflection,  but  for  my  friends  sake  if  it  is  the  Lord’s  will,  I hope 
I may  die  of  some  other  disease.  But  I would  wish  to  feel  that 
my  will  should  be  the  Lord’s  will 

Judge  Higgins  folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast  and  died  like 
an  infant  falling  asleep,  so  died  my  dear  brother  Isaac  at  Stock- 
ton  a smile  playing  upon  his  contenance  just  as  he  died.  Blessed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.  O Lord  grant  me  such  a death. 
It  is  the  boon  I ask.  To  die  in  the  Lord  embraces  everything. 
It  is  to  obtain  eternal  life.  And  that  I may  die  the  death  of  the 
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righteous  let  me  lead  the  life  of  the  righteaus  it  is  my  only  hope. 
May  I have  the  righteousness  of  Christ  clothed  upon  me,— then 
shall  I have  personal  righteousness  wrought  in  me,  the  two  are 
inseperable,  and  if  a person  have  not  personal  righteousness  he 
may  know  that  he  is  deceived  about  the  imputed  righteousness 
of  Christ.  Preached  my  first  sermon  in  this  place  on  yesterday. 
I was  to  have  preached  on  last  Sabbath  but  was  prevented  by 
illness  My  subject  on  yesterday  was  “The  greatness  of  God” 
Awful,  sublime  and  soul  subduing  theme.  The  audience  very 
still,  attentive  and  at  times  apparently  very  solemn.  There  is 
comparatively  no  interest  felt  here  upon  the  subject  of  religion— 
It  is  like  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  scarcely  any  professors  of 
religion.  There  are  probably  about  15  hundred  of  the  Spanish 
population  who  are  all  catholick,  and  about  a thousand  american 
population,  and  yet  I cannot  hear  of  more  than  four  or  five  who 
profess  religion  and  not  more  than  12  or  15  who  attend  church. 
I have  been  here  two  weeks  and  made  diligent  enquiry  and 
cannot  learn  of  a single  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
either  in  town  or  county.  I cannot  tell  whether  it  is  the  Lord’s 
will  that  I shall  labor  here  or  not.  If  I am  to  stay  here  may  the 
Lord  be  with  me.  Col  B.  and  Mr  C.  called  last  night.  Col  B. 
think  a congregation  can  be  collected  and  a support  made  out 
for  me.  Col  B.  told  of  some  his  perils  in  the  mexican  war,  in 
frontier  life,  and  of  his  encounter  with  the  grizly  bear,  he  has 
passed  through  many  hair  breadth  escapes  from  death.  I think 
some  of  his  tales  were  a little  wild. 


1854 

Nov  14  Been  with  Capt  Wilson7  to  his  vineyard  to  day.  Beau- 
tiful place.  A perfect  paradise  of  fruit.  Grapes  in  abundance, 
Figs,  Oranges  Apricots,  Pears,  Peaches,  English  walnuts  & & 
Capt  Wilson  is  making  wine  at  his  vineyard  whether  it  is  right 
or  not  I do  not  know  The  pure  juice  of  the  grape  some  say 
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takes  away  the  appetite  for  strong  drink  and  causes  less  in- 
temperance. It  is  said  that  in  the  wine  making  regions  in  France 
there  is  less  intemperance  than  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
but  I do  not  know.  Had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Capt 
Wilson  upon  the  subject  of  his  Souls  salvation.  He  is  very  rich 
but  does  not  seem  to  be  avaricious,  but  he  has  a great  deal  to 
take  up  his  mind  and  attention  and  heart.  Charles  showed  him- 
self to  night  to  be  in  possession  of  violent  passions  appeared 
vindicative  and  sulky— cause  slight— Perhaps  my  treatment  was 
not  correct.  It  may  be  I ought  to  be  more  nild.  I ought  to  pray 
more  for  my  children  and  be  more  gentle  with  them.  This  is 
a beautiful  country  and  soft  and  balmy  climate.  But  I do  not 
seem  as  well  as  I did  before  I came  down  here.  If  the  climate 
shall  agree  with  me  I am  willing  to  settle  down  here  for  life. 
May  God  guide  and  direct.  May  I cease  from  this  hour  to 
consult  inclination,  but  duty.  May  God  give  me  grace  so  to  do. 
A mexican  shot  to  day  by  a mexican.  They  were  on  their  way 
to  some  place  to  fight  with  their  knives  just  opposite  Capt 
Wilson’s  house,  one  of  them  secretly  drew  a pistol  and  shot  the 
other  in  the  head  and  escaped.  It  is  the  second  murder  in  the 
same  spot  in  about  four  weeks.  The  other  poor  fellow  was 
horribly  cut  to  pieces  and  mangled  in  the  night.  I saw  the  blood 
on  the  ground  and  on  the  fence  where  he  had  tried  evidently 
to  get  over  Los  Angelos 
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Nov  16  Been  with  Capt  Bell8  to  see  some  land  with  the  view 
of  buying.  The  land  is  rich  and  beautiful.  God  has  been  boun- 
tiful in  his  gifts  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Man  renders  but  a 
poor  return.  I do  not  know  what  is  my  duty  to  do  under  the 
circumstances,  whether  I ought  to  buy  land  or  not.9  May  God 
direct  me  in  the  path  of  duty 
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Nov  19  Sabbath— Spit  blood  a little  this  morning  when  I rose, 
felt  very  much  discouraged  about  my  health  but  wished  to 
commit  all  into  the  hands  of  God.  Preached  to  day  from  the 
text  “Christ  died  for  us”  in  the  room  of  the  court  of  sessions. 
But  few  at  the  service,  though  I was  told  more  than  common.10 
While  I was  preaching  on  this  the  Holy  Sabbath  day  a court  ' 
of  justice  was  being  held  in  an  adjoining  room.  There  is  an 
awful  amount  of  wickedness  in  this  place.  Comparitively  none 
care  anything  for  the  ordinances  of  religion  or  ever  go  to 
divine  worship. 

Nov  19  Feel  very  unsettled  and  undecided  what  to  do.  I 
lounge  away  my  time  in  a most  shameful  manner.  Two  men 
were  shot  last  night  one  mortally  the  other  slightly.  Both  low 
mexicans.  Rum  the  cause  Murders  are  almost  of  daily  occur- 
rence. This  is  an  awful  place.  On  the  sabbath,  although  there 
are  probably  a thousand  Americans  I am  told  that  not  more 
than  from  six  to  sixteen  is  about  the  common  turn  out.  There 
are  probably  about  fifteen  hundred  Spanish  population  all 
Catholicks  and  without  the  knowledge  of  God. 

j854 

Nov  26  Sabbath— Preached  in  the  Court  House— tolerably  full 
house— was  enabled  to  speak  with  some  feeling,  and  some  seemed 
to  feel  and  I hope  good  may  be  done.  I told  the  people  to  day 
that  I had  concluded  to  remain  here  for  a time  at  least,  perhaps 
permanently.  May  I not  remain  here  unless  the  Lord  shall  be  with 
me.  My  health  seems  better.  I have  now  a more  healthy  room— 
my  first  being  a new  adobe  and  damp  the  effect  was  deleterious. 
Still  I have  a good  deal  of  uneasiness  and  pain  in  my  chest, 
though  I have  no  cough. 

Nov  28  Was  at  the  Court  House  today.  About  half  the  jury 
Spanish  who  do  not  speak  or  understand  the  english  language 
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Testimony  and  pleas  have  to  be  made  through  an  interpreter 
Sometimes  the  lawyer  speaks  Spanish  then  he  pleads  in  Spanish. 
Trial  to  day  was  of  Brown  for  stabing  Clifford.11  A most  brutal 
savage  murder.  The  people  were  about  to  hang  Brown  at  the 
time  of  the  murder  but  were  persuaded  out  of  it  by  the  Mayer 
of  the  city,12  who  said  at  the  time  that  if  the  courts  did  not 
hang  Brown  then  he  would  resign  his  office  and  help  hang  him 
himself.  Lawyer  Scott13  who  defends  Brown  is  a not  over  par- 
ticular about  his  personal  appearance  nor  is  very  handsome, 
large,  rough  and  uncouth  in  his  manners,  but  a very  able  Lawyer 
Though  now  near  winter  he  was  without  his  coat  in  court  and 
while  I was  in  and  while  business  was  progressing,  he  got  up, 
picked  up  his  coat,  fumbled  about  the  pockets  till  he  found  his 
pipe  and  filling  it,  went  across  the  court  room  to  a match  box 
and  lit  his  pipe  then  returned  and  sat  down  listening  to  the 
evidence.  The  manner  of  giving  evidence  is  this— the  witness 
on  the  stand  tells  a few  sentences  which  of  course  the  american 
portion  of  the  jury  understand,  the  interpreter  repeats  in  Spanish 
to  the  Spanish  portion  of  the  jury  what  the  witness  has  said. 
Sometimes  the  witness  is  a Spaniard  and  the  same  process  is 
observed.  A portion  of  every  jury  is  almost  necessarily  Spanish 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  now  american  citizens  and  jurors 
are  drawn  by  lot. 

Nov  29  Much  interest  elicited  in  the  trial  of  Brown  to  day  for 
the  murder  of  Clifford— A most  cruel  and  bloody  murder 
evincing  an  abandoned  and  malignant  heart. 

Mr  Scott  a very  rough  speciman  of  a lawyer  a large  strong 
coarse  man  phisically  so  also  in  mind  and  hence  a good  lawyer 
as  to  strength  When  he  spits  he  closes  his  teeth  and  openes  his 
lips  and  looks  shocking.  Brown  was  convicted  of  murder,  to  be 
sentenced  tomorrow  This  is  a rough  country  even  for  Cali- 
fornia. To  day  I saw  a young  man  apparently  a farmer  about 
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leaving  town.  On  his  belt  conspicuous  from  having  on  no  coat 
or  vest,  hung  a revolver  and  bowie  kniefe  and  in  his  hand  he 
carried  a double  barrel  gun.  Most  of  the  people  go  armed  some 
for  safety,  some  for  fear  and  some  for  fashion.  There  is  horrid 
state  of  things  here  at  present.  Three  men  tried  at  the  court  this 
week  for  three  different  murders,  and  all  took  place  within  a 
month.  A population  of  not  more  than  ten  thousand  in  the 
county  all  three  of  the  murdered  persons  americans  and  two  of 
the  Americans  murderers— half  the  population  of  the  county 
Spanish. 

Nov  30— Paid  a visit  to  Dr  H.  He  is  certainly  unbalanced  in 
mind.  He  has  religion,  socialism,  Swedenbergeanism  all  mixed  up 
together.  Called  at  Mr.  Wolf  skills14  place  Beautiful  place.  Orange 
trees  look  beautiful. 

Dec  3 Sabbath.  Preached  to  day  in  the  Court  House— Weather 
unfavorable  and  congregation  small,  not  more  than  twenty. 
But  it  is  said  not  more  than  about  from  six  to  sixteen  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  attending  Church  in  this  place.  Some  pain  in  my 
chest  whether  I ought  to  preach  I do  not  know.  There  is  such 
a dearth  of  ministers  in  this  country,  and  so  few  of  a turn  to  get 
an  audience  to  listen  to  them  and  as  good  [God]  has  blessed  me 
with  a gift  to  obtain  a congregation  it  seems  as  though  I ought 
to  preach  when  I can.  Poor  Brown  under  sentence  of  death  and 
yet  awfully  hardened.  I told  the  jailor  I would  go  in  and  talk 
with  him,  but  was  told  that  Brown  said  they  might  turn  a bear 
in  upon  him,  but  not  let  a minister  come  in  to  see  him.  Poor 
fellow,  given  up  to  blindness  of  mind  and  hardness  of  heart  to 
work  out  his  own  destruction  with  greediness. 

Attended  this  afternoon  the  funeral  of  a young  woman  who 
died  in  child  birth,  was  enabled  to  speak  with  some  degree  of 
fluency  and  feeling  to  spectators.  I felt  there  were  those  present 
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who  seldom  heard  the  gospel.  My  health  is  not  good,  my  spirits — 
from  the  absence  of  my  wife— are  depressed  and  I am  quite  un- 
happy but  no  comparison  to  what  I was  three  months  ago.  May 
the  Lord  overule  every  thing  for  the  best.  Rev  Mr  Foreman 
Baptist  came  home  with  me  from  preaching— a good  old  man. 
It  is  better  to  be  a good  Christian  than  to  have  a throne  or  a 
crown  or  a kingdom  or  the  whole  world.  Resolved  to  start 
tomorrow  upon  a systematic  course  of  study. 

Dec  9 This  whole  week  has  been  employed  by  the  court  in 
the  trial  of  B.  W.  Lee  for  the  murder  of  Leatherby.  He  seems 
very  indiferent  as  to  result.  But  probably  expects  to  be  acquited. 
Nearly  a week  was  exhausted  in  getting  a Jury.  Poor  fellow  he 
probably  does  not  think  about  eternity  at  all.  Providence  per- 
miting  I expect  to  preach  tomorrow  in  the  Court  House  Oh 
that  I may  have  grace  to  preach  from  the  heart  to  the  heart.  Oh 
for  the  Holy  Spirit.  My  text  is.  I have  fought  a good  fight  &c. 

Dec  10  There  are  it  is  thought  about  a thousand  American 
people  here,  yet  the  congregation  to  day  consisted  of  about  a 
dozen  ladies,  and  as  many  girls.  And  about  the  same  number  of 
boys,  and  yet  it  was  considered  a large  congregation.  More  than 
twice  as  many  ladies  as  on  any  previous  occasion.  An  encour- 
aging feature. 

Dec  12.  The  trial  of  Lee  yet  unfinished— though  nearly 
through.  From  what  I learn  of  the  character  of  Lee  and  from 
some  people  say  in  his  defense  I am  satisfied  there  are  some  very 
lawless  kinds  of  people  here.  It  was  adduced  in  evidence  that 
Lee  said  after  he  had  shot  Leatherby  after  he  was  dead,  that  he 
shot  him,  that  he  shot  him  with  buch  shot— and  that  he  would 
under  the  same  circumstances  shoot  him  again  if  he  had  to  be 
hung  a thousand  times  for  it.  Another  letter  from  E.  Feel  very 
much  incapacitated  for  study  or  any  kind  of  mental  labor. 
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Dec  14  Lee  was  to  have  received  sentence  today.  Having  been 
found  guilty  by  the  jury  after  an  absence  of  about  two  hours. 
But  though  he  was  to  have  received  sentence  to  day,  his  lawyers 
got  the  matter  put  off  untill  2 oclock  on  Saturday,  having  some 
hope  of  releasing  him,  but  it  is  a hopeless  case,  I think.  The 
people  of  his  own  neighborhood  are  against  him.  I am  still  very 
unhappy  from  the  absence  of  E.  (wife)  Last  night  Mr.  Wilson’s 
family  got  very  much  alarmed  by  the  absence  of  John  after 
dark.  But  after  a time  the  little  fellow  came  bravely  back  with 
a teapot  in  his  hand  after  which,  he  had  gone  up  into  town  and 
was  detained.  I thought  Mr  C.  exceeding  injudicious  in  sug- 
gesting that  he  could  not  surely  have  fallen  into  a well  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  I thought  Mrs.  C was  rather  indelicately 
dressed,  too  much  exposure.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a great  deal 
of  immodesty  among  women  of  modern  times  especially  in 
this  country. 

Dec  21  Went  to  day  to  see  Lee  and  Brown  in  prison  under 
sentence  of  death.  Brown  is  desperately  hardened,  had  said  to 
the  keeper  that  they  might  turn  a bear  in  on  him,  but  told  him 
not  to  let  a minister  come  in.  But  being  in  the  same  cell  with 
Lee  and  Lee  having  sent  for  me  I could  but  see  Brown  and  while 
talking  with  Lee  could  say  many  things  that  seemed  to  have 
some  effect  upon  Brown.  Poor  man  he  seems  to  be  given  up  to 
blindness  of  mind  and  hardness  of  heart  to  work  out  his  own 
destruction  with  greediness.  Lee  seemed  much  more  reasonable, 
believed  in  the  Christian  religion,  but  seemed  not  to  feel  that 
he  was  a very  great  sinner.  He  has  a young  wife  to  whom  he 
has  been  married  about  a year  and  a half  and  she  is  about  to  be 
confined.  He  requested  me  to  pray  for  him  and  to  pray  for 
his  wife  and  to  pray  for  her  after  he  was  dead  and  gone.  He 
seemed  to  say  it  all  so  much  as  a matter  of  course  with  so  little 
emotion  that  it  was  not  so  affecting  as  it  otherwise  would  be. 
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I promised  to  send  him  a Bible  and  some  other  books.  It  looks 
shocking  to  see  men  chained  up  like  wild  beasts. 

1 844  Los  Angeles 

Dec  24:  Sabbath— Preached  Christmas  sermon  to  day— test— 

“Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world”  John  1:29  Congregation  larger  than  on  any  former 
occasion  and  all  seemed  quite  attentive  and  some  appeared 
affected.  My  own  heart  was  not  enough  moved.  A good  deal 
of  disturbance  around  the  Court  House  (for  we  have  no  Church 
yet)  during  the  fore  part  of  the  sermon.  The  noise  was  by  a 
child  and  chickens  coming  into  the  house.  Called  this  afternoon 
into  the  Catholic  church  while  passing.  Idolatry  idolatry,  idol- 
atry. Surely,  as says,  Mormonism  is  heathenism  extended 

and  its  priest  are  no  more  ministers  of  the  religion  of  Christ  than 
priests  of  Jupiter.  All  their  ceremonies  are  not  worship,  but  only 
a theatrical  representation  of  worship.  Thus  the  incense,  they 
say,  represents  prayer  this  incense  is  offered  by  the  priest  and 
seen  by  the  people.  Now  instead  of  offering  the  representation 
of  prayer  why  not  offer  the  prayer  itself.  Why  not  the  Priest 
pray  and  the  people  follow  him  in  prayer. 

A few  days  since  I observed  on  a tomb  stone  a beautiful  in- 
scription. It  read  thus 

Remember  friend  as  you  pass  by 
As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I. 

As  I am  now,  so  you  must  be, 

Prepare  for  death  and  follow  me. 

A.  D.  1855  Los  Angeles. 

Jan  2:  Been  very  unhappy  the  last  few  days.  Do  not  know 

what  my  duty  is  in  reference  to  a very  important  matter.  May 
the  Lord  direct  me.  Saw  Mr.  High  to  day.  A man  whom  I saw 
in  Alabama  just  before  coming  to  California. 
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Los  Angeles 

Jan  7:  1855  Sabbath— Preached  to  day  to  quite  a large  and 
attentive  audience.  Text— “Be  thou  strong  and  very  courages”— 
May  the  text  and  the  considerations  I endeavored  to  present  to 
others  encourage  my  own  heart.  After  sermon  went  into  the 
cell  with  Lee  and  Brown— awaiting  their  execution— spent  near 
an  hour  with  them  Brown  was  asleep  or  pretended  to  be-so. 
Poor  fellow  he  does  not  believe  in  a future.  Prayed  with  Lee. 
He  seems  to  be  awakened  to  a sense  of  his  danger  as  a sinner. 

Jan  8:  Two  men  killed  to  day  in  a quarrel  at  the  Monte.15  One 
shot  through  the  head  the  other  through  the  lungs.  The  one  shot 
through  the  lungs,  not  yet  dead  but  in  a dying  state.  Johnson 
the  man  shot  through  the  head  is  father  of  Lee’s  wife— Poor 
woman  if  she  has  any  sensibility  how  she  must  feel,  her  husband 
about  to  be  hung— her  father  shot  dead  on  the  spot— and  she 
about  to  be  confined— May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  her. 

Jan  1 1 : Visited  Mr  Wilson  and  took  supper  at  Mr  Granger’s.16 
Wilson  told  an  anecdote  about  Mr  Johnson  shot  yesterday— shot 
once  before  for  interfering  with  another  man’s  wife.  An  indian 
was  found  dead  to  day  in  the  Vineyard  opposite  Mr  Grangers. 
He  had  been  killed  and  robed  doubtless  by  another  indian  or 
indians— Heard  a trial  of  some  Spaniards  under  charge  of  assault 
and  battery.  One  Lawyer  made  use  of  the  most  singular  figure 
ever  I heard  He  said  “If  you  were  to  pour  a thousand  loads  of 
libelia  into  the  mouth  of  hell  and  cause  it  vomit  forth  the  blackest 
rascal  from  the  triple  darkness,  he  might  be  placed  in  some  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  might  be  believed”  so  his  cliant  though 
his  reputation  was  bad  for  truth  and  veracity  should  be  believed 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  I am  still  un- 
decided whether  I ought  to  remain  here  or  return  to  San 
Francisco.  I must  watch  the  indications  of  Providence,  and  be 
governed  by  them. 
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1855  Los  Angeles 

Jan  12  Great  excitement  to  day  in  the  hanging  of  Alevetres17 
and  Brown.  After  the  Execution  of  Alevetres  which  was  by 
sentence  of  law,  Brown  was  taken  out  of  jail  by  force  and  exe- 
cuted. No  lives  lost.  But  a great  deal  of  threatening  and  some 
cases  of  fighting.  Brown  being  under  sentence  of  death  and 
to  day  the  time  of  execution  it  seems  a pity,  the  course  of  law 
should  have  been  interupted  by  the  Higher  courts.  It  caused  the 
people  to  take  the  executions  of  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
The  Spaniards  were  more  forward  than  americains.  They  seemed 
to  think  partial  1] ity  had  been  shown. 

Jan  13—1855  Everything  is  quiet  to  day  after  the  great  excite- 
ment of  yesterday.  Some  things  brought  out  to  day  not  other- 
wise known.  Some  took  the  lead  yesterday,  have  themselves 
been  guilty  of  wrong  so  it  is  said.  The  city  Marshall  presented 
a beautiful  spectacle  yesterday  and  to  day,  intoxicated  and  the 
most  loathsome  object  I almost  ever  saw.  I learn  to  day  that 
Mr  McC  was  the  leading  man  in  the  matter  of  execution  yes- 
terday. A few  days  since  I saw  an  indian  girl  lying  in  a dying 
state  by  the  wall  near  Mr  Wolfskills.  And  old  man  and  woman 
apparently  her  parents  were  with  her.  I learn  to  day  that  a 
man  (Spaniard)  who  had  her  as  a servant,  when  he  found  her 
dying  or  that  she  would  dye,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  her  buriel 
put  her  in  a cart  and  took  her  down  there  and  unloaded  her  by 
the  side  of  the  road  It  was  a shocking  sight  to  see  her  dying 
there  by  the  side  of  the  road.  But  were  she  a Christian  angels 
would  hover  over  her  and  bear  her  soul  to  the  skies.  Another 
shocking  sight  I saw  a few  days  ago  was  an  indian  woman  with 
an  infant  in  her  arms  and  she  intoxicated  and  would  sometimes 
almost  fall  down  with  the  child  in  her  arms. 

The  three  King  boys  were  brought  in  to  day  under  a writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  Mrs  King  poor  woman  she  must  feel  dreadful— 
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Her  husband  just  killed  and  buried— and  her  three  sons  just 
grown  to  manhood  her  only  children  save  one  married  daughter 
and  one  little  girl  to  be  tried  for  their  lives  on  the  charge  of 
murder,  having  shot  the  man  who  shot  their  father. 

1855 

Jan  25  Visited  Mrs  H.  this  evening  was  surprised  to  hear  her 
talk  about  the  spirit  rappings.  She  thinks  she  is  a writing  medium. 
Told  how  she  felt  a pain  in  her  arm  and  her  hand  felt  cold  just 
before  she  wrote  and  a great  deal  of  what  seemed  nonsense  to 
me.  And  especially  that  about  Bill  Doles  lying  and  making 
fun  and  saying  that  his  name  was  Tom  Timikin  or  something 
of  the  kind.  It  is  very  different— a drunken  departed  man,  spirit 
making  sport  and  fun,  and  the  sick  man  in  hell  lifting  up  his 
eyes  being  in  torment  begging  for  one  drop  of  water  to  cool  his 
parched  tongue.  This  spirit  raping  is  a delusion.  It  may  be  a 
delusion  of  Satan.  It  should  not  be  countenanced. 

Jan  24  Saw  something  of  the  manner  in  which  the  native  Cali- 
fornians or  Mexicans  bury  their  dead.  The  corpse  was  a child 
between  one  and  two  years  old.  It  was  dressed  out  in  a rich  gay 
showy  dress  as  though  for  a gala  day.  Artificial  flowers  were 
enwreathed  around  the  child’s  dress  in  various  ways  and  also 
around  its  head.  It  was  carried  on  through  the  streets  on  a table 
which  was  covered  with  a rich  gay  shawl  or  something  like  it. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  the  corpse  would  fall  off  the  table  it  was 
carried  so  awkwardly  by  two  laboring  men  in  their  shirt  sleeves. 
When  they  came  to  the  room  they  set  down  the  table  and  went 
off,  the  men  and  mourners  too,  and  set  down  leaving  the  corpse 
lying  on  the  table  in  the  sun  with  nothing  over  it.  I went  up 
and  looked  at  the  corpse  in  the  rich  dress  in  which  it  was  clothed 
was  a large  heavy  gold  breast  pin.  I am  told  that  it  is  very 
common  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  Californians  here  to 
have  a dance  in  the  house  before  the  corpse  of  the  child  is  car- 
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ried  out.  Dr  M told  me  that  he  had  seen  mothers  engaging  in 
the  dance  apparently  as  cheerful  and  lively  as  any  of  them.  The 
corpse  is  usually  set  out  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  It  is  only 
when  children  die  that  this  dance  is  entered.  Surely  this  is  but 
a grade  above  paganism. 

Los  Angeles 

April  29:  1855  Sabbath— Between  four  and  five  oclock  in  the 
afternoon.  And  all  around  my  house  near  the  head  of  main 
Street,  are  hundreds  of  Spaniards  in  all  sorts  of  revelry  and 
noise— men  on  horse  back— women  on  foot— children  crying— 
and  such  a constant  gibber  jabber,  as  would  remind  one  of  bed- 
lum.  Horse  racing  is  the  object  calling  the  crowd  together. 
Several  races  have  already  occured  this  afternoon  and  also  a 
fight  or  two.  Sam  got  alarmed  and  went  away  and  I would  have 
left  the  house,  but  was  afraid  of  its  being  broken  open  thefts 
committed.  Boys,  both  Spaniards  and  many  americans  are  among 
the  crowd  and  many  American  men— what  a spectacle  for  a 
country  laying  claims  to  Christianity  & Here  in  this  Sunday 
horse  racing  is  seen  the  fruits  of  popery— the  only  form  of 
religion  known  among  the  Spaniards  of  this  region— A poor 
child  with  its  wretched  mother  I suppose,  is  crying  constantly 
with  cold— And  now  the  dogs  are  in  a fight.  Just  now  a row  was 
raised  by  one  man  trying  to  ride  over  another.  Such  scenes— such 
scenes— they  compete  with  the  scenes  exhibited  in  “Nigro  Alley” 
at  the  other  end  of  town  and  it  is  frequently  said  of  that  place 
that  is  a perfect  hell  on  a Sabbath  afternoon.  That,  is  the  place 
of  assemblage  for  poor  low  drunken  indians— but  here  we  have 
a sample  of  the  leading  people  the  aristocracy  of  the  California 
population.  Their  horses  are  very  fine  and  richly  caparisoned 
But  the  men  are  a dark  complexioned  set  with  darker  minds  and 
morals.  I preached  this  morning  upon  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorroh  and  had  I wanted  material  for  supposed  scenes 
in  those  cities  I could  have  found  them  in  the  very  scenes  now 
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transpiring  around  me.  The  people  sit  upon  my  door  way  and 
lean  against  my  windows  blinds  and  I am  compelled  to  keep 
closed  up  to  keep  them  out  of  the  house.  Last  Sabbath  an  indian 
picked  up  my  axe  and  was  making  off  with  it.  The  house  has 
no  window  sash  and  I have  to  keep  the  blinds  closed  and  am 
now  writing  by  the  light  coming  in  through  the  crevise  of  one 
blind  which  I have  opened  an  inch  or  two  to  let  in  the  light. 
I hear  every  few  minutes  the  voices  and  conversation  of  Ameri- 
cans, betting,  cursing,  and  blaspheming  as  they  stand  leaning 
against  my  window  blind— this  is  nominally  a Christian  town, 
but  in  reality  heathen.  If  it  had  been  God’s  will  I should  have 
like  to  have  contended  for  the  truth  in  this  place,  this  retreat 
of  Satan,  but  God  by  his  Providence  has  otherwise  decided. 
My  right  arm  is  broken.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  restored  to 
strength  the  future  will  develope.  It  seems  a plain  indication  of 
Providence  that  I leave  this  place,  and  the  wicked  will  rejoice 
at  it  I have  no  doubt.  But  God  will  overrule  it  for  the  best. 
It  is  now  past  five  and  still  the  gibbering  jabbering  horseracing 
crowd  throng  around  my  house  to  watch  another  race.  Children 
are  playing  and  hallooing  as  if  it  were  a holiday.  Oh  God  pre- 
serve my  children,  I pray  thee  from  ever  mingling  in  such 
scenes,  may  they  from  the  heart  always  reverence  thy  holy  Sab- 
bath day.  What  sort  of  city  officers  have  we  that  such  scenes  as 
these  are  exhi[bi]ted  right  in  town  at  the  head  of  the  main  street. 

I would  notice  the  events  of  today  and  the  last  two  or  three 
Sabbaths  in  some  public  manner  were  it  not  that  I am  about  to 
leave  and  it  would  appear  as  though  I had  made  the  assault  and 
then  fled  in  cowardice.  For  three  or  four  hours  now  on  this,  the 
afternoon  of  God’s  holy  Sabbath,  have  this  horse  racing  throng 
been  gathered  around  here.— half  past  six  and  another  race  has 
just  come  off  a quarrel  as  a consequent. 

(Note— But  he  remained  till  Sept,  (inclusive)  and  secured  an 
immediate  successor  before  leaving). 
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NOTES 

Trom  the  San  Joaquin  Republican , reprinted  in  the  Southern  Californian, 
Vol.  I,  No.  20,  November  30,  1854. 

2 Woods,  James.  Recollections  of  Pioneer  Work  in  California  (San  Francisco, 
1878). 

3Woods,  James  L.  California  Pioneer  Decade  of  1849,  The  Presbyterian  Church 
. . . (San  Francisco  C1922)  pp.  124-25. 

4Woods,  James  L.,  Op.  cit.  This  work  also  contains  parts  of  the  diary  of  James 
Woods  printed  here  as  well  as  incidental  references  to  his  life  and  work. 

Woods,  Samuel  D.  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Life  on  the  Pacific  Coast  (New 
York  1910). 

5This  was  a Mrs.  Cassin,  the  wife  of  a merchant.  Her  murderer  is  referred  to 
as  “Jose  Maria.”  He  was  captured  by  a Mr.  McLean.  Southern  Californian, 
Vol.  I,  No.  17,  November  16,  1854. 

6 William  B.  Lee  shot  Frederic  Letherman,  November  9,  1854.  Southern  Cali- 
fornian, Vol.  I,  No.  18,  November  16,  1854.  The  name  is  also  given  as  Leather- 
man  in  the  issue  of  December  14th. 

7Benjamin  Davis  Wilson  was  bom  in  Tennessee  in  the  year  1811.  He  came  to 
California  from  New  Mexico  in  1841  with  the  Workman  party.  He  became 
one  of  the  most  notable  as  well  as  one  of  the  best-liked  figures  in  Southern 
California.  He  held  many  public  offices,  among  them,  that  of  the  first  Clerk 
of  Los  Angeles  County,  the  second  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
state  Senator,  in  1856.  He  was  at  one  time  owner  of  the  Jurupa,  Huerta  de 
Cuati  and  San  Pascual  Ranchos  and  part  owner  of  the  San  Jose  de  Buenos 
Aires  and  of  2,400  acres  of  the  Rancho  San  Pedro.  He  was  an  early  advocate 
of  harbor  improvement  at  Wilmington.  He  discovered  Bear  Valley  and  built 
the  first  trail  up  Wilson’s  Peak,  which  now  bears  his  name.  He  died  at  Lake 
Vineyard  in  March  of  1878,  at  the  age  of  67. 

8Captain  Alexander  Bell,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  came  to  California  in  1842. 
He  settled  in  Los  Angeles  in  that  year  and  became  a merchant  there.  He  mar- 
ried Nieves  Guirado  in  1844  and  acted  as  Sindico  in  1846  and  1847.  He  was  a 
Captain  in  the  California  Battalion  in  1849.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Los 
Angeles  until  his  death  in  his  70th  year,  July  24,  1871. 

Evidently  he  purchased  105  acres  of  land  about  3 miles  from  Los  Angeles  on 
the  road  to  San  Pedro.  His  son  later  recollected  the  cost  as  $1000.  Failing  to 
defend  his  title  in  later  litigation,  the  property  was  lost  to  him.  Woods,  James 
L„  op.  cit.3  p.  67. 

10The  Southern  Californian,  Vol.  I,  No.  19,  Nov.  23,  1854,  reports  the  event 
as  follows:  “We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  divine  service,  last  Sabbath,  in 
the  Court  Room  and  were  highly  gratified  to  witness  the  unusually  large  con- 
gregation present.  The  Rev.  James  Woods  of  the  Presbyterian  order  delivered 
a very  elegant  sermon,  which  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention  . . .” 
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1:lDavid  Brown  killed  Pinckney  Clifford  October  13,  1854.  Convicted  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  he  was  granted  a stay  of  execution.  This  so  enraged 
the  populace  that  they  removed  him  forcibly  from  the  jail  and  hanged  him. 

12Stephen  Clark  Foster,  bom  in  Maine  in  the  year  1820,  and  a graduate  of 
Yale  University  in  1840,  spent  some  time  in  the  southern  states  as  a teacher 
and  doctor.  He  was  later  a trader  in  New  Mexico,  and  came  to  California 
with  the  Mormon  Battalion  as  interpreter.  Was  Alcalde  in  Los  Angeles, 
1847-49,  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1849,  served  as  state 
Senator  1850-53.  He  died  January  27,  1898.  Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe:  Works. 
History  of  California , Vol.  3,  p.  745. 

13Jonathan  R.  Scott,  came  to  California  from  Missouri,  arriving  in  March, 
1850.  He  served  as  the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Los  Angeles  under  the 
American  rule.  In  addition  to  being  an  able  lawyer  he,  with  Abel  Steams 
and  James  H.  Lander,  built  the  first  brick  flouring  mill  in  the  city  in  1855. 
He  died  September  21,  1864. 

14  William  Wolf  skill  was  bom  in  Madison  County,  Kentucky,  March  20,  1798. 
After  spending  several  years  in  the  Santa  Fe  trade  and  forming  a partnership 
with  Ewing  Young,  he  came  to  California,  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  in  Febru- 
ary, 1831.  In  1833  he  settled  permanently  in  this  city  and  began  his  life  as  an 
orchardist.  He  married  Madelina  Lugo,  January,  1841,  and  that  year  took  up 
4 square  leagues  of  land  along  Putah  Creek  in  Yolo  County,  which  he  later 
turned  over  to  a brother.  He  was  Regidor  in  1844.  He  owned  at  different 
times  the  Ranchos  Lomas  de  Santiago,  Santa  Anita,  San  Francisco,  and  Azusa 
de  Duarte,  as  well  as  some  1100  acres  in  Los  Angeles.  It  was  said  that  of  the 
25,000  fruit  trees  in  California  in  1862  two-thirds  belonged  to  Wolfskill.  In  1856 
he  gave  the  School  Board  enough  funds  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the  city’s 
schools.  He  died  in  1866,  at  the  age  of  68. 

15On  January  7,  1855,  Micajah  Johnson  shot  and  killed  Samuel  King.  Johnson 
was  in  turn  killed  by  King’s  three  sons.  The  King  family  had  arrived  in  El 
Monte  from  Georgia  in  1852.  Los  Angeles  Star,  Vol.  XIV,  No.  35,  and  South- 
ern Californian,  Vol.  I,  No.  26,  January  11,  1855. 

16Lewis  C.  Granger  was  one  of  the  first  Americans  to  come  to  Los  Angeles 
and  bring  a family,  arriving  in  1850.  He  was  a law  partner  of  Jonathan  Scott 
in  1852,  District  Attorney  in  1853,  City  Councilman  in  1854  and  City  Attorney 
in  1855.  He  was  also  Master  of  the  Los  Angeles  Masonic  Lodge  during  the 
latter  year. 

17Felipe  Alvitre,  arrested  by  Ignacio  Palomares,  October  26,  1854,  for  the  mur- 
der of  James  Ellington  at  El  Monte.  Confessed  two  killings,  and  “asked  his 
reasons  for  killing  Ellington,  said  he  thought  he  might  as  well  kill  him  as  not.” 
Southern  Californian,  Vol.  I,  No.  16,  November  2,  1854. 
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Part  II 

LOCAL  PROBLEMS 

It  might  be  said  that  Hugo  Reid  symbolized  the  interest  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Star  in  the  rich  past  of  southern  California. 
It  was  of  the  present  and  the  future,  however,  that  the  paper 
wrote  with  candor  and  a touch  of  the  crusading  spirit.  Problems 
of  prosperity,  or  community  self-interest,  underlaid  the  politics, 
economics,  and  social  growth  that  were  bread  and  drink  for  the 
Star.  It  is  to  these  subjects  that  heed  must  be  paid,  in  order  to 
approach  an  estimate  of  the  paper’s  influence. 

One  of  them  was  politics,  on  which  the  Star  attempted  to  tread 
the  narrow  path  of  neutrality.  Maintaining  a balance  between 
Whiggism  on  one  hand,  and  Democracy  on  the  other,  with 
varieties  of  each  to  complicate  the  performance,  was  often  no 
easy  task.  As  the  paper  said:  “It  is  not  the  easiest  matter  so  to 
conduct  a newspaper  that  jaundice-eyed  politicians  will  not 
sometimes  imagine  they  have  discovered  that  it  has  taken  a party 
turn.”82 
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On  September  7,  1851,  the  editors  wrote  that  “A  person 
whose  opposition  or  good  will  are  matters  of  equal  indifference” 
had  proclaimed  at  the  polls  that  the  Star  was  a Whig  paper,  and 
had  threatened  to  withdraw  his  patronage.  No  man  of  ordinary 
comprehension,  they  went  on,  would  ever  denounce  their  paper 
as  a party  organ.83  The  Star  delighted  to  call  itself  an  impartial 
chronicler,  saying  in  one  issue  that  “it  is  our  duty  neither  to 
approve  nor  to  disapprove,  but  simply  to  record.”84  During 
the  national  campaign  of  1852,  it  stated:  “We  leave  to  the  party 
press  the  task  of  lauding  the  merits  of  their  respective  candidates 
and  misrepresenting  their  opponents.  As  an  independent  journal, 
our  course  will  be  free  from  bias  toward  either  party,  what-  * | 
ever  may  be  our  own  personal  preferences.”85 

That  the  heralded  neutrality  of  the  Star  was  sometimes 
strained  can  be  shown  by  an  incident  which  took  place  late  in 
August,  1852.  In  the  issue  dated  August  28,  the  same  one  which 
noted  the  arrival  in  Los  Angeles  of  E.  C.  Kemble,  editor  of  the 
Alta  California,  and  A.  C.  Russell,  editor  of  the  Sacramento 
Union,  appeared  a letter  signed  “Cuidado,”  with  the  title,  “The 
Pedling  Governor.”  The  missive  charged  that  an  agent,  “fresh 
from  the  Court  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  John  Chinaman  Big- 
ler,”86 had  come  to  Los  Angeles  with  blank  appointments  for 
census  takers.  These  positions,  paying  sixteen  dollars  per  day, 
were  to  be  given  to  “persons  who  would  take  them  on  the  terms 
appointed;  the  terms  being  that  the  appointee  shall  hand  over 
to  his  Excellency,  through  the  aforesaid  commission  pedlar, 
one-half  of  the  per  diem  proceeds  of  the  office.”  This  was  to 
lay  the  groundwork  for  Bigler’s  re-election,  the  letter  revealed.87 
Admission  that  he  was  “Cuidado”  was  made  by  A.  C.  Russell, 
the  Sacramento  visitor,  to  W.  A.  Cornwall,  the  commission 
pedlar.  The  result  was  a brawl  near  the  office  of  the  Star  between 
Cornwall  and  Russell,  in  which  Russell  was  not  only  badly 
beaten  but  Cornwall  was  shot  by  himself  through  the  foot.88 
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This  sensational  story  came,  via  the  New  York  Herald , to  Salt 
Lake  City  in  the  following  fashion:  “Governor  Bigler’s  Secre- 
tary, Corwin,  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Editor  of  Los  Angeles 
Star.”89 

The  Star  also  figured  in  city  and  county  political  activity. 
In  a local  election,  held  to  select  the  county’s  Assemblymen, 
the  paper  urged  the  electorate  to  disregard  party  spirit  and  vote 
into  office  an  American  as  well  as  a native  Californian.  When 
two  native  sons  were  elected,  it  approved,  although  wishing 
that  one,  at  least,  might  have  been  acquainted  with  the  English 
language.90  Other  manifestations  of  its  perennial  interest  in 
local  affairs  included  the  following:  a statement  that  city  ordi- 
nances should  be  condensed  and  codified;91  an  editorial  favoring 
rumored  donation  of  city  land,  as  a “wholesome  measure  for 
the  prosperity  of  our  city”;92  an  expression  of  hope  that  the 
Mayor,  Jailor,  and  Marshal,  who  had  been  presented  by  the 
grand  jury  for  misconduct  in  office,  would  “be  able  to  prove 
their  innocence.  If  not  they  ought  to  resign  and  give  place  to 
others  less  obnoxious  to  public  censure”;93  and  frequent  ex- 
hortation of  the  voters  to  exercise  their  privilege.94 

While  keeping  its  eye  on  affairs  such  as  these,  the  Star  began 
to  discuss  questions  which  had  implications  of  more  than  local 
scope.  One  of  these  was  improvement  of  mail  service,  vitally 
necessary  to  the  paper  and  its  community.  During  1850  the 
facilities  for  communication  at  Los  Angeles  were  at  such  low 
level  that  the  Alta  California  remarked  that  southern  California 
had  none  at  all.95  By  the  next  year  they  had  improved,  but  were 
still  poor.  The  mail  route  was  a circuitous  one,  by  sea  to  San 
Diego,  thence,  semi-monthly,  overland  to  Los  Angeles.  “When 
it  finally  reaches  here  the  news  it  contains  has  a very  fishlike 
smell,”  the  Star  said  of  this  arrangement.96  A variation  occurred 
when  the  small  coastal  boats  left  the  mails  at  San  Pedro;  this  also 
was  unreliable. 
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Against  these  conditions  the  paper  made  vigorous  represen- 
tation, pressing  the  point  that  good  mail  service  was  essential 
to  the  growth  of  well-balanced  trade  and  prosperity.97  Soon, 
however,  in  the  absence  of  any  federal  effort  to  ameliorate  the 
situation,  it  became  more  outspoken.  On  one  occasion  it  stated: 
“Were  this  section  of  California  a colony  of  Mexico,  it  could 
not  be  more  neglected  than  it  is  at  present  by  the  Governments, 
both  State  and  General.”98  About  the  San  Diego-Los  Angeles 
mail  route,  the  following  editorialization  took  place:  “Our 
land  mail  is  a fine  speculation  for  the  persons  who  have  the  con- 
tract for  transporting  it,  but  further  than  that,  we  can  conceive 
of  no  possible  good  which  it  accomplishes.”99 

A particularly  annoying  aspect  of  the  situation  was  a habit 
which  the  mail  steamers  had  acquired  of  passing  up  San  Diego, 
sometimes  on  both  northern  and  southern  runs.  On  this  practice 
the  Star  waxed  warm,  on  one  occasion  resorting  almost  to  in- 
vective. “Were  there,”  it  said,  “a  single  sentiment  in  the  English 
language  sufficiently  strong  to  express  the  vexation  felt  through- 
out the  community,  by  such  execrable  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  steamers,  we  would  use  it  here.  But  as  there  is  not,  we  will 
restrain  our  wrath  and  wait  patiently  until  it  shall  please  the 
Mail  Company  to  land  our  correspondence  at  San  Diego.”100 

The  Star  soon  began  to  campaign  for  positive  action.  On 
April  2,  1853,  it  stated  that  a petition  for  special  mail  arrange- 
ments for  southern  California  should  be  sent  directly  to  Con- 
gress. “Who  will  get  up  such  a petition  and  circulate  it?”  the 
paper  asked.  Later,  on  May  28  of  the  same  year,  it  called  the 
attention  of  its  readers  to  a public  meeting  on  the  mail  problem, 
and  expressed  the  hope  they  would  attend.  The  next  month  it 
suggested  some  measures  for  the  improvement  of  facilities  and 
again  stated  its  stand.  “Our  complaints  of  the  imperfect  arrange- 
ments and  the  great  irregularities  of  the  mails,”  it  continued 
editorially,  “have  been  so  unceasing  during  the  past  two  years, 
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that  we  might  well  fear  that  our  readers  would  tire  of  the  sub- 
ject, did  we  not  know  they  all  have  an  interest  in  the  matter.”101 

Another  grievance,  which  the  Star , along  with  its  community, 
had  against  the  national  government  and  its  departments,  was 
the  question  of  Indian  policy  and  to  some  extent,  frontier  de- 
fense.102 That  the  difficulties  were  usually  exaggerated103  does 
not  mean  that  there  were  not  real  adjustments  to  be  made.  In 
southern  California  these  took  the  shape  of  persuading,  or 
coercing,  the  Indians  into  realizing  that  their  activities  must  not 
interfere  with  those  of  the  white  population.  Activities  in  this 
direction  culminated  in  1850  and  1851  in  the  expeditions  of 
General  Joshua  H.  Bean,  of  the  state  militia,  who  undertook 
to  chastise  the  aborigines  after  the  so-called . Garra  Insurrec- 
tion.104 The  Star , in  discussing  the  affair,  displayed  an  uncom- 
promising attitude.  The  Insurrection,  it  stated,  was  caused  by 
treatincr  the  Indians  much  too  well.  The  editorial  went  on: 

The  too  common  mode,  when  the  Indians  have  committed  crimes 
which  should  have  been  promptly  punished,  is  to  make  a treaty  with 
them,  rig  them  out  in  red  flannels  and  calico,  and  distribute  liberal 
rations  of  beef.  When  they  want  more  trinkets,  they  will  wash  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  some  peaceable  traveller  or  frontier  settler, 
and  make  another  treaty. 

Is  this  section  of  the  State  to  be  kept  continually  in  peril  and 
tumult,  by  a few  savages?  We  hope  not,  and  that  they  will  be  taught 
to  respect  the  name  of  American  Citizen  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances. The  lesson  must  necessarily  be  a painful  and  disagreeable 
one,  but  that  should  not  prevent  its  infliction.  Something  is  due  to 
justice.105 

The  newspaper  early  turned  its  attention  to  securing  an 
adequate  soldiery  for  Los  Angeles  County.  An  effort  in  this 
direction  was  an  editorial  of  August  23,  1851,  which  said  that 
troops  stationed  in  San  Diego  were  of  no  use  under  existing 
conditions.  The  government,  it  continued,  might  well  have 
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saved  the  expense  of  maintaining  a military  force  in  California, 
if  San  Diego  and  Benicia  were  to  be  the  only  stations.106  On 
January  3,  1852,  it  scored  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the 
government  in  this  respect,  and  repeated  the  charges  later  in 
the  month.107  On  the  next  March  6,  the  paper  printed  an  arraign- 
ment of  the  government’s  mismanagement  of  Indian  affairs. 
Los  Angeles  County,  indicated  the  editors,  needed  more  pro- 
tection than  any  county  in  the  southern  section.  Yet,  with 
almost  eight  hundred  troops  nearby,  a garrison  of  only  twenty 
had  been  stationed  in  the  county.  These  were  infantry,  of  as 
much  use  in  Indian  warfare  “as  a padlock  without  a key.”108 
The  article  continued:  “We  cannot  believe  the  general  gov- 
ernment would  adopt  a policy,  not  only  so  unjust,  but  so 
impolitic  toward  us,  and  the  fault  must  lie  with  the  military 
commander  in  this  State.”  A petition  had  been  forwarded  for 
protection  by  a mounted  company,  “but,  like  other  petitions 
and  remonstrances  from  this  part  of  the  state,  it  seems  to  have 
met  with  no  favor  whatever.”  On  March  27  the  paper  advocated 
doubling  the  size  of  the  standing  army,  so  that  California,  “the 
most  vulnerable  part  of  the  Union,”  might  be  protected. 

The  Los  Angeles  Star , as  well  as  the  citizenry,  did  not  take 
much  stock  in  the  government’s  attempts  to  treat  with  the 
Indians.  That  stock,  low  as  it  was,  took  a sudden  drop  with 
the  submission  to  Congress  in  1852  of  eighteen  Indian  treaties 
negotiated  the  year  before  by  federal  agents,  with  the  design 
of  removing  the  aborigines  to  selected  reservations.  Of  these 
treaties  the  Star , on  March  13,  1852,  stated: 

We  believe  the  action  of  the  commissioners  to  be  pregnant  with 
the  most  disastrous  consequences,  and  we  can  see  no  solution  of  the 
difficulties  that  will  grow  up  around  us,  if  the  General  Government 
ratify  these  treaties,  except  a general  and  exterminating  war.  . . . 
To  place  upon  our  most  fertile  soil  the  most  degraded  race  of  abori- 
gines upon  the  North  American  Continent,  to  invest  them  with 
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the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  to  teach  them  that  they  are  to  be 
treated  as  powerful  and  independent  nations,  is  planting  the  seeds 
of  future  disaster  and  ruin.  ...  We  hope  that  the  general  govern- 
ment will  let  us  alone— that  it  will  neither  undertake  to  feed,  settle 
or  remove  the  Indians  amongst  whom  we  in  the  South  reside,  and 
that  they  will  leave  everything  just  as  it  now  exists,  except  affording 
us  the  protection  which  two  or  three  cavalry  companies  would 
o-ive.109 

D 


The  work  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  Beale,  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  California  Indian  affairs  in  1852,  was  more  acceptable 
to  the  Star.  It  was  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  his  selection  and 
said  that  he  was  perhaps  the  best  choice  that  could  have  been 
made.110  Of  his  delegation  of  sub-authority  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia to  Benjamin  D.  Wilson,  Los  Angeles  politician  and  friend 
of  the  Indian,  the  paper  expressed  like  sentiments,  and  added, 
“We  regard  the  appointment  as  securing  permanent  peace  with 
all  those  tribes  which  have,  in  time  past,  been  so  troublesome 
to  this  country.”111 

The  plan  of  Wilson  to  secure  removal  of  the  Indians  to  reser- 
vations met  with  the  approval  of  the  Los  Angeles  newspaper, 
probably  because  it  concerned  what  appeared  to  be  waste  land. 
The  plan,  as  synopsized  in  the  January  15,  1853,  issue  of  the 
Star , and  published  in  1868  in  the  same  paper,  recommended 
the  setting-  aside  of  a huge  tract  in  the  area  near  the  Mexican 
border,  and  there  taking  measures  for  the  Indians’  partial  sup- 
port. Comment  by  the  Star  contained  the  following:  “If  the 
government  of  the  U.  States  desires  the  preservation  of  the 
Indians,  some  system  must  be  adopted  similar  to  that  proposed 
by  Mr.  Wilson.  It  could  be  put  in  operation  here  most  effectu- 
ally, for  the  various  tribes  hereabouts  have  a vivid  recollection 
of  the  ‘good  old  days’  of  the  Missions.”112  Later  it  remarked 
that  the  plan  if  carried  out  would  obtain  welfare  for  the  Indians 
and  security  for  the  whites.113 
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Some  other  aspects  of  the  Indian  problem,  miscellaneous  and 
local  in  character,  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Star.  On  one 
occasion  it  condemned  the  taxation  of  Indians,  since  they 
“receive  no  protection  from  the  government  and  there  can  be 
no  good  reasons  why  they  should  be  compelled  to  bear  its 
burthens.” 114  On  another  it  became  still  more  humane,  crying 
“Shame  upon  the  men  who  will  take  advantage  of  the  helpless 
and  degraded  condition  of  these  Indians  . . . and  render  their 
condition,  if  possible,  more  forlorn  than  it  now  is.”115  Later 
the  Star  grappled  with  the  drunken-Indian  problem,  complaining 
of  the  great  number  of  them  lying  in  the  streets  every  Sunday. 
The  paper  called  it  useless  to  put  them  in  jail,  since  it  “only 
gives  them  a good  lodging  at  the  city’s  expense.”  When  the 
authorities  put  the  derelicts  to  work  cleaning  the  streets,  the 
Star  thought  this  an  excellent  idea.  “If  Indians  will  get  drunk 
and  kick  up  a row,  why  let  them  work  it  out.  If  white  men  do 
the  same,  why— ‘let  ’em  rip’.”116 

Another  controversial  issue  of  these  years,  more  discomfort- 
ing in  its  immediate  implications  to  southern  Californians  than 
any  Indian  trouble,  was  the  process  of  land  title  settlement 
imposed  upon  the  state  after  its  acquisition.  According  to  the 
land  act  of  1851,  all  grants  of  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  period 
had  to  be  submitted,  with  proof  of  validity,  to  a board  of 
commissioners  established  by  the  United  States.  Provision  for 
appeal  by  either  party  to  the  District  and  Supreme  Courts  was 
made,  so  that  the  claimant  faced  the  prospect  of  expensive  and 
protracted  litigation. 

To  the  Los  Angeles  Star , representative  of  a district  with  an 
economy  based  partially  on  the  existing  grants,  this  appeared 
monstrous.  The  first  issue,  that  of  May  17,  1851,  contained  a 
ringing  denunciation  of  the  whole  process,  calling  it  a law 
without  parallel  for  harshness  and  severity.  The  editors  then 
continued: 
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To  our  mind,  this  law  is  both  impolitic  and  unjust:  impolitic, 
because,  in  itself  bringing  into  doubt  and  dispute  the  titles  to  all  the 
lands  in  the  country,  it  must  have  the  effect  for  a series  of  years  to 
keep  the  great  bulk  of  them  in  litigation,  lessening  their  marketable 
value,  hindering  their  improvement,  and  retarding  population:  un- 
just, because,  in  place  of  the  “protection  and  maintainance”  in  their 
property,  which  the  treaty  with  Mexico  guarantees  to  the  inhabitants 
of  California,  the  first  stroke  of  the  law  is  to  entangle  each  and  every 
holder  of  real  property  in  the  State  in  the  expenses,  uncertainties, 
perplexities,  labors  and  anxieties  of  a law-suit  with  the  government 
for  his  home  and  bread.117 


Further  comment  on  the  land  situation  followed  this  opening 
blast.  On  August  1 6,  1851,  the  paper  commented  that  the  com- 
mission was  getting  to  be  a farce,  and  doubted  if  ever  it  would 
be  organized.  It  was  thought  probable,  also,  that  the  law  setting 
it  up  would  be  repealed.118  Early  the  next  year,  the  Star , in 
response  to  rumors  that  the  new  commission  would  not  sit  in 
Los  Angeles,  became  wrathful  at  the  thought  that  the  govern- 
ment  “would  drag  our  citizens  seven  hundred  miles  to  appear 
in  suits  in  which  they  are  defendants.”  It  stated  that  consterna- 
tion was  abroad  among  the  southern  inhabitants,  some  of  them 
feeling  it  to  be  better  to  give  up  their  lands  than  to  travel  in 
their  defense  to  San  Francisco.119 

The  eventual  coming  of  the  land  commissioners  to  Los 
Angeles  was  looked  upon  by  the  newspaper  as  a “ ‘nine  day’s 
wonder’.”120  The  issue  of  August  28,  1852,  stated  that  sub- 
sequent issues  would  report  the  board’s  proceedings,  also 
contained  advertisements  of  the  coterie  of  lawyers  which  had 
come  in  its  train.  Later  Star's  urged  that  claimants  present  their 
cases  as  early  as  possible,  since  the  board  was  in  the  south  for 
a short  time  only.121 

The  journal  on  September  1 1,  of  the  same  year,  paused  briefly 
to  consider  Senator  William  M.  G win’s  supplemental  land  bill, 
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which  would  have  confirmed  squatter  claims  to  the  extent  of 
eighty  acres  and  then  have  recompensed  the  original  claimant 
by  allowing  him  to  select  a like  amount  of  land  elsewhere.  The 
bill  did  not  seem  likely  of  passage,  and  the  Star  contented  itself 
with  remarking  that  the  bill’s  principles  were  “generally  regarded 
as  nefarious.” 122 

Possibly  for  the  benefit  of  the  land  commission,  still  in  session 
at  Los  Angeles,  the  newspaper  on  October  23,  1852,  delivered 
itself  of  a pontifical  opinion  on  the  fulfillment  of  conditions 
making  Mexican  grants  valid.  “The  question  . . . is,”  so  went 
the  Star's  dictum,  “not  whether  there  had  been  a full  and  perfect 
compliance  with  these  conditions,  but  whether,  when  the  United 
States  acquired  California,  there  was  such  a relation  existing 
between  the  landholders  here  and  the  Mexican  government  as 
would  have  enabled  them  (the  land  claimants)  to  have  complied 
with  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  grants.  The  United  States 
holds  the  same  position  towards  the  land  claimants  that  Mexico 
did  previous  to  the  transfer  of  government;  and  so  far  as  the 
confirmation  of  land  is  concerned,  the  United  States  must  ful- 
fill all  that  Mexico  contracted  to  perform.” 

Whether  this  opinion  had  any  effect  upon  the  board  is  not 
recorded.  When  the  Commissioners  left  Los  Angeles,  their 
actions  were  complimented  by  the  Star , and  their  assiduity  and 
courtesy  remarked  upon.  The  paper  also  advanced  the  hope  that 
no  new  law  upon  the  subject  would  be  passed  to  undo  the  work 
that  had  already  been  done.  “We  can  conceive,”  it  said,  “of 
no  greater  calamity  to  land  proprietors  than  the  abolishing  of 
the  present  Land  Law.”  The  law  had  been  unjust  “in  a measure,” 
but  the  evil  had  been  done,  the  journal  stated.123 

The  grievances  set  forth  up  to  this  point  have  been  mainly 
those  concerned  with  the  federal  government;  those  with  the 
state  were  less  trying,  but  they  called  forth  an  antidote  which 
seemed  to  some  as  distasteful  as  the  poison  itself.  The  remedy 
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proposed  was  a division  of  the  state,  with  the  southern  part 
setting  up  on  its  own  as  a territory.  In  promoting  this  project, 
which  attained  considerable  proportion  several  times  during  the 
fifties,  the  Los  Angeles  Star  was  not  a voice  alone  but  a repre- 
sentative of  a great  part  of  Los  Angeles  and  southern  California 
opinion. 


{To  be  concluded  in  next  issue) 
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NOTES 

82Los  Angeles  Star,  August  7,  1852,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit .,  XLIV,  37. 

83Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XLIX,  24. 

84Los  Angeles  Star,  May  1,  1852. 

85 1 bid.,  July  24,  1852. 

86See  also  Daily  Alta  California,  “Supplemental,”  September  3,  1852. 

87This  letter  was  also  quoted  in  full  by  San  Francisco  Daily  Herald,  Septem- 
ber 2,  1852. 

88Daily  Alta  California,  September  5,  1852;  Los  Angeles  Star,  September  4,  1852, 
in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XLIV,  38-41;  Kemble,  op.  cit.  Russell,  the  year  before  in  San 
Francisco,  had  been  beaten  into  partial  insensibility,  presumably  because  of  his 
writings.  For  this  see  Daily  Evening  Picayune,  August  25,  1851. 

"Deseret  News  (Salt  Lake  City),  May  28,  1853. 

"Los  Angeles  Star,  August  30,  September  6,  185 it  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XLIV, 
21-23. 

91Los  Angeles  Star,  September  27,  1851,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XL VII,  136. 

"Los  Angeles  Star,  July  17,  1852. 

"San  Francisco  Daily  Herald,  October  15,  17,  1852.  The  Herald  remarked  that 
the  Star  was  a “little  too  sensitive”  about  this,  that  the  accusations  were  “mere 
bagatelles”  compared  to  charges  against  Governor  Bigler. 

"Los  Angeles  Star,  October  30,  November  6,  1852;  and  ibid.,  April  30,  1853, 
in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XLIV,  60. 

95Daily  Alta  California,  December  17,  1850. 

"Los  Angeles  Star,  June  28,  [1851],  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XL VII,  330. 

"Los  Angeles  Star,  April  3,  1852;  ibid.,  June  26,  1852,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit., 
XL VII,  342. 

98Los  Angeles  Star,  January  1,  1853,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XL VII,  347.  See  also 
ibid.,  344. 

"Los  Angeles  Star,  February  12,  1853,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XL VII,  349. 

100Los  Angeles  Star,  March  12,  1853,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XL VII,  351. 

101Los  Angeles  Star,  June  25,  1853.  For  a San  Francisco  editorial  on  the  mail 
service,  see  Daily  Alta  California,  August  24,  1853. 

102For  some  general  discussions  of  this  see  J.  W.  Ellison,  California  and  the 
Nation,  1850-1869  (Berkeley,  1927);  Alban  W.  Hoopes,  Indian  Affairs  and 
Their  Administration,  With  Special  Reference  to  the  Far  West  (Philadelphia, 
1932). 

103Daily  Alta  California,  August  29,  1853. 
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*04Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XXXVIII,  127-65,  contains  a full  account  of  the  incident; 
see  also  letter  of  J.  H.  Bean  to  Governor  John  McDougal,  January  1,  1852, 
in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XXXIX,  18. 

1 05Los  Angeles  Star,  December  6,  1851,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XXXVIII,  132. 
i°GHayes,  op.  cit.,  XXXVIII,  67. 

107Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XXXVIII,  147,  14. 
i°8Los  Angeles  Star,  April  2,  1853. 

109Haves,  op.  cit.,  XXXVIII,  15. 

110Los  Angeles  Star,  May  1,  September  18,  1852. 

lllLos  Angeles  Star,  October  16,  1852.  See  also  Daily  Alta  California,  November 
13,  1852. 

112Los  Angeles  Star,  January  15,  1853. 
l™lbid.,  June  4,  1853. 

114Los  Angeles  Star,  December  20,  1851,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XXXVTII,  136. 

ll5Los  Angeles  Star,  June  26,  1852,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit n XL VII,  490. 

116Los  Angeles  Star,  July  3,  1852,  February  12,  1853,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XXXVIII, 
189. 

117Wagner,  op.  cit. 

118Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XLIII,  242. 

119Los  Angeles  Star,  February  14,  1852;  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XLIX,  69.  See  also 
Daily  Alta  California,  February  27,  1852;  Los  Angeles  Star,  February  28,  March 
27,  1852. 

120Los  Angeles  Star,  April  24,  1852,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XLIII,  258. 

l21Los  Angeles  Star,  October  9,  1852.  The  first  of  these  Star’s  is  cited  from  a 
quotation  in  San  Francisco  Daily  Herald,  October  15,  1852. 

122Los  Angeles  Star,  September  11,  1852,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XLIII,  264-65. 

123Los  Angeles  Star,  December  4,  18,  1852,  in  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  XLIII,  245,  289. 
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By  J.  Gregg  Layne 


The  Cattle  on  a Thousand  Hills : Southern  California , 1850-1870. 

By  Robert  Glass  Cleland.  The  Huntington  Library,  San 

Marino,  California.  1941.  xvi,  327  pp.  Index,  Maps,  and  Ills. 

8°  $3.50. 

Second  only  to  the  Bancroft  Library  at  Berkeley,  the  Hunt- 
ington Library  at  San  Marino  is  the  greatest  repository  for 
Californiana  in  the  world.  In  its  vaults  is  stored  a really  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  books,  documents,  and  manuscripts  pertaining 
to  the  history  of  the  West— which  until  the  year  1941  has  pro- 
duced no  really  important  contribution  to  printed  material  for 
the  student  of  California  history. 

No  longer  though  can  such  charge  be  made,  for  in  Professor 
Cleland’s  The  Cattle  on  a Thousand  Hills  the  Huntington 
Library  has  published  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  work  on  the 
transition  period  of  California— from  the  breaking  up  of  the 


Notice  to  Publishers:  Any  books  sent  for  review  should  be  mailed  to  J.  Gregg 
Layne,  1016  Selby  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
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Mexican  ranchos  to  the  American  settlements  of  farms  and 
cities— that  has  yet  appeared. 

Except  for  a chapter  or  two  in  our  general  histories,  this  period 
in  the  economic  development  of  California  has  been  shame- 
fully neglected,  and  except  for  political  changes,  the  period 
covered  by  Dr.  Cleland’s  book— 1850  to  1870— has  been  paid 
little  attention  by  most  of  our  historians. 

In  this  fine  study  Dr.  Cleland  has  used  the  sources  of  in- 
formation at  the  Huntington  Library  to  a degree  that  is  amazing 
to  the  reader  as  he  goes  through  the  book,  and  he  has  been  the 
first  to  use  the  great  Gaffey  collection  of  documents  recently 
acquired  by  the  Library.  This  collection  is  made  up  of  thousands 
of  letters,  papers,  and  documents  of  Abel  Stearns,  carefully 
guarded  for  years  by  the  late  John  T.  Gaffey,  a relative  of  that 
early  California  pioneer. 

The  book  begins  with  a thorough  discussion  of  the  socalled 
Spanish  land  grants  of  1784— then  gives  us  a complete  picture 
of  the  Mexican  ranchos,  and  then  goes  into  a detailed  discussion 
of  the  famous  Land  Act  of  1851— the  causes  that  led  up  to 
it— the  sitting  of  the  Land  Commission  and  the  dire  effect  of  their 
acts  upon  the  Spanish  Californian  ranchero— the  play  of  greed, 
perjury,  and  corruption  that  led  to  the  impoverishment  of  many 
a once  wealthy  and  happy  ranch  owner.  The  California  Land 
Commission  is  here  given  a more  apprehensible  study  than  has 
yet  been  made. 

We  see  the  incoming  settler  from  “the  states”  taking  over, 
one  by  one,  the  old  Mexican  Ranchos— breaking  up  great  grants 
into  smaller  farms,  and  settling  into  communities  of  cities  and 
towns— the  fencing  of  the  ranges  and  the  gradual  transition  of  a 
once  great  grazing  country  to  one  of  more  diversified  agriculture. 

We  are  given  a vivid  picture  of  the  great  cattle  industry  of 
California  and  the  great  land  owners— at  first  the  Spanish  Cali- 
fornian and  then  the  American  settler  who  gradually  takes  his 
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place,  obtaining  these  great  tracts  of  land  and  herds  of  cattle  by 
purchase  or  marriage  into  the  native  families,  or  by  foreclosure 
of  trifling  mortgages  at  usurious  rates  of  interest.  Then  we  see 
the  great  herds  devastated  by  droughts  and  epidemics,  and  the 
lands  taxed  to  the  point  of  loss  through  the  owners’  inability 
to  meet  them.  We  find  a reorganization  of  the  economic  set-up 
after  a long  struggle,  agriculture  coming  into  its  own,  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  the  cattle  industry  meant  to  the  state.  We  see 
colonization  of  various  parts  of  the  state  after  the  Civil  War, 
and  new  industries  being  tried,  some  to  fail,  as  did  the  great 
“Silk  Center  Association”  which  planted  thousands  of  mul- 
berry trees  and  imported  more  thousands  of  silk  worms  to  feed 
upon  them— but  others,  like  the  wine  and  wool  industry,  to  live 
and  flourish. 

Throughout  the  book  Dr.  Cleland  has  used  Abel  Stearns  and 
his  ranchos  as  examples— and  well  he  may,  for  his  sources  on 
Stearns  are  as  complete  as  could  possibly  be  found  of  any  other 
rancher— and  no  other  rancher  so  truly  combines  the  charac- 
teristics of  both  Mexican  ranchero  and  American  rancher  as  does 
Abel  Stearns.  The  last  chapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a sketch 
of  Abel  Steams’  life. 

Every  page  and  even  the  voluminous  notes  on  almost  every 
page  are  read  with  a thrill  seldom  obtained  from  historic  fact, 
so  well  has  the  author  handled  his  subject.  Dr.  Cleland’s  style 
is  always  pleasing,  and  after  reading  this  charming  piece  of 
history  we  feel  that  the  title  might  well  have  been,  “The  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Cattle  Trade  in  California”  for  it  is  truly  a 
history  of  that  great  California  industry,  now  written  in  full 
for  the  first  time. 

There  is  a series  of  valuable  appendixes  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  one  of  these  being  a translation  of  one  of  the  few  true 
Spanish  Land  Grants— most  of  the  socalled  Spanish  grants  being 
usufruct  grants  only.  Dr.  Cleland  has  found  at  the  Huntington, 
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a true  Spanish  grant  given  to  Manuel  Ruiz  in  Lower  California 
by  Governor  Arrillaga.  This  is  of  particular  value  to  the  student 
of  California  history. 

An  adequate  index  completes  this  remarkable  contribution  to 
Californiana  which  is  marred  only  by  a few  careless  mistakes  in 
the  spelling  of  proper  names  and  mistakes  in  one  or  two  dates, 
that  are  undoubtedly  due  to  careless  editing,  for  no  California 
historian  knows  his  subject  better  than  does  Robert  GlassCleland. 


Dr.  Asa.  By  Asa  W.  Collins.  Illustrated  by  Paul  Landacre.  Pub- 
lished by  The  Ward  Ritchie  Press.  Los  Angeles,  (c.d.  1941) 
xii,  172  pp.  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  8°  $3.00 

From  The  Ward  Ritchie  Press  comes  an  interesting  California 
narrative  of  young  Doctor  Asa  who  spent  the  first  year  of  his 
practice  in  medicine  at  a little  town  in  the  Mother  Lode  country 
that  he  calls  “Whiskey  Point,”  though  no  gazetteer  shows  such 
a place.  But  to  one  who  knows  the  Mother  Lode  it  is  evident 
that  Dr.  Asa  knows  it  too,  and  his  experiences  in  the  Gold 
Country  during  that  first  year  of  professional  service  make  in- 
teresting reading. 

It  is  a pity  that  Dr.  Collins  fails  to  give  us  the  dates  of  his 
sojourn  at  Whiskey  Point,  but  from  later  developments  in  his 
life  it  was  apparently  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
he  has  given  us  a very  vivid  picture  of  life  in  the  Sierra  foothills 
at  that  time. 

Later  Dr.  Asa  goes  to  San  Francisco— and  the  one  date  he  does 
give  us  is  April  17,  1906,  the  night  before  the  great  earth- 
quake—and  the  description  of  that  phenomenon  and  the  terrible 
fire  that  followed  it  is  as  vivid  as  we  have  read. 

After  study  in  Europe  Dr.  Collins  became  an  eminent  surgeon 
in  San  Francisco  and  was  eventually  appointed  Chief  Surgeon 
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of  the  French  Hospital  of  that  city— the  hospital  wherein  he  had 
first  served  as  interne. 

The  book  is  well  written  and  is  a worthwhile  addition  to  any 
library  of  Californiana,  and  though  well  printed  and  pleasing  in 
appearance,  it  is  in  no  way  helped  by  the  rather  poor  drawings 
of  a noted  artist. 


Don  Bernardo  Y orb  a.  By  Terry  E.  Stephenson.  Glen  Dawson. 

Los  Angeles.  1941.  1 1 5 pp.  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  8°  $3.00 

A new  publisher  and  a valuable  book  always  make  an  inter- 
esting combination— and  with  Terry  Stephenson’s  Don  Ber- 
nardo Y orb  a,  Glen  Dawson  makes  his  bow  to  the  book  world 
in  a role  new  to  him,  though  he  has  long  been  known  to  it  as 
a rare  book  dealer.  So  with  this  fine  looking  book  and  valuable 
contribution  to  California  history  we  welcome  him. 

No  man  in  California  knows  the  history  of  the  Santa  Ana 
district  and  its  people  better  than  does  Terry  E.  Stephenson, 
author  of  several  valuable  historical  works  on  that  section  of 
the  state. 

Don  Bernardo  Yorba,  the  outstanding  member  of  that  out- 
standing family  of  early  California  rancheros,  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  highest  types  of  Spanish  Californian.  His  life  and  his 
accomplishments  were  ideal  for  the  position  he  filled.  Had  the 
other  rancheros  of  Spanish  blood  followed  his  example  and 
attended  to  their  affairs  with  his  honest  purpose  and  diligence, 
there  would  be  less  complaining  and  more  security  among  the 
descendants  of  the  early  Spanish  Californian  today.  This  remark- 
able man  was  one  of  the  first  Californians  to  develop  and  prac- 
tice irrigation  on  his  lands,  and  carried  on  his  affairs  in  a 
business-like  manner,  seldom  practiced  among  his  contem- 
poraries. 
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The  author  has  reproduced  Yorba’s  will  in  an  analytical  man- 
ner that  shows  the  true  character  of  the  early  “land  baron.” 
He  gives  the  story  of  each  of  the  Santa  Ana  grants,  and  Don 
Bernardo’s  connection  with  each,  as  well  as  a history  of  the 
Yorba  Family  in  California. 

The  story  of  the  great  Anaheim  Colony  is  given  in  full, 
and  its  development  and  its  fight  for  water  occupy  much  of 
the  book. 

The  great  hacienda  of  Don  Bernardo  on  his  Rancho  Canon 
de  Santa  Ana  is  described— and  so  well— that  the  myths  of  “the 
house  of  two  hundred  rooms,”  and  “the  house  of  eighty  rooms” 
are  exploded,  the  “casa”  being  “grande”  enough  as  it  was,  and 
the  author  has  given  the  history  of  the  famous  ranch  down  to 
the  present  day. 

It  is  strange  that  of  a family  of  so  much  importance,  so  little 
has  heretofore  been  written,  and  Terry  Stephenson  has  once 
more  done  a good  piece  of  work  in  presenting  his  Don  Bernardo 
Yorba. 

Diary  & Letters  of  Josiah  Gregg:  Southwestern  Enterprises , 
1840-1847.  Edited  by  Maurice  Garland  Fulton,  with  an  In- 
troduction by  Paul  Horgan.  Norman,  University  of  Okla- 
homa Press.  1941.  xvii,  413  pp.  Index,  Portraits,  Maps,  Ills. 
8°  $3.50 

In  the  first  edition  of  his  indispensable  The  Plains  and  the 
Rockies , Dr.  Henry  R.  Wagner  made  the  statement,  that  with 
one  exception— Chittenden’s  History  of  the  Fur  T rade  of  the  Far 
West— no  substantial  contribution  had  been  made  to  the  history 
of  the  Santa  Fe  trade  since  the  publication  of  Josiah  Gregg’s 
Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  and  repeated  that  statement  in  the 
revised  edition  of  his  great  bibliography  seventeen  years  later. 
Gregg’s  Commerce  of  the  Prairies  first  appeared  in  1844 
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in  two  volumes  and  was  immediately  received  with  acclaim  by 
historians  both  in  America  and  abroad,  going  through  seven  or 
eight  large  editions  in  the  United  States,  England,  and  other 
European  countries  within  a dozen  years— all  of  which  became 
extremely  scarce  within  a short  time.  In  1905  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites  edited  a two-volume  edition  of  the  book,  published 
in  the  Early  Western  Travels  series,  and  in  1933  a one-volume 
edition  was  brought  out  by  the  Southwest  Press  of  Dallas.  Both 
of  these  last  editions  are  now  out  of  print,  and  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years  the  book  has  been  accepted  as  the  highest  author- 
ity on  its  subject  and  on  the  territory  it  covers— but  little  has 
been  known  of  its  author,  Josiah  Gregg. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  letters  written  to  his  brother 
John,  one  or  two  to  his  New  York  friend,  John  Bigelow,  and 
a few  occasional  letters  of  Gregg  to  others  on  scientific  mat- 
ters—little  has  appeared  to  give  us  a picture  of  the  man  himself. 
An  attempt  to  collect  all  known  data  was  made  in  1924  by 
Ralph  E.  Twitchell  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New  Mexico, 
and  published  under  the  title  of  Dr.  Josiah  Gregg,  Historian  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  but  the  information  about  the  early  trader 
was  patchy  and  meagre  until  the  present  year  when  Major 
Maurice  Garland  Fulton,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  the 
New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  edited  the  Diaries  & Letters  of 
Josiah  Gregg,  discovered  by  him  a few  years  ago  while  search- 
ing for  Gregg  material  in  the  Kansas  City  district— and  which 
have  just  been  published  in  a handsome  volume  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  Press— with  an  introduction  by  Paul 
Horgan,  Josiah  Gregg  Himself  that  is  quite  the  best  biograph- 
ical account  of  the  man  that  has  yet  appeared. 

Major  Fulton  has  published  the  diaries  and  letters  in  full— a 
probable  cause  for  criticism  from  some  on  account  of  a repetition 
of  facts  and  observations  in  the  various  letters  of  geographical 
descriptions,  botanical  finds,  and  meteorological  observations. 
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This  course  was  however  necessary,  for  the  book  as  published 
is  essentially  a source  book,  and  the  meteorological  observations 
that  may  seem  uninteresting  to  the  historian,  are  of  great 
import  to  the  meteorologist,  as  are  the  descriptions  of  plants, 
trees,  and  other  natural  phenomena  to  the  naturalist. 

Here  for  the  first  time  we  get  a real  full-length  picture  of 
a man  whose  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  early  west 
cannot  be  overestimated.  As  the  diaries  are  read  we  see  the 
successful  trader  in  the  Santa  Fe  trade  retire  to  write  and  publish 
his  experiences  and  adventures  in  the  then  little  known  Spanish 
southwest.  The  constant  writing  of  his  diaries  and  journals  from 
early  manhood  until  his  death  shows  us  a man  far  advanced  in 
science  and  experience  beyond  his  associates— a man  handicapped 
by  poor  health,  but  with  an  insatiable  desire  to  see  and  learn— 
ever  driving  him  on  to  further  adventure.  Nothing  seemed  to 
escape  the  notice  of  Josiah  Gregg  and  he  habitually  recorded 
everything  he  saw. 

It  is  astounding  to  learn  from  these  diaries  that  his  first  edition 
of  Commerce  of  the  Prairies  was  an  edition  of  two  thousand 
copies— quite  large  for  the  time— and  that  was  followed  within 
a year  by  a second  large  edition,  easily  attesting  the  popularity 
of  the  book. 

Gregg’s  comments  of  a hundred  years  ago,  and  his  many 
expressions  of  supposedly  modem  day  slang,  such  as;  “chief 
cook  and  bottle  washer”— “on  his  own  hook”— “in  a coon’s  age,” 
and  so  on,  show  him  to  be  a real  human  being. 

After  seeing  to  the  publishing  of  his  book  Gregg  studied 
medicine  at  Louisville  and  was  awarded  a degree,  but  never 
practiced  his  profession  except  in  Mexico,  where  he  was  called 
upon  through  necessity  while  attached  as  interpreter  to  Gen- 
eral Wool’s  army,  “The  Arkansas  Volunteers,”  during  the 
Mexican  War.  His  comments  upon  the  life  and  conditions  in 
the  army  show  his  extreme  dislike  and  contempt  for  army  life, 
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and  particularly  army  officers,  and  give  a most  unfavorable 
picture  of  our  soldiers'  actions  toward  the  civilian  population 
of  Mexico— a picture  of  which  we  may  well  be  ashamed.  Gregg’s 
contempt  for  army  officers,  and  particularly  of  General  Wool, 
is  undisguised  and  he  let  little  time  go  by  before  he  severed 
his  connection  with  the  army,  which  he  had  voluntarily  joined 
to  the  great  detriment  of  his  personal  affairs.  The  total  lack  of 
efficiency  was  unbearable  to  this  ever  efficient  man. 

The  “Diaries”  are  to  be  published  in  two  volumes— the  present 
volume  while  complete  in  itself  carries  up  to  February  of  1847, 
while  the  second  volume  to  appear  later  will  carry  on  into  the 
beginning  of  Gregg’s  adventures  in  California,  where  he  met 
his  death  in  1850  after  discovering  Humboldt  Bay. 

An  appendix  wherein  is  reproduced  a letter  from  Josiah’s 
favorite  brother  John  to  Dr.  George  Engelmann,  the  noted 
scientist  of  St.  Louis,  giving  a first-hand  sketch  of  the  author’s 
life  is  a valuable  addition  to  the  book,  and  gives  us  a more  in- 
timate view  of  the  man  than  is  revealed  elsewhere. 

One  important  fact  has  been  brought  out  in  the  publication 
of  these  letters  and  diaries— and  a long  mooted  question  has  been 
proved  by  the  editor— that  Josiah  Gregg,  and  not  his  friend 
John  Bigelow,  wrote  his  great  work  Commerce  of  the  frames. 
Fulton  has  shown  Gregg  to  have  been  a man  of  education  and 
culture,  ably  competent  to  perform  the  deeds  accredited  to  him. 

A more  meticulous  diarist  than  Josiah  Gregg  could  hardly  be 
found— and  no  less  meticulous  has  been  Major  Fulton  in  the 
editing  of  the  diaries  and  letters,  putting  the  student  of  western 
history  under  lasting  obligation  to  him— not  only  for  making 
the  material  available,  but  for  bringing  it  from  oblivion. 
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THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 

We  are  completing  Volume  XXIII  of  our  publications  with  this 
double  number  of  the  Quarterly  and  know  that  the  articles 
published  in  this  issue  will  add  new  source  material  to  the  his- 
tory of  California. 

There  are  three  outstanding  authorities  on  the  Spanish  South- 
west: Dr.  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  Professor  of  History  at  the 
University  of  California,  whose  great  works  on  the  early 
Spanish  explorers  have  indebted  the  students  of  California 
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history  to  him  for  all  time— Dr.  Henry  R.  Wagner,  the  well- 
known  bibliographer,  whose  Spanish  Southwest  and  Plains  and 
the  Rockies  are  the  indispensable  working  tools  of  the  student 
of  western  history— and  Dr.  Frederick  Webb  Hodge,  Director 
of  the  Southwest  Museum,  whose  monumental  Handbook  of 
American  Indians , and  other  ethnological  efforts  place  him  in 
the  “Hall  of  Fame”  occupied  by  the  other  two.  We  are  fortunate 
indeed  in  having  these  men  as  members  of  our  Society,  Dr. 
Wagner  at  one  time  serving  as  President  of  the  Society;  and 
we  are  fortunate  at  this  time  to  be  able  to  give  our  members 
Dr.  Wagner’s  valuable  paper  on  the  early  Franciscans  of  the 
pre-mission  period. 

A valuable  and  interesting  find  has  been  made  by  Terry 
Stephenson,  the  “Historian  of  Orange  County,”  in  the  early 
account  book  of  Don  Tomas  Yorba.  This  account  book  Mr. 
Stephenson  explains  in  detail  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly , 
and  has  furnished  us  photographs  of  members  of  the  Yorba 
family  not  published  before. 

We  are  presenting  Roy  M.  Fryer’s  second  article  on  the  old 
Rancho  San  Jose,  now  known  to  most  of  us  as  the  Pomona 
Valley.  This,  with  his  fine  article  “Before  the  Americans  Came 
to  the  Pomona  Valley,”  which  appeared  in  the  December  1939 
Quarterly  makes  a very  good  history  of  that  district  up  to  the 
founding  of  the  City  of  Pomona— and  last  but  not  least— we  are 
printing  the  final  installment  of  Wm.  B.  Rice’s  history  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Star , which  has  been  published  in  book  form  by 
Glen  Dawson,  with  the  permission  of  the  Society,  since  the 
first  installment  came  out  in  the  Quarterly.  It  might  be  added 
that  this  little  book  is  just  about  out  of  print. 

This  issue  finishes  the  seventh  year  of  our  Quarterly , begun 
in  1935  under  the  able  editorship  of  Carl  I.  Wheat— and  carried 
on  as  best  he  could  for  the  past  five  years  by  your  present  editor. 
For  our  next  volume  we  have  several  interesting  articles  of 
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original  research  by  W.  W.  Robinson,  Glenn  S.  Dumke,  and 
Robert  J.  Parker,  and  with  the  help  of  all  our  members  in 
keeping  up  the  interest  so  well  manifested  at  our  annual  dinner 
last  week— and  with  new  members  that  each  of  you  can  help 
supply— we  shall  endeavor  to  do  a better  job  for  you  in  1942. 

In  bringing  this  volume  to  a close  I wish  to  thank  each 
member  of  the  Editorial  Board  for  the  help  he  has  so  unstint- 
ingly  given  me. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 
Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 


Early  Franciscan  Activities 
on  the  West  Coast 

c?£l*^Q?E) 

by  Henry  R.  Wagner 
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^ he  great  colonization  in  1769  of  Upper  California 
by  the  Franciscans  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  citizens, 
and  even  the  names  of  many  of  the  noble  band  are 
household  words.  There  was,  however,  a pre-Franciscan  his- 
tory of  California,  or  perhaps  I should  say,  pre-Franciscan  dream 
of  California  in  the  centuries  long  before  the  final  occupation. 
The  series  starts  with  one  of  those  strange  incidents  for  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  accounting.  Fray  Martin  de  Valencia  came 
out  to  Mexico  at  the  head  of  the  twelve  Franciscans  in  1524. 
He  apparently  became  restless  and  desired  to  search  for  other 
missionary  fields  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  not  enough 
Franciscans  then  in  New  Spain  to  properly  carry  on  the  work 
of  conversion  of  the  natives. 

There  is  extant  a letter  dated  at  Tehuantepec,  January  18, 
1533,  and  signed  by  the  following  Franciscans:  Martin  de 
Valencia,  custodian;  Martin  de  Jesus,  guardian;  Alonso  de  Her- 
rera, guardian;  Juan  de  Padilla,  guardian;  Toribio  Motolima, 
guardian;  Francisco  Ximenez,  Antonio  de  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  guard- 
ian, and  Alfonso  de  Guadalupe.  It  is  certainly  an  unusual  event 
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to  find  in  Tehuantepec,  far  removed  from  the  convents  of  the 
order,  five  guardians.  Joaquin  Garcia  Icazbalceta,  who  pub- 
lished this  letter  in  his  Codice  Franciscano  Siglo  XVI  (Mexico, 
1889)  says  that  it  is  similar  to  one  published  in  Cartas  de  Indias 
(Madrid,  1877)  but  dated  at  Guatitlan  (Cuautitlan)  November 
17,  1532.  This  was  signed  by  the  same  friars,  besides  Francisco 
de  Alamo  and  Bernaldo  de  Bassac.  Guatitlan  was  one  of  the 
first  convents  of  the  order  to  be  established,  and  is  only  some 
four  leagues  from  Mexico.  If  this  was  the  first  letter  written, 
it  follows  that  between  November  17,  1532,  and  January  18, 
1533,  these  eight  friars  had  traveled  from  Mexico  to  Tehuan- 
tepec. The  puzzling  thing  about  the  Tehuantepec  letter  is  that 
it  was  signed  by  Motolima,  who  in  his  account  of  the  journey 
of  Fray  Martin  and  the  other  Franciscans  makes  no  mention  of 
having  accompanied  them.  In  fact,  in  reading  his  account  one 
could  hardly  imagine  his  even  having  been  in  the  party.  Yet 
in  his  own  work  (130)  he  speaks  of  having  been  six  months  in 
Tecoatepec,  the  usual  spelling  of  Tehuantepec  in  those  days. 
The  letter  is  devoted  to  complaints  about  the  actions  of  the 
first  audiencia  and  even  of  the  second,  and  to  eulogizing  Bishop 
Zumarraga.  Especially  were  they  aggrieved  because  the  govern- 
ment in  Spain  had  ordered  him  to  come  there.  Nothing  is  said 
in  it  about  joining  an  exploring  expedition. 

This  story  was  somewhat  elaborated  by  Fray  Geronimo  de 
Mendieta  in  his  Ecclesiastica  Indiana  (587),  in  which  he  states 
that  Fray  Martin  had  a revelation  that  there  were  many  other 
people  toward  the  west  and  that  many  of  them  had  more  un- 
derstanding and  capacity  than  those  in  New  Spain.  Mendieta 
says  that  Bishop  Zumarraga,  Fray  Martin  and  Fray  Domingo 
de  Betanzos  had  a great  desire  to  go  on  the  journey  in  search 
of  great  China  even  before  there  was  any  knowledge  of  such 
people,  and  still  less  of  the  navigation.  Apparently  this  was 
the  idea  of  Fray  Martin.  When  he  reached  Tehuantepec  he 
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was  not  able  to  embark  because  as  some  said  on  inspecting  the 
vessels  at  the  time  of  the  departure  they  were  found  to  be  eaten 
by  worms  because  they  had  been  made  out  of  green  wood.  It  is 
much  more  likely  that  the  motive  for  the  expedition  was  the 
desire  of  Cortes  to  have  some  friars  accompany  his  expedition. 

This  was  not  Cortes’  first  effort  to  explore  the  coast.  His 
scheme  went  back  as  far  as  1523,  when  his  secretary,  Juan  de 
Ribera,  presented  a petition  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies  in 
Spain  for  a concession  to  discover,  as  he  called  it,  the  South  Sea. 
Ever  since  his  men  had  discovered  this  sea  in  1521  or  1522 
Cortes  seemed  to  have  been  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  there 
was  something  rich  in  it.  When  he  left  for  Spain  in  1528  he 
had  five  ships  in  Tehuantepec  almost  ready  to  make  the  expe- 
dition, but  the  enterprise  was  stopped  by  the  Audiencia  and 
his  ships  destroyed.  While  in  Spain  he  secured  his  long-desired 
concession,  probably  as  a sop  to  his  vanity  at  losing  the  gov- 
ernorship of  the  country.  It  provided  him  with  the  right  to 
discover  any  islands  in  the  South  Sea  to  the  west  of  New 
Spain  or  any  of  the  mainland  on  the  coast  which  had  not  been 
discovered  previously,  and  which  did  not  belong  to  govern- 
ments of  Panfilo  de  Narvaez  or  Nuno  de  Guzman.  The  con- 
cession contained  a clause  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Indians  and  another  that  the  captain  would  have  to  take  two 
friars  or  clerigos  in  his  company. 

In  1530  Cortes  returned  to  New  Spain  with  a full  supply  of 
arms,  sailors,  and  equipment  for  vessels  which  he  proposed  to 
build  in  the  South  Sea.  Whether  he  persuaded  Fray  Martin 
to  go  with  him  or  vice  versa  we  do  not  know,  but  after  Cortes 
had  gone  to  Tehuantepec  in  1532,  Fray  Martin  came  there 
with  eight  other  Franciscans.  Cortes  had  promised  some  ships 
and  was  busy  building  them  but  conditions  were  adverse  and 
progress  was  extraordinarily  slow.  All  the  material  which  Cortes 
had  brought  from  Spain  had  to  be  carried  across  the  isthmus  of 
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Tehuantepec  largely  by  carriers.  A shipyard  was  constructed 
in  Santiago  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tehuantepec  river,  and  life 
here  was  just  one  hell  after  the  other.  The  dust,  the  wind  and 
heat  were  terrific.  Fray  Martin  held  out  for  seven  months  and 
then  gave  up  and  returned  to  Mexico,  leaving  three  of  his 
companions.  We  know  only  the  names  of  these  three  because 
they  ultimately  accompanied  one  of  Cortes’  expeditions.  The 
only  one  of  any  note,  apparently,  was  Martin  de  la  Coruna  or 
Jesus,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  also  one  of  the  original  twelve. 
He  had  been  allotted  in  1525  to  the  Michoacan  province  but 
decided  to  go  with  Valencia.  He  was  a native  of  Coruna  in 
Spain,  and  a Franciscan  from  the  province  of  San  Gabriel,  and 
although  the  early  chroniclers  printed  long  accounts  of  him 
no  one  knew  anything  about  his  early  life.  It  seems  that  he 
was  subject  to  religious  ecstasies.  He  was  a great  destroyer  of 
idols  and  even  threw  the  gold  and  silver  ones  into  Lake  Patz- 
cuaro.  He  burned  the  others  in  the  plaza.  After  his  return  from 
California  he  became  guardian  of  Cuernavaca  and  died  in  1568, 
in  Patzcuaro,  having  ultimately  gone  back  to  Michoacan.  The 
other  two  had  not  signed  the  Tehuantepec  letter  and  must 
have  come  later. 

Cortes  now  began  anew  his  attempt  to  sail  up  the  coast. 
He  dispatched  two  ships  under  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza 
in  1532  from  Acapulco,  but  they  were  unfortunate.  One  came 
back  and  most  of  the  crew  were  killed  by  the  Indians  and 
finally  all  the  crew  of  the  other  were  killed  by  other  Indians 
on  the  Rio  Fuerte.  An  examination  of  the  instructions  to  Hur- 
tado de  Mendoza— still  extant— leads  us  to  believe  that  Cortes 
was  running  a race  with  Nuno  de  Guzman  for  discovery  on  the 
west  coast.  As  far  back  as  1525,  Cortes’  men  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  province  of  Avalos  and  probably  reached  as  far 
as  the  Rio  Grande  river.  Guzman  came  along  in  1530  and  paid 
no  attention  to  Cortes’  rights  in  Avalos  or  anywhere  else.  He 
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marched  up  the  coast  destroying  everything  as  he  went,  until 
he  reached  the  Sinaloa  river.  As  a matter  of  fact  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  Diego  de  Guzman,  discovered  the  Yaqui  river  in 
1531,  but  if  Cortes  knew  this  he  never  mentioned  it.  Hurtado 
was  to  begin  taking  possession  of  the  country  when  he  passed 
the  spur  of  mountains  which  reaches  the  coast  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Sinaloa  river,  although  as  I have  just  said 
Guzman’s  lieutenant  had  been  as  far  as  the  Yaqui  river.  We  are 
uncertain  whether  any  friar  accompanied  this  expedition  or 
not.  Friars  were  none  too  plentiful  along  the  west  coast  and  our 
knowledge  about  them  is  still  less. 

When  the  second  expedition  set  sail  from  Tehuantepec 
October  29,  1533,  it  consisted  of  two  ships,  the  Concepcion  and 
the  San  Lazar o.  The  second  was  commanded  by  Hernando  de 
Grijalva,  who  lost  the  other  vessel  and  finally  landed  on  the 
Colima  coast  in  the  Bahia  de  Buena  Esperanza  and  then  returned 
to  Tehuantepec.  The  captain  of  the  Concepcion  was  Diego 
Becerra,  another  one  of  Cortes’  third  or  fourth  cousins.  When 
somewhere  off  the  Colima  coast,  the  pilot,  Fortuno  Jimenez 
de  Bertandona,  started  a mutiny  and  attacked  the  officers  and 
seized  the  vessel.  Becerra  was  desperately  wounded,  soon  died, 
and  was  thrown  overboard.  The  other  wounded  officers  were 
landed  somewhere  on  the  beach,  probably  in  the  Bahia  Man- 
zanillo. Among  this  party  were  the  three  Franciscans,  whom 
Fray  Martin  had  left  at  Tehuantepec,  Fray  Martin  de  la  Coruna, 
Fray  Juan  de  San  Miguel  and  Fray  Francisco  Pastrana.  None 
of  these  was  wounded.  In  the  ensuing  inquiry  into  this  affair 
which  took  place  at  a town  in  the  interior  at  the  instigation 
of  the  purser,  Juan  de  Carasa,  none  of  the  Franciscans  was 
questioned.  The  ship  sailed  away  to  discover  California,  at  least 
what  is  supposed  to  have  been  California  from  the  stories 
brought  back  by  some  of  Jimenez’  sailors,  who  navigated  the 
vessel  back  to  the  coast  after  the  pilot  and  the  rest  of  the  men 
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had  been  killed  by  the  Indians.  Pearls  were  discovered  and  we 
can  therefore  be  certain  in  a general  way  of  the  locale  of  the 
discovery.  It  must  have  been  on  the  west  coast  between  Cabo 
Pulmo  and  the  Bahia  de  la  Paz.  Further  confirmation  of  this 
fact  can  be  seen  in  the  movements  of  Cortes  when  he  went  to 
California  in  1535.  He  sailed  directly  from  Chametla  and  struck 
the  California  coast  just  south  of  the  Bahia  de  la  Paz. 

A tremendous  row  ensued  over  the  affair.  The  results  of  the 
judicial  inquiry  were  at  once  sent  to  Madrid  and  presented 
before  the  Council  of  the  Indies  with  a demand  for  vengeance. 
When  the  vessel  came  back  to  the  coast  Guzman  took  pos- 
session of  her  with  the  intention  of  sending  her  back  on  his 
own  account.  This  created  another  furore.  Cortes  attempted 
to  get  restraining  orders  sent  to  Guzman,  but  Guzman  paid 
no  attention  to  orders  of  any  kind,  not  even  those  of  the  king. 
Nevertheless  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  able  to  send 
the  ship  back  to  California. 

What  became  of  the  three  friars  we  do  not  know,  but  they 
probably  returned  to  Cuernavaca  to  report  to  Cortes,  who  at 
once  began  preparations  for  an  elaborate  expedition  to  Cali- 
fornia. Cortes  marched  overland  from  Cuernavaca  to  Colima 
and  thence  to  Chametla  where  he  awaited  the  vessels  to  take 
him  across  to  California.  At  every  step  he  was  investigated  by 
Guzman,  who  accused  him  of  all  kinds  of  outrages  committed 
on  the  natives  and  the  few  Spaniards  who  were  on  that  part 
of  the  coast.  Fray  Martin  de  la  Coruna  accompanied  him.  The 
other  two  we  never  hear  of  again,  any  more  than  that  Fray  Juan 
de  San  Miguel  returned  to  Michoacan.  Considering  the  size 
of  Cortes’  expedition,  however,  it  is  almost  certain  that  more 
than  one  friar  accompanied  him.  Cortes  himself  returned  to 
Mexico  in  1536,  leaving  in  California  a number  of  Spaniards 
and  natives,  many  of  whom  died  of  starvation.  Finally  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  survivors  were  brought  back. 
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Cortes  still  continued  his  preparations  for  further  discovery 
and  built  more  vessels.  He  finally  had  two  ready  at  Tehuantepec. 
In  November,  1538,  he  made  a contract  with  Juan  Castellon 
to  proceed  to  Tehuantepec  and  condition  the  Trinidad.  He 
was  to  be  captain  and  pilot  of  this  vessel  which  was  destined  to 
explore  the  Gulf  of  California,  with  the  object  of  settling  on 
suitable  territory  if  any  were  discovered.  It  was  not  until  March, 
1539,  that  Cortes  sent  Castellon  his  instructions.  He  was  to 
proceed  to  Acapulco,  where  he  would  receive  the  rest  of  his 
supplies.  June  1 2 Cortes  wrote  him  to  Acapulco  that  as  he  was 
sending  a second  vessel,  the  Santa  Agueda,  he  had  appointed 
Francisco  de  Ulloa  to  command  the  expedition.  He  said  he  was 
sending  three  Franciscans,  two  priests  and  a lay  member,  with 
the  vessels.  Ulloa  reached  Acapulco  July  6 and  left  July  8. 
The  two  vessels  sailed  up  the  coast  near  the  Sonora  shore  and 
discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River  on  September  28th. 
Turning  south  and  skirting  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  Ulloa 
rounded  Cape  San  Lucas,  followed  the  west  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula as  far  as  the  island  of  Cedros  in  January.  He  spent  two 
months  or  more  trying  to  sail  farther  north.  April  5 he  sent 
the  Santa  Agueda  back  and  went  on  in  the  Trinidad.  How  far 
he  reached  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  he  returned  to 
Tehuantepec  in  about  August  and  then  went  to  Spain. 

During  the  voyage  possession  was  taken  in  several  places 
and  the  instruments  then  drawn  up  were  appended  to  Ulloa’s 
account  of  the  voyage  up  to  April  5,  1540,  which  he  sent  back 
with  the  Santa  Agueda.  From  these  we  learn  the  names  of  the 
three  Franciscans,  Raimundo  or  Remundo  [de  losiVngeles], Pedro 
de  Ariche  and  Antonio  de  Meno.  No  mention  of  any  of  these 
men  can  be  found  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Franciscan  order. 
The  Santa  Agueda  reached  Santiago  de  Buena  Esperanza  (in 
the  bay  of  Manzanillo)  on  April  18  and  landed  the  friars,  prob- 
ably Meno  and  Fray  Remundo;  the  other  probably  went  on 
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with  Ulloa.  Fray  Remundo  was  to  have  accompanied  Alarcon 
on  his  second  voyage  in  1541,  according  to  Mendoza’s  instruc- 
tions of  May  31,  1541,  and  I therefore  presume  came  back  in  the 
Santa  Agueda,  although  I have  seen  no  statement  to  that  effect. 

Cortes’  preparations  in  November,  1538,  for  the  Ulloa  expe- 
dition may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  he  had  knowledge 
that  Mendoza  had  issued  instructions  to  Marcos  de  Niza  to 
make  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  north.  The  instructions 
are  not  extant;  but  Niza,  who  was  with  Coronado  in  Nueva 
Galicia,  acknowledged  receipt  of  them  on  November  20.  In 
Cortes’  letter  to  Castellon,  he  refers  to  a statement  by  Castellon 
that  he  had  heard  that  a Catalonian  had  discovered  a new  land. 
This  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  before  Niza  returned  to  Compostela. 

Whether  Fray  Remundo  accompanied  Alarcon  on  the  second 
expedition  is  unknown,  nor  is  it  known  whether  any  friar 
accompanied  Francisco  de  Bolanos  on  his  expedition  in  1541. 

Do  not  forget  that  one  of  the  strongest  instructions  to  ex- 
plorers was  to  carry  a friar  or  clerigo  with  them.  The  assumption 
is  therefore  warranted  that  most  or  all  of  them  did.  Therefore 
it  seems  clear  that  Cabrillo  must  have  had  one  with  him.  The 
viceroy  himself  sent  him  out  and  we  can  hardly  believe  that 
he  deliberately  violated  such  instructions.  The  fact  that  none 
is  mentioned  in  the  summary  of  the  account  of  the  voyage  can 
easily  be  explained  by  its  extreme  conciseness. 

The  only  person  mentioned  by  name  in  it  is  Cabrillo’s  suc- 
cessor, Ferrelo  or  Ferrer.  At  the  end  of  the  original  was  a list 
of  the  participants,  unfortunately  omitted  in  the  summary  as 
of  no  interest.  The  statement,  therefore,  of  one  of  the  survivors 
that  a sacerdote  accompanied  Cabrillo  can  be  accepted,  I believe, 
without  further  question.  Confirmation  of  this  can  be  seen  by 
examining  the  list  of  saints’  names  employed  by  Cabrillo  or 
more  likely  the  friar.  Fourteen  of  these  were  given  and  one 
strikes  our  attention  at  once  as  perhaps  decisive.  On  August  12 
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a place  was  named  Santa  Clara.  Now  Santa  Clara  was  one  of 
the  great  saints  of  the  Franciscan  order.  The  Dominicans  and 
Augustinians,  the  only  other  orders  then  radicated  in  New 
Spain,  did  not  observe  this  day  at  all.  Plainly,  therefore,  the 
sacerdote  was  either  a Franciscan  or  a clerigo:  In  the  martyr- 
ologies  of  the  sixteenth  century  Santa  Clara  is  shown  as  ven- 
erated on  August  1 2 and  consequently  the  sacerdote  might  have 
been  a clerigo , but  as  there  were  few  clerigos  in  Mexico  in  1 542 
and  none  so  far  as  I know  on  the  west  coast,  it  appears  most 
likely  that  he  was  a Franciscan. 

The  next  Franciscan  to  appear  on  the  coast  was  Fray  Martin 
Ignacio  de  Loyola,  a nephew  of  the  founder  of  the  Jesuit  order, 
Ignacio  de  Loyola.  He  had  gone  to  China  a year  or  so  before 
and  had  taken  advantage  of  the  voyage  of  Pedro  de  Unamuno 
to  come  with  him  in  1587,  as  the  Portuguese  had  made  it  so 
uncomfortable  for  him  in  China  that  he  wished  to  return  to 
Spain.  He  brought  with  him  Fray  Francisco  de  Noguera,  a 
Portuguese  Franciscan,  and  another  named  Fray  Rufino.  They 
landed  near  Morro  Bay  and  took  possession  on  October  18, 
the  day  of  San  Lucas,  and  gave  the  place  that  name.  On 
November  22  Unamuno  reached  Acapulco. 

The  next  Franciscan  to  reach  the  coast  was  Fray  Francisco 
de  la  Concepcion,  who  accompanied  Sebastian  Rodriguez  Cer- 
meno  on  his  exploring  expedition  of  1595.  Rodriguez  Cermeno 
anchored  in  Drake’s  Bay  on  November  6 and  took  possession 
the  same  afternoon,  the  Franciscan  baptising  the  port  the  Bahia 
de  San  Francisco.  About  the  middle  or  end  of  November 
Cermeno ’s  ship,  the  San  Agustin , was  blown  ashore  in  a gale 
and  Fray  Francisco  was  drowned.  The  crew  were  mostly 
engaged  on  shore  in  setting  up  a long  boat  which  had  been 
brought  knocked  down  and  therefore  escaped.  In  this  long- 
boat the  survivors  coasted  along  the  coast  of  California  and 
landed  at  Chacala,  just  north  of  Cabo  Corrientes  on  the  Mexican 
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coast.  The  name  San  Francisco  given  to  this  bay  was  afterward 
corrupted  by  a singular  set  of  cartographical  mistakes  into  the 
Puerto  de  Sir  Francisco  Drake  and  from  this  the  present  name 
of  Drake’s  Bay  descends. 

In  1596  Sebastian  Vizcaino  headed  an  expedition  from  Aca- 
pulco to  the  peninsula  of  California  on  a pearl  hunt.  He  had 
with  him  Fray  Francisco  de  Baida  and  four  other  Franciscans. 
Vizcaino  had  intended  to  take  Jesuits  with  him  but  probably 
the  Franciscans  claimed  the  right  and  the  viceroy,  the  Conde 
de  Monterey,  listened  to  them.  The  expedition  was  a total 
failure,  due  largely  to  the  incapacity  of  Vizcaino.  The  viceroy 
accepted  his  excuses  and  listened  to  a new  scheme  for  explora- 
tion of  the  peninsula.  The  viceroy,  however,  decided  to  send 
an  expedition  up  the  outer  coast  and  wished  to  appoint  Vizcaino 
to  command  it.  It  was  not  until  September,  1599,  that  the 
Council  of  the  Indies  in  Spain  authorized  the  project.  Due 
to  various  causes  the  small  fleet  of  three  ships  did  not  leave 
Acapulco  until  May  5,  1602.  The  object  was  to  discover  if 
possible  some  good  port  on  the  California  coast  where  the  gal- 
leons of  the  Philippine  trade  could  refit  and  replenish  supplies. 
There  may  have  been  other  reasons  which  I shall  not  discuss 
here.  Vizcaino  had  with  him  as  chief  pilot,  Francisco  de  Bolanos, 
who  had  returned  from  the  Philippines  with  Cermeno.  In  order 
to  administer  the  sacraments  the  viceroy  ordered  three  Car- 
melite friars  to  accompany  Vizcaino,  namely  Fray  Andres  de  la 
Assumpcion,  Fray  Antonio  de  la  Ascension  and  Fray  Tomas 
de  Aquino.  The  first  party  of  Carmelites  came  to  Mexico  in 
1585,  nine  in  all.  Both  Fray  Andres  and  Fray  Antonio  had 
come  in  1597  to  go  to  New  Mexico  but  found  on  their  arrival 
that  Franciscans  had  already  gone  with  Juan  de  Onate.  Fray 
Antonio,  who  was  born  in  Salamanca  and  was  educated  in  the 
University  there,  apparently  afterward  attended  the  college  of 
pilots  in  Seville.  He  claimed  to  be  a cosmographer.  It  is  un- 
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certain  whether  he  entered  the  order  in  Spain  or  after  arriving 
in  Mexico.  He  died  about  1632.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the 
expedition  still  extant  in  the  Ayer  library,  Chicago.  I shall  not 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  expedition  as  I published  in  1929 
a complete  translation  of  his  account  in  Spanish  Voyages  to 
the  Northwest  Coast  of  America.  Father  Andres  was  the  superior 
of  the  small  band.  In  reality  they  were  chaplains.  The  discovery 
or  really  re-discovery  of  Monterey  Bay  was  the  outstanding 
event  of  the  enterprise.  At  this  place  it  was  determined  to  send 
back  to  Mexico  the  almiranta , the  Santo  Tomas , with  advices 
to  the  viceroy;  also  the  numerous  sick  with  Fray  Tomas,  who 
was  very  ill  himself.  As  a result  of  this  expedition  the  viceroy 
recommended  the  colonization  of  Monterey,  but  the  scheme 
did  not  meet  general  approval  and  the  succeeding  viceroy 
clamped  down  on  it. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  a number  of  small  parties 
visited  the  peninsula  on  pearl  fishing  enterprises.  The  first,  Juan 
de  Iturbe,  in  1615,  had  two  Franciscans  with  him.  Later,  Diego 
de  Nava,  a presbitero  from  Guadalajara,  went  out  as  chaplain 
with  another  expedition.  A little  later  another  clerigo , Juan  de 
Luna  accompanied  Porter  y Casanate  to  the  peninsula  in  the  win- 
ter of  1643  and  1644.  Previously  Fray  Julio  Yanez  came  out  from 
Spain  in  1635  or  1636  specifically  to  accompany  Don  Pedro 
Porter.  Yanez  and  another  Franciscan,  Fray  Antonio  de  San 
Buenaventura,  remained  in  Guadalajara  until  1649,  but  that 
they  finally  accompanied  Porter  seems  unlikely,  as  in  1643  he 
had  a chaplain,  Juan  de  Luna  above  referred  to,  and  possibly 
had  two  Jesuits  also,  as  two  were  ordered  to  accompany  him. 
Even  the  year  before,  1642,  a Jesuit,  Jacinto  Cortes,  accom- 
panied Cestin  de  Canas  to  California.  All  this  time,  down  to 
1632,  Fray  Antonio  de  la  Ascension  kept  up  a continual  effort 
to  get  the  government  to  colonize  the  peninsula,  but  without 
effect,  and  then  and  later  the  Franciscans  urged  their  preferen- 
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tial  rights  to  evangelize  the  province,  but  as  we  have  just  seen, 
with  little  success. 

There  is  no  need  to  record  the  squabbles  between  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  the  Jesuits  over  this  subject.  The  Jesuits  were  in- 
trenched in  Sinaloa  and  Sonora  and  ready  to  serve  any  explorer 
who  came  their  way.  The  Franciscans,  who  should  have  had 
preference  in  the  matter,  as  they  had  been  the  first  to  visit  the 
country,  either  lacked  enthusiasm  or  influence.  Even  the  bishops 
of  Nueva  Viscaya  and  Guadalajara  became  involved  in  a 
quarrel  over  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  of  the  peninsula  at  the 
time  of  the  Atondo  y Antilion  expedition  in  1683.  Finally  in 
1697,  the  Jesuits  won  and  the  colonization  of  the  peninsula  was 
turned  over  to  them,  largely  on  the  advice  of  Father  Eusebio 
Kino  who  had  accompanied  Atondo  in  1683.  The  cross  was 
planted  at  Loreto  on  October  23,  1697,  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  Father  Juan  Maria  de  Salvatierra  the  colonization 
proceeded  apace  only  to  end  in  1767,  when  the  order  was 
expelled  from  Mexico.  I do  not  think  that  the  subsequent 
replacement  of  the  Jesuits  on  the  peninsula  by  the  Franciscans 
was  due  to  their  historic  connection  with  it,  but  to  other  causes. 
No  doubt  it  was  due  to  this  change  that  the  evangelization  of 
Upper  California  was  given  to  the  Franciscans  in  1769.  They 
had  taken  over  the  mission  field  of  the  Jesuits  not  only  on  the 
peninsula  but  also  in  Sonora  and  Pimeria  Alta  and  were  their 
logical  successors  in  any  new  project  on  the  west  coast. 
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DONA  VICENTA  SEPULVEDA  DE  YORBA  DE  CAR- 
RILLO, MARRIED  FIRST  TO  TOMAS  YORBA,  AFTER 
WHOSE  DEATH  SHE  MARRIED  RAMON  CARRILLO 


Tomas  Yorba, > his  wife  Vicenta , 
and  his  Account  Book 


by  Terry  E.  Stephenson 


A time-worn  account  book,  kept  by  one  of  Southern 

Zj\  California’s  earliest  storekeepers,  has  just  been  lent  to 
A )\  the  Charles  W.  Bowers  Memorial  Museum  at  Santa 
Ana.  Within  its  hide-bound  covers  is  much  of  interest.  Therein, 
are  sales  items  with  prices  as  they  were  a century  ago.  The 
earliest  items  are  for  1841,  and  others  take  accounts  and  adjust- 
ments into  later  years  of  the  ’40’s. 

The  book  was  one  that  was  kept  by  or  for  Don  Tomas 
Antonio  Yorba  on  the  Rancho  Santa  Ana  at  his  adobe  estab- 
lishment at  the  place  we  know  today  as  Olive.  Even  those  who 
are  quite  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  Yorba  family  may  at 
first  be  skeptical  when  Don  Tomas  is  mentioned  as  a store- 
keeper. And  well  they  may,  for  storekeeping  was  evidently  the 
merest  side  issue  with  Tomas. 

This  old-time  record  following  the  death  of  Tomas  January 
30,  1845,  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  brother,  Bernardo,  exe- 
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cutor,  was  used  in  the  settlement  of  accounts  due  to  the  estate 
of  Tomas,  and  eventually  passed  into  the  hands  of  Yorba  heirs. 
There  it  remained  decade  after  decade,  until  a few  weeks  ago 
it  was  turned  over  to  Mrs.  F.  E.  Coulter,  curator  of  the  Bowers 
Museum,  by  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Pelanconi,  of  Los  Angeles,  a grand- 
daughter of  Don  Bernardo  Yorba. 

Tomas  Yorba’s  fame  as  an  early  Californian  hitherto  has 
rested  entirely  upon  his  position  as  a ranchero  and  Mexican 
citizen  of  importance.  While  the  discovery  of  the  old  account 
book  presents  him  in  the  light  of  a merchant,  the  story  of  his 
life  as  a personage  of  consequence  a century  ago  is  broadened 
and  perhaps  interest  in  this  particular  Yorba  is  heightened 
greatly.  Without  any  doubt,  Tomas  was  first  of  all  a ranchero, 
a hospitable  entertainer,  a fine  example  of  the  best  there  was 
among  the  dons  of  the  ’30’s  and  ’40’s. 

Not  much  has  been  written  about  Tomas,  for  the  reason  that 
little  has  been  known  about  him.  His  death  occurred  years 
before  newspapers  were  printed  in  Los  Angeles,  long  before 
Bancroft  gathered  his  hundreds  and  thousands  of  statements 
from  men  who  had  their  part  in  the  affairs  of  early  California. 
Yet,  we  find  him  mentioned  in  brief  paragraphs  by  three 
travelers  of  the  ’40’s,  by  Robinson  in  Life  in  California , by 
William  Heath  Davis  in  Sixty  Years  in  California , and  by 
Visscher,  the  great  artist  of  the  mission  period.  Perhaps  we  can 
have  no  finer  introduction  to  this  article  than  by  quoting  what 
Visscher  had  to  say: 

We  rode  all  afternoon  parallel  to  the  picturesque  mountain  range, 
over  fertile  plains,  until  we  reached  the  Rancho  de  Santa  Ana  at 
sunset.  The  estate  lies  like  a fortress  on  an  elevation.  Everything 
was  arranged  for  order  and  comfort.  I was  astonished  at  the  com- 
pleteness of  furnishings,  from  the  solid  dining-room  table,  the  well 
stocked  buffet,  the  excellent  beds,  down  to  the  Black  Forest  clock, 
which  I was  surprised  to  find  in  this  country.  The  owner,  Don 
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Tomas  Yorba,  was  known  everywhere  for  his  hospitality.  He  com- 
bines polite  frankness  with  modest  dignity,  and  belongs  to  that 
class  of  our  customers  who  can  rightly  be  called  the  patricians  of 
California  and  whose  word  is  good  as  gold. 

Don  Tomas,  now  a stately  man  in  his  fifties,  had  married  Doha 
Vicenta  Sepulveda  when  he  had  already  reached  middle  age.  The 
wedding  had  been  a sort  of  general  festival,  the  whole  district 
paying  homage  to  the  worthy  couple.  Doha  Vicenta,  attractive  and 
slender,  was  just  the  person  to  rule  the  comfortable  household  with 
grace  and  dignity. 

After  an  excellent  meal,  we  regretted  to  have  to  take  leave  of  our 
hosts  soon  after  dinner,  so  that  we  might  be  prepared  for  the 
strenuous  ride  the  next  day.  When  we  saddled  our  horses,  long 
before  daybreak,  we  were  surprised  to  find  our  friend  Yorba 
mounted  at  our  side.  He  insisted  on  accompanying  us  to  our  next 
stop,  where  in  accordance  with  his  instructions  a good  breakfast 
was  awaiting  us.  He  rode  a magnificent  bay  horse,  whose  elastic 
gait  and  fine  conduct  caused  our  admiration.  When  he  embraced 
us  once  more  from  the  saddle  and  wheeled  off  to  return,  I had  to 
admit  that  I had  never  seen  a more  ideal  picture  of  an  upright, 
hospitable  and  handsome  ranchero.* 

Robinson,  who  saw  Tomas  first  in  1829,  said  he  was: 

“a  tall,  lean  personage,  dressed  in  all  the  extravagance  of  his  coun- 
try’s costume.  . . . Upon  his  head  he  wore  a black  silk  handkerchief, 
the  four  comers  of  which  hung  down  his  neck  behind.  An  em- 
broidered shirt,  a cravat  of  white  jaconet  tastefully  tied,  a blue 
damask  vest,  short  clothes  of  crimson  velvet,  a bright-green  cloth 
jacket  with  large  silver  buttons,  and  shoes  of  embroidered  deerskin 
comprised  his  dress.” 

Davis  said  of  the  Yorba  brothers  that  they  were  “splendid 
looking,  proud,  dignified  in  dress  and  manners,  the  cream  of 
the  country.” 

With  these  quotations  we  have  before  us  a picture  of  Don 


*From  California  Historical  Society  Quarterly , Sept.  1940,  Page  208,  “Vis- 
scher’s  First  Visit  to  California.” 
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Tomas  Yorba.  And  they  must  suffice  for,  so  far  as  known,  no 
portrait  of  him  was  ever  painted. 

Before  turning  to  the  pages  of  Don  Tomas’  account  book, 
which  is  the  occasion  for  this  article,  a glimpse  of  Southern 
California  a hundred  years  ago,  just  at  the  time  the  first  entries 
in  the  store  book  were  entered,  might  not  come  amiss.  California 
was  the  California  pictured  by  Dana  in  his  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast.  Los  Angeles  was  a small  Mexican  village.  There 
was  another  village  at  San  Diego,  and  one  at  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano. Most  of  the  ranchos  had  been  established,  with  Indians 
and  Sonorians  as  vaqueros,  ranch  hands  and  house  servants. 
The  missions  had  been  secularized  and,  in  the  hands  of  admin- 
istrators, were  fast  breaking  up.  Americans  were  drifting  in. 
Vessels  were  bringing  in  trade  goods.  California  was  essentially 
Mexican,  dominated  by  the  Picos,  the  Castros,  the  Carrillos  and 
others  whose  names  are  familiar. 

Between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  were  a few  adobe  ranch 
houses,  each  a center  of  activity,  each  almost  a village  in  itself. 
There  were  rodeos  and  fiestas.  Christenings  and  weddings  were 
times  of  dancing  and  feasting,  with  horse  races  and  feats  of  skill 
on  horseback  marking  every  occasion.  There  was  much  political 
unrest.  The  eyes  of  far-seeing  Americans  were  being  drawn 
toward  the  sparsely  settled,  little  known  California. 

At  his  adobe  rancho  home  on  the  Rio  Santa  Ana,  Don  Tomas 
conducted  a small  store.  There  he  sold  goods  that  came  to 
California  around  the  Horn,  or  from  the  Orient.  Hides  and 
tallow  were  hauled  by  carreta  from  the  rancho  to  San  Pedro 
and  there  traded  to  the  Yankees.  It  was  a time  when  hides  and 
tallow  were  mediums  of  exchange,  perhaps  just  as  commonly 
so  as  were  eggs  in  Southern  California  villages  during  the  hard 
times  of  the  ’90’s.  In  Tomas’  account  book  are  numerous  entries 
showing  where  credit  was  given  on  account  for  “cueros” 
(hides)  and  “botas  de  seba”  (boots  of  tallow.)  The  use  of 
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the  word  “bota”  was  peculiarly  Californian;  the  hide  was 
sewed  up  all  but  a small  entrance  and  when  the  hide  was  poured 
full  of  tallow,  that  entrance  was  also  sewed.  The  shape  of  the 
hide  so  filled  gave  it  the  name  “bota.” 

Let  us  review  some  well  known  facts  concerning  the  Yorbas. 
The  first  to  come  to  California  was  Don  Jose  Antonio,  a Cata- 
lonian volunteer  with  Portola.  After  thirty  years  or  more  of 
service  as  a Spanish  soldier  among  the  missions,  Antonio  (he 
seldom  used  the  full  name  of  Jose  Antonio)  was  retired  and 
with  his  father-in-law,  Don  Juan  Pablo  Grijalva,  who  came  to 
California  with  Anza,  started  a stock  ranch  on  the  Santiago 
creek  and  Santa  Ana  river  in  what  is  now  Orange  County. 
After  Grijalva’s  death,  Yorba  and  his  wife’s  nephew,  Don  Pablo 
Peralta,  in  1810  were  given  a Spanish  land  grant  to  a rancho 
east  and  south  of  the  Santa  Ana  river.  There  the  Yorbas  and 
Peraltas  settled,  built  their  adobes,  planted  fields,  vineyards  and 
fruit  trees,  and  raised  cattle,  horses,  burros  and  sheep. 

Yorba  died  in  1825,  Peralta  in  1829.  Their  rancho,  finally 
confirmed  by  the  United  States  Land  Commission,  was  not 
divided  until,  under  American  court  decree  in  1867,  it  was 
partitioned  among  the  then  living  heirs  of  both  Yorba  and 
Peralta,  as  represented  by  the  heirs  themselves  or  by  persons 
to  whom  they  had  sold  their  interests. 

After  Yorba  and  Peralta  died,  their  sons  and  daughters,  if 
they  so  desired,  continued  to  live  on  the  rancho,  in  separate 
adobes,  if  that  pleased  them,  raising  cattle  under  separate  brands 
and  growing  crops  along  the  Santa  Ana  river  on  fields  irrigated 
from  ditches  bearing  river  water.  All  four  of  the  first  Yorba’s 
sons,  Jose  Antonio  the  2nd,  Tomas,  Bernardo  and  Teodocio, 
were  established  on  the  river  and  on  the  old  rancho.  Bernardo, 
in  1834,  was  given  a grant  to  the  Rancho  Canon  de  Santa  Ana, 
north  of  the  river,  and  to  that  place  he  moved  his  family  in 
1834.  Jos^  Antonio  2nd,  Tomas  and  Teodocio  remained  on  the 
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old  rancho,  Jose  Antonio  and  Tomas  dying  there  before  the 
change  of  flag,  Teodocio,  although  with  large  land  holdings  else- 
where, living  there  until  shortly  before  his  death  in  the  ’6o’s.  Jose 
Antonio  and  Tomas  never  had  actual  title  to  land  of  their  own. 
All  of  their  operations  were  on  the  old  rancho,  where  they  were 
established  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  were  heirs  of  Antonio. 

Tomas  Antonio  was  born  at  Monterey,  Dec.  22,  1787,  was 
taken  by  his  parents  to  San  Diego  in  1789,  was  reared  there, 
schooled,  it  is  believed,  by  padres,  until  he  moved  to  the  rancho 
on  the  Santa  Ana  river,  probably  earlier  than  1815  or  1820,  no 
doubt  living  under  his  father’s  roof  and  operating  with  him, 
eventually  having  his  own  herds  and  fields.  He  was  not  married 
until  September,  1834,  at  an  age  that  in  those  days  was  con- 
sidered very  late  in  life.  The  girl  was  Vicenta  Sepulveda,  of 
a well-known  and  still  prominent  California  family.  She  was 
eighteen  years  old.  At  his  death,  Tomas  left  four  living  children, 
Juan,  who  married  Isabel  Serrano  of  El  Toro;  Josefa,  who  mar- 
ried John  Smythe,  long  a leading  citizen  of  Anaheim;  Ramona, 
who  married  her  cousin  Marcos  Yorba  and  after  his  death  Juan 
de  la  Guerra,  who  died  recently,  the  last  survivor  of  California’s 
cavalrymen  of  the  Civil  War;  Jose  Antonio,  who  never  married. 

At  this  point  I will  turn  from  contents  of  the  account  book 
in  order  to  give  a brief  outline  of  the  procedure  that  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  settlement  of  Tomas’  estate.  Some  of  the  facts  are 
pertinent  to  an  understanding  of  the  old  ledger,  as  we  shall  see. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when  Tomas  died  January  30, 
1845,  the  country  was  under  Mexican  rule.  Soon  afterward 
came  the  Americans.  Then  followed  a few  years  during  which 
legal  affairs  in  California  were  in  an  unsettled  state.  Such  things 
as  the  adjustment  of  estates  no  doubt  were  largely  matters  of 
personal  accomplishment,  without  strict  court  jurisdiction.  It 
was  during  that  time  that  Tomas’  estate  was  settled  by  his 
brother,  Bernardo.  That  there  was  no  strict  legal  settlement 
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under  either  Mexican  or  American  law  is  indicated  in  a pro- 
ceeding in  the  Los  Angeles  courts  in  1852. 

In  that  proceeding  Judge  Benjamin  Hayes  filed  with  the  court 
an  affidavit  signed  by  Vicenta,  widow  of  Tomas,  who  in 
February,  1847,  had  married  Ramon  Carrillo,  well-known  figure 
in  California  history.  The  effort  of  the  attorney  was  to  set 
forth  in  the  American  court  a distinction  between  his  client’s 
property  and  that  of  her  four  minor  children,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  making  a report  to  the  court  of  her  guardianship 
of  the  children.  Papers  having  to  do  with  guardianships  of  the 
minors  during  the  ’50’s  are  to  be  found  among  the  oldest  probate 
records  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Nos.  43  and  47,  located  in  the 
files  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  door  into  the  old  records 
room  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Hall.  Early  in  the  decade,  Vicenta 
seems  to  have  relinquished  guardianship.  Among  guardians  there- 
after were  B.  D.  Wilson  and  Juan  Maria  Sepulveda,  brother 
of  Vicenta.  In  1857,  Vicenta  alleged  that  Sepulveda  did  not 
care  to  take  the  time  to  round  up  about  300  head  of  guardian- 
ship cattle  scattered  over  the  Santa  Ana  area,  and  she  asked 
that  her  husband,  Ramon  Carrillo,  be  made  guardian.  Interesting 
as  those  proceedings  may  be,  this  paper  must  confine  itself  to 
some  few  of  the  representations  found  in  the  files  that  have 
to  do  with  the  account  book. 

First,  as  Exhibit  A appears  the  will  of  Tomas  Yorba,  in 
Spanish,  copied  in  Judge  Hayes’  handwriting.  That  Vicenta 
never  liked  the  will  is  made  quite  plain  in  her  affidavit.  She 
declared  that  at  the  time  it  was  written,  her  husband  was  so 
ill  that  he  did  not  comprehend  what  he  was  doing,  else  he  would 
have  given  recognition  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Tomas 
Yorba  property  was  accumulated  after  the  couple’s  marriage 
in  1834  and  that  he  would  not  have  willed  away  her  portion 
as  well  as  his  own.  Specifically,  the  affidavit  points  out  that  the 
adobe  house  and  certain  adobe  walls  around  vineyards  and 
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orchards  were  built  during  their  married  life,  the  house  at  a 
cost  of  $3200  and  the  walls  $500,  for  which  she  asked  a reduc- 
tion in  accounting  $1850.  Whether  she  was  allowed  this  claim 
does  not  appear. 

The  will  has  some  unusual  and  interesting  features.  One  is 
that  it  was  never  signed.  The  stricken  Tomas  was  unable  to 
sign.  The  description  of  his  house  as  one  of  eighteen  rooms, 
partly  roofed  with  boards  and  partly  with  thatch,  is  interesting 
for  the  reason  that  roofs  of  board,  instead  of  brea  (tar)  and 
tile,  were  not  at  all  common  in  the  ’40’s.  Possibly,  Tomas  got 
the  lumber  from  Juan  Bandini’s  mill  in  the  San  Bernardino 
mountains,  which  mill  later  was  owned  by  Bernardo  Yorba. 

The  will,  in  great  detail,  sets  forth  Tomas’  devotion  to  the 
Holy  Catholic  faith,  instructs  that  he  be  buried  in  the  Mission 
San  Gabriel  shrouded  in  the  habit  of  St.  Francis.  Further,  a 
translation  reads:  “With  respect  to  masses  and  expenditures 
of  my  burial  coming  from  the  fifth  part  of  my  property,  I 
leave  this  to  the  disposal  of  my  testamentary  executor,  and  the 
balance  left  of  this  fifth  I leave  to  my  son  Juan.”  It  is  under 
this  provision,  no  doubt,  that  sums  were  spent  by  various 
creditors  of  the  estate  for  masses,  as  will  later  be  shown. 

It  is  declared  in  the  will  that  Tomas  was  married  to  Dona 
Vicenta  Sepulveda,  legitimate  daughter  of  Dn.  Francisco  Sepul- 
veda and  Dona  Ramona  Serrano,  of  which  matrimony,  says  the 
will,  there  were  five  children,  Juan,  aged  10;  Guadalupe,  who 
died  at  3;  Jose  Antonio,  6;  Josefa,  4,  and  Ramona,  2. 

Quoting:  “Moreover,  I declare  that  my  wife  did  not  bring 
any  dowry  to  the  union,  but  I state  she  has  helped  me  to  work. 
I declare  that  I have  given  my  wife  certain  jewels  of  value  in 
pledge  of  marriage.  I do  not  remember  the  number  nor  the 
price,  but  they  should  remain  in  her  possession  because  they 
were  given  to  her. 
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“I  declare  that  I have  according  to  calculation  about  3,000 
beef  cattle,  900  ewes  with  the  corresponding  rams,  three  herds 
of  mares,  about  100,  it  appears,  with  their  respective  jacks,  3 
burros,  besides  nearly  21  broken  horses,  7 broken  mules  and 
12  running,  and  lastly  those  that  may  be  of  horses  and  mules 
with  my  brand  but  legally  salable. 

“I  declare  that  I have  the  part  which  corresponds  to  me  as 
heir  of  my  father  in  the  lands  of  Middle  Santa  Ana  and  Lower 
Santa  Ana,  known  as  pertaining  to  the  Yorbas,  having  in  Middle 
Santa  Ana  an  adobe  house  in  part  roofed  with  boards  and  in 
part  with  cane,  divided  into  18  rooms,  including  the  soap  fac- 
tory. Also  I declare  that  I have  two  vineyards  enclosed  with 
walls,  which  are  covered  with  bearing  vines,  and  there  are  some 
fruit  trees,  besides  there  is  a greater  extension  of  lands  with 
cultivated  crops.” 

Tomas  then  names  Bernardo  as  chief  executor,  and  Bernardo’s 
son,  Raymundo,  as  second  executor.  He  revokes  all  other  wills 
and  asks  the  judge  of  the  first  instance,  Don  Vicente  Sanchez, 
to  authorize  the  present  instrument.  Instead  of  a signature  there 
appears,  as  translated,  the  following: 

“As  making  the  foregoing  effective,  I,  Citizen  Vicente  San- 
chez, first  alcalde  and  judge  of  the  first  instance  in  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  certify  and  attest  that  the  present  testamentary 
maker  came  before  me  and  that  the  maker,  Don  Tomas  Antonio 
Yorba,  although  ill,  is  found  to  be  sound  in  mind  and  of  natural 
understanding,  carried  it  into  effect  by  executing  it  before  the 
witnesses  had  in  the  persons  of  Citizens  Ramon  Aguilar  and 
Ignacio  Coronel,  the  writers  being  the  residents,  Bautista  Mutriel 
and  Mariano  Martinez,  the  28th  of  January,  1845.  The  maker 
did  not  sign  because  physically  incapacitated  but  it  was  signed 
in  his  name  by  Don  Juan  Bandini  at  his  request  and  entreaty. 
Signatures:  Juan  Bandini,  Vicente  Sanchez;  assistants,  Ramon 
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Aguilar,  Ignacio  Coronel,  Juan  Gallardo;  writers,  Juan  B. 
Mutriel,  Mariano  Martinez.”  (This  Mutriel  no  doubt  was  the 
French  sailor,  Jean  Baptiste  Mutrel,  who  came  in  1829.) 

Tomas  died  January  30;  it  will  be  noted  that  the  will  was 
dated  January  28. 

Having  set  forth  the  will  under  which  Tomas’  estate  was 
administered,  we  can  now  turn  to  the  account  book,  every  word 
of  which  is  in  Spanish.  When  Bernardo  took  charge,  he  found 
that  Tomas  possessed  not  only  herds,  vineyards  and  cultivated 
fields  but  also  a frontier  California  store.  Owing  Tomas  were 
numerous  accounts,  for  Tomas  had  been  selling  a lot  of  goods 
on  credit.  Not  only  had  he  been  selling  goods  on  credit  but 
also  he  had  been  letting  friends  have  “plata,”  which  means  silver. 
Nowhere  is  there  any  evidence  that  he  was  charging  interest, 
strikingly  different  from  the  2 and  3 per  cent  per  month  that 
prevailed  in  California  ten  years  later. 

First  inspection  of  the  old  account  book  will  lead  almost 
anyone  to  believe  that  it  was  actually  kept  by  Tomas  Yorba, 
or  by  somebody  for  him.  Closer  study,  however,  indicates  that 
all  of  it  or  a large  part  of  it  was  assembled,  possibly  from  other 
records,  by  Bernardo  Yorba  in  his  efforts  to  get  at  balances 
due  Tomas  at  the  time  of  death.  My  own  belief  is  that  part 
of  it  was  kept  by  Tomas,  and  that  Bernardo  had  the  accounts 
checked  and  re-written  in  this  same  book.  Some  of  the  pages, 
first  written  to  cover  years  of  1841,  1842  and  1843,  have  been 
totaled  and  brought  into  pages  to  cover  the  period  down  to 
January,  1845,  when  Tomas  died. 

However  that  may  be,  the  interesting  points  uncovered  have 
to  do  with  the  charges  that  were  made  by  Tomas  for  the  things 
that  he  sold  in  his  adobe  store.  The  term  “dry  goods”  may  not 
have  been  invented  and  in  use  in  California  at  that  time,  but 
certain  it  is  that  dry  goods  as  we  know  them  were  the  principal 
commodities  handled  by  Tomas.  Indianilla,  manta,  lienza,  hilo, 
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liston,  colita,  mascada,  percala,  pano,  are  words  that  appear 
many  times,  manta  as  often  as  any.  The  dictionary  says  manta 
means  blanket;  in  California  it  undoubtedly  meant  a cotton 
cloth.  Indianilla,  appearing  in  nearly  every  account,  is  a printed 
cotton.  There  was  no  lack  of  what  we  in  those  days  know  as 
“wet”  goods,  for  one  of  the  most  frequent  items  listed  is 
aguardiente,  which  is  plain  Spanish  for  brandy.  “Aguardiente” 
and  “mas  aguardiente”  appear  time  and  again,  as  will  appear 
later  in  this  review.  Grocery  items,  excepting  sugar,  appear 
almost  not  at  all.  Once  in  a while  there  will  be  “frijoles.”  Sugar 
seems  to  have  been  sold  in  large  quantities  only.  Men  in  the 
servant  class  were  seemingly  not  buying  sugar.  Vicente  Sanchez, 
Teodocio  Yorba,  Bernardo  Yorba  and  Encamacion  Sepulveda 
were  buyers  of  sugar.  These  sales  are  by  the  “tercio,”  and  a 
“tercio”  in  California  might  have  been  just  what  a “tercio”  in 
parts  of  Mexico  is  today.  That  is,  a bale.  No  doubt  it  was 
brown  sugar,  which  could  be  packed  into  a bale,  encased  in 
fiber  sacks,  varying,  perhaps,  a few  pounds  in  weight.  This 
interpretation  was  given  to  me  by  C.  E.  Roberts  of  Santa  Ana, 
who  for  years  was  a nurse  in  the  Quaker  missionary  service 
in  Mexico.  “Azucar  terciado”  in  Mexico  means  brown  sugar. 
From  the  “tercio”  items,  charges  like  the  following  appear: 


p. 

R. 

un  tercio  asucar  con  6 @ 21# 

a 

7$ 

48 

I 

1 tercio  asucar  con  6 @ 19# 

a 

$7 

47 

2 

1 tercio  de  asuca  7 @ 3# 

a 

7 

43 

I am  reminded  of  the  fact  that  J.  E.  Parker,  who  in  1871,  arrived 
at  Orange  as  a boy,  told  me  that  Californians  used  to  gather 
for  fiestas  at  the  Francisco  Rodriguez  adobe,  located  about  a 
mile  and  a half  west  of  Orange,  and  that  the  greatest  treat  of 
the  occasion  was  a cask  of  sugar  into  which  the  celebrants 
dipped  as  long  as  it  lasted. 
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In  order  to  present  an  adequate  picture  of  the  contents  of 
the  account  book,  let  us  first  take  consideration  of  accounts 
kept  against  employees.  There  are  several  of  them,  most  ex- 
tensive being  those  of  Gabriel  Garcia,  Patricio  Bonella,  Leandre 
el  Indio,  Silvestre,  (who  it  developed  in  the  guardianship  account 
was  Silvestre  Caneda),  and  Gabino  Aguilar. 

The  scale  of  pay  usually  provided  was  8 pesos  per  month, 
sometimes  with  soap  and  a bullock  added,  but  there  was  one 
boy,  Jose  Antonio  Ruiz,  who  on  Oct.  17,  1843,  went  to  work 
for  Tomas  at  3 pesos  per  month  to  pay  on  the  account  owed 
by  his  father,  Martin  Ruiz.  While  the  “hijo”  was  at  work  several 
items  were  added  to  the  account,  including  “pantalones,  2 
pesos”;  shoes,  3 pesos;  6 varas  of  “manta  blanca”  (white  cotton 
cloth)  at  6 reales,  4 pesos  and  4 reales;  total,  24  pesos  and  5 reales. 
The  boy’s  mother,  Catarina  Lisalde  de  Ruiz,  came  in  on  July  4, 
1844,  with  12  hides  which  were  accepted  on  the  account  at  14 
reales  per  hide,  leaving  still  owing  Tomas  on  that  date  7 pesos 
and  2 reales. 

The  account  of  Gabriel  Garcia  is  here  presented  as  a sample 
of  accounts  against  “servientes.”  Before  inspecting  it  further 
at  this  time,  let  us  see  what  can  be  found  about  this  Garcia. 
The  Padron  census  of  1836  as  reprinted  by  the  Historical 
Society  of  Southern  California  in  1936  shows  Gabriel  Garcia 
living  at  Rancho  Santa  Ana.  He  was  then  3 3 years  old,  a native 
of  Los  Angeles,  a ranchero  by  occupation,  married  to  Benedita 
Feliz  de  Garcia,  aged  20,  native  of  Santa  Barbara,  with  three 
Garcia  children,  Juan  Jose,  aged  6,  Jose  de  la  Luz,  4,  and  Anto- 
nio Maria,  1. 

These  are  but  commonplace  facts  compared  to  the  one  big 
event  that  is  known  concerning  Garcia.  Garcia  was  one  of  those 
Californian  patriots  who  rode  south  with  General  Andres  Pico 
and  Leonardo  Cota  to  meet  the  forces  of  General  Kearney, 
marching  westward  from  Santa  Fe.  In  the  battle  of  San  Pasqual, 
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it  will  be  remembered  by  those  familiar  with  that  engagement, 
horses  hitched  to  a howitzer  ran  away,  and  the  three  Americans 
with  the  gun  were  lanced  by  Californians,  one  of  the  three 
being  killed,  the  others  wounded.  Garcia,  in  all  accounts,  is 
designated  as  the  horseman  who  killed  the  one  who  perished. 

In  May,  1841,  or  earlier,  Garcia  was  at  work  as  “serviente” 
for  Tomas,  for  a wage  of  8 pesos  per  month  and  one  peso  of 
soap  per  month  and  one  bullock  per  month,  as  plainly  stated 
in  the  heading  of  the  account.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  Garcia 
had  been  charged  with  1 1 5 pesos  and  3 reales.  The  items  making 
this  total  are  crowded  upon  one  page  of  the  book.  Most  fre- 
quent items  and  for  the  larger  amounts  are  “indianilla”  and 
“manta.”  Strikingly,  when  compared  with  entries  after  May, 
1843,  covering  two  pages,  there  is  in  the  earlier  account  but 
one  mention  of  aguardiente,  that  being  “Agte.  pagados  a un 
indio,  13  pesos.”  After  May,  1843,  Garcia  bought  much  brandy. 
Who  knows  but  he  may  have  been  one  of  our  first  bootleggers. 

Two  pages  of  the  Garcia  account  as  here  reproduced  started 
with  May  1,  1843.  The  following  translation,  asking  for  allow- 
ances for  errors  due  to  bad  handwriting  and  certain  guesses  in 
interpretation,  is  offered.  (Note:  The  figure  4 can  easily  be 
mistaken  for  6,  and  5 for  9.  When  a word  ended  in  s,  the  writer 
made  a bold  stroke  downward  so  that  the  s looks  like  J.  There 
are  four  handwritings  on  these  two  pages.) 

GABRIEL  GARCIA  ACCOUNT  TRANSLATION 

Gabriel  Garcia  began  to  work  the  first  day  of  May,  1841,  for  a wage 
of  8 pesos  per  month  and  1 peso  of  soap  per  month  and  one  young 
beef  each  month,  and  has  received  in  goods  and  in  silver  the  fol- 
lowing: 

First  page.  His  account  was  balanced  on  May  1,  1843 

PESOS  REALES 


He  has  received  in  goods 115  3 

Two  pieces  of  cloth  and  thread 2 2 
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PESOS  REALES 

One  pair  stockings  and  one  knife 2 

One  piece  (or  bolt)  of  cotton  cloth 21 

6 vares  blue  indiana  (cotton  print) 4 

For  thread  and  brandy 

One  liter  more  of  brandy 1 5 

One  sarape  (shawl)  9 

24  pints  more  of  brandy . 18 

One  barrel  more  of  brandy 44 

One  horse  for  the  church 5 

One  pair  shoes  2 4 

For  Don  Alejandro  in  silver 12 

3 varas  of  “gisgo”  for  handkerchiefs 1 7 

6 varas  of  indiana „ 4 4 

10  varas  of  white  cloth 6 2 

On  July  1 one  barrel  sour  wine 50 

For  breeding  jack  “quibar”  7 

42  varas  cloth  at  6 reales 26 

Owes  for  two  horses  of  the  store  and  two 

mares  which  I loan  to  the  Indian ..  Turn 


Second  Page.  Brought  forward 

1 6 pints  of  brandy  at  6 reales  12 

4 varas  Indiana  at  6 reales 3 

One  piece  manta  (44  yds  at  5 reales)  27  4 

10  varas  white  manta  7 4 

14  yards  indiana  9 

Two  pieces  of  cloth  and  one  silk  handkerchief  5 

4 varas  of  black  cloth  7 

2 pairs  of  shoes 6 

Total 413  7 

Wages  are  deducted  counting  from  the  1st 
of  May,  1841,  to  the  8th  of  March,  1845, 
at  the  rate  of  8 pesos  per  month 368 

Remainder 45  7 

I make  a charge  of  16  pesos  for  one  horse 
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PESOS  REALES 

and  two  mares  which  it  turns  out  have 
been  returned  although  they  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  margin (Evidently  16 

charged  for  the  horse  only).  — 

61  7 

Sr.  Gabriel  Garcia  having  paid  back  what  he  owed  the  late  Tomas 
A.  Yorba,  there  remained  the  sum  of  18  pesos,  1 real,  (which) 
was  paid  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1845. 

Bernardo  Yorba 

Tomas  carried  accounts  on  his  books  against  all  three  of  his 
brothers.  In  later  years,  if  not  at  that  time,  Bernardo  had  a store 
of  his  own  on  his  Rancho  San  Antonio  (later  called  Rancho 
Canon  de  Santa  Ana).  Teodocio  bought  dry  goods  frequently. 
The  eldest  of  the  four  brothers,  Jose  Antonio  the  2nd,  appears 
in  the  accounts.  At  least,  the  name  Jose  Antonio  Yorba  is 
there.  Some  or  all  of  the  Jose  Antonio  transactions  prob- 
ably belonged  to  Jose  Antonio,  the  3d,  an  active  ranchero 
of  that  period,  who  with  his  brothers,  Ramon  and  Miguel, 
became  long-time  prominent  residents  of  San  Juan  Capistrano. 

Before  entering  into  a consideration  of  Bernardo’s  account, 
which  offers  much  of  interest,  the  page  showing  charges  against 
Ramon  and  Miguel,  sons  of  Jose  Antonio,  the  2d,  can  be  briefly 
portrayed.  Their  last  name  does  not  appear.  Their  purchases 
are  confined  almost  entirely  to  cloth,  such  as  2 1 varas  of  “manta,” 
at  4 reales,  making  10  pesos  and  4 reales;  44  varas  “mas  manta 
landa”  (possibly  being  “lana”  for  wool),  22  pesos;  “una  piesa 
manta  fina,”  19  pesos;  “una  piesa  indianilla,”  17  pesos.  The 
“suma”  (total)  was  105  pesos.  Credited  were  three  items,  as 
they  appear: 


Abono  pr.  el  Sr.  Patricio.. 10  p. 

Una  bota  sebo,  n @ S#  @ 12 17  p. 

total  resta  78  p. 


Historical  Society  of  Southern  California 
Abono  en  mesas  segun  el  Recibo  del  Padre  Visente 50  p.  7 r. 

Resta  27  p.  1 r. 

{Signed:) 

Bernardo  Yorba 

Thus,  as  will  appear  later  in  this  article,  credit  was  given  for 
masses  paid  for  by  Ramon  Yorba. 

When  Bernardo  as  executor  came  to  adjusting  his  own  ac- 
count with  the  estate  of  his  brother,  he  used  great  care  to  see 
that  everything  was  thoroughly  inspected  by  others.  One  page 
of  Bernardo’s  account  is  reproduced  in  this  Quarterly.  It  will 
be  noted  that  signatures,  accompanied  by  rubrics,  have  been 
affixed  on  that  page  by  Coronel,  Valdez,  Sanchez,  Guerra  and 
Manzo.  One  might  guess  that  Guerra  and  Manzo  were  employed 
as  bookkeeping  experts— but  that  is  a guess.  Written  into  the 
top  of  the  page  is  the  notation,  which  translated,  says:  “This 
has  no  value  whatever  since  all  the  charges  are  included  in 
previous  totals.” 

The  final  accounting  as  between  Bernardo,  the  executor,  and 
Bernardo,  the  brother,  covers  two  pages.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
that  Bernardo  seemed  to  have  a taste  for  color,  and,  if  one  may 
so  conclude,  that  his  favorite  color  was  blue.  “Una  piesa  coleta 
asul”  appears  twice,  the  fourth  item  from  the  bottom  is  some- 
thing blue,  and  there  is  a charge  for  “tres  mascadas  de  colores.” 
One  wonders  what  was  the  color  of  the  32  varas  of  “gasa”  at 
1 peso  per  vara;  the  dictionary  gives  “gasa”  as  embroidered 
muslin. 

Among  the  items  are  two  pieces  of  “imperial”  for  26  pesos, 
and  “una  piesa  panitos,”  5 pesos,  which  was,  I believe,  a small 
woolen  cloth,  probably  a piece  of  pantaloon  cloth.  Far  more 
important  than  the  individual  items  is  the  fact  that  the  total 
charged  against  Bernardo  was  553  pesos  and  3 reales,  which 
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seems  to  be  no  small  account  in  anybody’s  frontier  country 
store.  As  against  that  as  “abono”  (credit)  are  three  items  only: 
one  of  22  pesos  for  what  appears  to  have  been  the  services  of 
Gabino  Aguilar,  13  pesos  and  4 reales  for  “una  bota  de  sebo,” 
and  2 pesos  for  a hide.  That  left  509  pesos  and  3 reales.  Then 
there  appears  the  following  “nota,”  which  translated  says: 

“On  this  date,  I present  the  aforementioned  account  with 
your  brother,  and  there  is  a balance  of  141  pesos,  5 !4  reales,  and 
while  it  is  not  in  this  book,  it  seemed  fitting  to  subtract  368 
pesos  and  1 Vi  reales  as  received,  which  I presented  and  it  was 
approved.”  This  “nota”  is  signed  by  Manzo  and  Guerra,  each 
with  his  superbly  executed  rubric.  (This  Manzo  was  probably 
Juan,  who  made  an  inventory  of  the  missions.)  Since  it  was  not 
in  this  old  book,  there  is  no  way  of  telling  what  charges  Ber- 
nardo had  against  his  brother’s  estate,  but  evidently  they  were 
“approved,”  possibly  by  the  widow  Vicenta.  With  this  reduc- 
tion, Bernardo  still  owed  141  pesos  and  1 !4  reales.  As  will  appear 
later,  Bernardo  paid  off  that  entire  sum  in  masses  said  for  the 
soul  of  his  departed  brother. 

The  credit  given  for  the  services  of  Gabino  Aguilar  is  similar 
to  other  such  credits,  by  which  one  may  be  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  some  of  these  laborers  were  bound  to  a ranchero 
and  were  loaned  to  other  rancheros. 

That  Tomas  had  loaned  several  well-known  Californians 
various  sums  of  money  in  silver  is  shown  on  a page  of  the 
book,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Plata  qe.  tengo  emprestado,  Asabier 


Dn  Ml.  Garfias  150  p. 

Dn  Ml.  Domingues 100  p. 

En  Los  Angeles 10  p. 

2 vs.  rasa v 7 p. 


Dn.  Tiburcio  Tapia 
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El  Meastro  Nicolas  en  plata 30  p. 

Teodocia  Yorva  en  plata 50  p. 

Dn.  Pio  Pico,  un  reboso  de  pas  40  p. 

Dn.  Juan  Forster 52  p. 

Dn.  Ygnacio  Coronel  26  p.  4 r. 

Juan  Gallardo  100  p. 

Fernando  Sepulveda  100  p. 

Ramon  Yorva 100  p. 


At  the  bottom  of  the  page,  separate  from  the  above  list  appears: 
Abono  de  Man’l.  Garfias  90  p.  This  “9”  may  be  a “5.” 

Among  these  distinguished  creditors,  Pio  Pico’s  position  in 
California’s  history  calls  for  further  mention  of  Pio’s  account. 
There  is  a page  in  the  book  on  which  appears  this  in  Spanish: 
“Dn.  Pio  Pico  owes  J.  A.  Y.  upon  his  orders  on  which  was 
paid  in  silver,  35  pesos.  For  one  reboso,  40  pesos.  For  another 
reboso,  18  pesos.  For  another  blue  reboso  25  pesos.  For  one 
black  reboso,  20  pesos.”  All  of  these  items  are  crossed  out  ex- 
cepting “pr.  un  reboso,  40  p.”  which  appears  as  “in  reboso  de 
pas”  in  the  list  given  herewith. 

There  is  one  brief  item  that  reads:  “Jose  del  Carmen  Lugo 
owes  for  20  sheep  which  I sent  him  with  Geronimo  April  7, 
1843.”  Since  Lugo  was  one  of  the  best  known  landowners  of 
Southern  California  and  well  able  to  pay  one  wonders  why 
that  debt  was  not  paid  during  Tomas  lifetime,  and  again  why 
that  charge  continued  unsettled  as  late  as  1852,  as  will  be  shown 
later  in  Vicenta’s  guardianship  report.  May  be  the  sheep  were 
too  old?  May  be  Geronimo  and  the  sheep  perished  on  the  way? 
Quien  sabe! 

An  old  account,  rewritten  on  another  page  in  a more  legible 
hand,  shows  a starting  charge  against  Martin  Olvera  to  be 
2 rebosos  at  6 pesos  each  delivered  on  Olvera’s  order  to  Rosario 
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Aguilar.  A “libre”  (pound)  of  tobacco  is  down  for  i peso 
and  a barrel  of  wine  for  19  pesos.  Sugar,  seldom  sold  by  Tomas 
in  small  quantities,  is  down  twice,  each  time  4 libres  at  4 reales 
per  “libre.”  Total  bought  was  122  pesos,  7 reales,  and  total 
credit,  mostly  hides,  is  39  pesos,  2 reales,  leaving  “a  mi  favor” 
83  pesos,  5 reales,  “cuyo  saldo  se  pagara  con  una  libranza  papr 
Don  Guillermo  Horrand  tan  luego  como  venga  de  Monterrey, 
Sta.  Anna  Marzo  18  de  1844.”  (“which  balance  will  be  paid 
with  a draft  made  out  to  William  Horrand  as  soon  as  he  arrives 
from  Monterey.  Santa  Ana,  March  18,  1844”). 

A distinguished  customer  was  Dn.  Ygnacio  Coronel.  It  is 
determined  on  a page  of  the  account  book  that  the  charge  of 

26  pesos  and  4 reales  against  him  was  for  one  piece  of  imperial, 
18  pesos,  and  one  piece  of  manta  8 pesos  and  4 reales. 

Vicente  Sanchez  figures  on  a number  of  pages.  Not  only  is 
there  a long  account  against  him,  but  also  he  appears  evidently 
as  a witness  to  the  correctness  of  the  account  of  Bernardo 
Yorba.  Interesting,  too,  is  a single  page  that  tells  its  own  little 
story.  One  may  judge  that  Sanchez,  perhaps  as  alcalde,  was 
called  on  to  settle  a dispute.  If  so,  here  is  his  verdict,  signed 
“Vte.  Sanchez”  with  his  intricate  rubric: 

Translation:  “The  contract  which  the  deceased  Tomas  A. 
Yorva  had  with  Mariano  Martines  to  cut  wood  and  saw  it,  the 
said  Martines  shall  continue  on  shares  of  one-half,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  executor  and  heirs,  which  said  agreement 
states  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  contract  must  take  place  at 
this  rancho.” 

The  Vicente  Sanchez  account  is  an  important  feature  in  the 
old  book.  The  two  pages  of  final  account  are  written  mostly 
by  an  excellent  penman.  There  are  some  additions  in  other  hands, 
one  of  them  Bernardo’s  and  a balance  is  struck  “Staa.  Ana  Mzo 

27  de  1845,”  by  which  it  is  shown  that  Sanchez  on  that  date 
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owed  1 13  pesos  and  6 reales.  Then  at  the  bottom  is  this  im- 
portant notation: 

Magador  a la  Testimentaria 
Abrengo  de  Da.  Visenta  Sepulveda 
Juan  Ma.  Sepulveda. 

Juan  Maria  Sepulveda’s  rubric  is  one  of  which  he  could  have 
been  and  no  doubt  was,  proud.  The  account,  as  thus  shown, 
was  paid  not  to  Bernardo  as  executor  but  “to  the  heirs  at  the 
request  of  Doha  Vicenta.” 

Among  the  items  “debe”  is  one  of  “1  psa.  Manta  de  40  yardas, 
18  pesos,”  interesting  for  the  fact  that  here  for  the  first  time 
we  find  the  measurement  of  “yardas”  instead  of  “varas.”  The 
American  influence  was  surely  at  hand.  One  wonders  if  there 
was  not  a temptation  for  a sharp  merchant  to  buy  the  “yarda” 
of  36  inches  and  sell  by  the  “vara”  of  33  inches.  Here,  too,  we 
find  things  being  sold  by  the  dozen. 

Here  are  a few  of  the  Sanchez  items,  some  of  them  unusual: 


P R 

A un  sirviente  sugo  por  su  orden  4 vs.  pana 3 

(To  his  servant  by  his  order  4 varas  cloth) 

12  panuilas  (handkerchiefs)  5 

1 dosena  medias  (1  doz.  stockings)  9 

1 dosena  cuchillas  (1  doz.  knives)  7 

1 mascada  negra  (1  black  kerchief)  2 4 

1 psa.  lienso  de  lino  (strip  of  linen)  15 

1 psa.  bastas  (packsaddle)  2 4 

1 resma  papel  ( 1 ream  of  paper)  3 

1 punta  de  arada  (plow  point)  4 

1 tercio  de  arras  (rice)  4 5 


un  par  de  ruedas  para  carreta  (pair  of  wheels  for  cart)  5 

The  sale  of  a plow  point  is  indeed  striking.  It,  too,  marks  the 
coming  of  American  influence.  Yet,  just  below  it  is  a charge 
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for  “ruedas  para  carreta,”  which  shows  that  the  country  was 
still  very  much  in  the  old  ways  of  life,  as  indeed  it  was  for 
years  afterward. 

The  total  of  Sanchez’  purchases  was  690  pesos  and  7 reales. 
On  the  “haber”  side  of  the  account  are  eight  items  of  credit, 


as  follows: 

P R 

202  @ 5#  sebo  (tallow)  @ 1 pesos  4 reales 303  2 

7 cueros  de  res  at  2 pesos  14 

1 libra  pita  (1  pound  of  twine)  2 4 

Del  Senor  Maron 4 4 

Ma’s  a ni  q.  quade  debienda  2 

Pr.  Dn.  Tiburcio  Tapia  78  4 

24  Cuerros  de  reses  (cattle  hides)  48 

88  @ 14#  sebo  a rason  de  14  reales 132  6 

The  total  still  owing  was 1 1 3 6 


Tomas  had  customers  not  only  among  land  owners,  including 
Vicente  Sanchez,  Juan  Pacific  Ontiveras,  Santiago  E.  Argiiello, 
Juan  Osuna,  Juan  Pablo  Peralta,  Emigdio  Vejar,  Jose  del  Carmen 
Lugo,  Juan  Avila,  Fernando  Sepulveda,  Jose  A.  Serrano,  but 
among  laborers  and  workers  of  various  lines  of  endeavor. 

One  of  them  was  Brijido  “el  zapatero,”  who  despite  his  trade 
was  on  the  books  for  “un  par  de  zapatos”  for  3 pesos.  Perhaps, 
Brijido’s  skill  was  confined  to  cowhide  sandals  and  mending; 
if  so,  he  may  have  bought  from  Tomas  a really  good  pair  of 
shoes,  probably  brought  around  the  Horn.  He  also  was  down 
for  1 peso  and  1 real  for  a cut  of  sole  leather  and  thread;  6 varas 
of  “liensa”  (strips  of  linen)  at  16  reales  per  vara;  three  mascadas 
(silk  kerchiefs)  at  3 pesos,  4 reales;  2 bottles  and  1 pint  of 
brandy  for  4 pesos  and  2 reales;  for  that  which  was  given  him 
by  Vicenta  in  silver,  2 pesos,  and  in  soap  1 real. 

Brandy  and  soap,  but  mostly  brandy,  are  almost  the  only 
items  in  the  25  pesos  charged  against  Timoteo  “el  tegedor”  (the 
weaver).  He  worked  out  22  pesos,  as  shown  in  Ygnacio  Cor- 
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onel’s  handwriting.  He  owed  i peso  for  three  measures  of  corn. 

Jose  A.  “el  borregero”  (sheepherder)  is  down  for  ten  items 
of  brandy  from  4 reales  up  to  14  pesos  and  2 reales,  which 
was  the  charge  for  19 1/2  cuartillas  (pints)  of  the  drink  that  made 
the  sheepherder’s  life  less  lonesome.  He  did  buy,  beside  brandy, 
3 varas  of  manta  at  6 reales,  and  “un  pano  en  el  mes  de  Octobre,” 
for  6 pesos,  which  would  look  as  though  Jose  was  fitting  himself 
out  with  his  winter’s  trousers. 

Juan  Jose,  “el  Sonorino,”  paid  his  account  in  hides.  “El  Niofito 
of  San  Gabriel”  bought  22  pesos  worth  of  indianilla,”  “panos” 
and  “manta”;  he  was  no  drinking  man,  for  there  is  not  a charge 
for  “aguardiente.” 

“Indito”  Nicolas  seems  to  have  worked  out  by  the  month 
his  debt  for  “manta,”  thread  and  2 pesos  in  silver.  There  are 
perhaps  a score  of  similar  accounts. 

Then  there  is  a check  up  against  Nicasio,  saying  “Nicasio 
owes  9 months  of  work  and  for  13  cuartillas  de  aguardiente, 
13  pesos;  began  work  Mar.  19,  1845.”  Against  “Nicolas,  el 
Indio,  who  owes  three  months,  and  who  began  service  for  the 
deceased  Tomas  Yorba  on  Sept.  11  and  finished  Dec.  11.” 
Against  “Domingo  el  San  Luiseno  who  owes  3 meses  de  trabajo.” 

Another  account  worth  a pause  is  against  Emigdio  Vejar, 
grantee  of  Rancho  Boca  de  la  Playa  at  San  Juan  Capistrano. 
The  name  as  spelled  in  the  book  is  “Emido  Bejar.”  Vejar  is 
charged  with:  “Un  reboso,  3 pesos;  12  medejas  de  seda  negra 
(hanks  of  black  silk)  1 peso,  4 reales;  6 vs.  y media  dril  asul 
(blue  drill)  4 pesos,  7 reales;  2 piesas  indianilla  34  pesos;  1 vs. 
pana  negra,  1 pesos  4 reales;  entregado  a su  serviente  pr.  su 
orden  en  effectos  (delivered  to  his  servant  by  his  order  in 
goods)  10  pesos;  6 panos  at  6 r.,  4 pesos  and  4 reales.  Total 
53  pesos  and  3 reales.  Abono  con  su  serviente  17  cuerros  a 
rason  de  1 p.  6 r.  34  pesos,  7 reales.  Result,  24  pesos  4 reales.” 
The  last  item  for  delivery  of  17  hides  by  Vejar’s  servant  at  the 
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rate  of  i peso  and  6 reales  per  hide  offers  a question.  The  rate 
was  14  reales  per  hide,  and  17  hides  does  not  make  34  pesos 
and  7 reales.  Figure  it  yourself. 

Tomas  had  few  women  customers.  In  fact,  I remember  but 
two,  Ysabel  Sepulveda  and  Encarnacion  Sepulveda,  sisters  of 
Vicenta,  and  sisters,  too,  of  Jose,  Fernando  and  Juan  Maria 
Sepulveda.  Ysabel’s  account,  crossed  off  in  heavy  lines  as  though 
paid,  is  for  the  year  1842,  and  is  for  such  items  as  manto  crudo 
(unbleached  cotton  cloth),  indianino,  lienso  and  pano  fino. 

Encarnacion  was  the  widow  of  Francisco  Avila,  to  whom 
she  was  married  in  1822.  Tomas’  account  with  her  goes  back 
to  the  first  entries  in  the  old  book.  Listings  appear  in  three 
separate  places,  and  each  place  under  a heading  which  includes 
the  words:  “De  cuenta  de  mi  comadre  Encarnacion  Sepulveda,” 
(the  account  of  my  godmother  Encarnacion  Sepulveda).  The 
first  item  charged  Encarnacion,  I judge  in  1843,  is  “siete  mas- 
cadas  blancos  de  seda,  28  pesos  (seven  kerchiefs  of  white  silk). 
The  second  is.  “cuatro  mas  de  colores  a lo  merino,  16  pesos” 
(four  more  of  colors  a lo  merino— the  handwriting  for  the 
word  here  written  as  merino  is  poor  and  the  word  may  not 
be  merino). 

The  final  accounting  against  Encarnacion  includes  “dos 
cuchillas,  2 pesos,”  (2  knives);  una  piesa  manta  blanca,  18 
pesos;  una  piesa  manta  de  44  varas,  18  pesos,  media  @ tobaco, 

6 pesos,  2 reales,”  (stockings  and  tobacco) ; un  tercio  asucar  de 

7 @ 8#,  43  pesos.  The  total  is  181  pesos,  2 reales.  Credited  is 
109  pesos,  4 reales,  the  credit  including  payments  in  “plata” 
(silver);  for  u2  hides  out  of  6 which  I send  in  my  cart,  4 
were  for  silk  handkerchiefs,  and  2 to  this  account,  3 pesos, 
4 reales”;  3 hides  more,  5 pesos,  2 reales;  “al  Sr.  Dn.  Sells,  50 
pesos”;  and  “al  Sr.  Dn.  Tapia,  1 pesos,  6 reales.”  What  the 
transactions  were  with  Selis  and  Tapia  do  not  appear;  the  strik- 
ing thing  in  the  charges  to  those  familiar  with  Spanish  usages 
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is  that  the  word  “Don”  is  applied  to  the  surname  when  it  is 
not  often  used  excepting  when  the  given  name  is  used. 

Now  that  we  have  gone  through  the  old  account  book— and 
not  once  has  a signature  of  Tomas  been  found— and  though  we 
have  necessarily,  for  lack  of  space,  left  scores  of  pages  untouched 
in  this  review,  we  can  again  take  up  Vicenta’s  guardianship 
reports  made  in  1852. 

First,  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  Tomas  Yorba’s  will,  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  proper  masses  were  celebrated  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased  was  put  upon  the  executor, 
Bernardo,  the  cost  to  be  paid  out  of  one-fifth  of  the  estate. 
Evidently,  instead  of  paying  for  the  masses  out  of  cash  on 
hand  in  the  estate,  Bernardo  had  various  creditors  arrange  with 
the  priests  for  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  gave  them  credit. 
The  account  book  itself  shows  but  one  item  of  credit,  that 
being  50  pesos  in  the  Ramon  Yorba  account,  which  amount 
was  shown  for  masses  according  to  the  receipt  of  Padre  Vicente. 
Raymundo  Yorba  seems  never  to  have  taken  part  as  second 
executor. 

After  Bernardo  had  gone  as  far  with  the  settlement  of  the 
estate  as  he  believed  necessary,  he  turned  everything  left  over 
to  Vicenta  for  herself  and  her  minor  children.  Her  report  is 
in  three  divisions,  as  follows: 


Exhibit  (D) 

Jose  Yorba 
Juan  Bandini 
Gabriel  Garcia 
Brigido  Zapatero 


1 . Settled  before  receipt  by  petitioner* 

PESOS  REALES 

Paid  for  masses 268  5 

Paid  by  lumber  for  house.  1274  o 

Paid  by  labor  as  servant 45  7 

Paid  by  labor  as  servant 3 2 1 


*Note:  In  Exhibit  Di,  the  Manuel  Dominguez  mentioned,  no  doubt  is  one 
who  lived  at  Rancho  Canon  de  Santa  Ana,  not  the  Manuel  Dominguez  of 
San  Pedro.  In  Exhibit  D3,  ink  lines  were  drawn  through  the  names  of 
Augustin  Olvera,  Pio  Pico,  Juan  Forster,  Juan  Gallardo,  Fernando  Sepulveda 
and  Ramon  Yorba. 
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Patricio  Bonilla 

Paid  by  labor  as  servant... 

PESOS 

.164 

REALES 

4 

Jose  Antonio  Yorba 

Paid  by  masses.  

- 74 

I 

Emigdio  Vejar. 

Paid  by  masses 

- 24 

4 

Juan  Abila 

Paid  to  Bernardo  Yorba.  .. 

- 47 

1 

Bernardo  Yorba 

Paid  in  masses 

-H1 

5!/2 

Teodosio  Yorba 

Paid  to  Bernardo  Yorba.  .. 

- 5° 

0 

Ignacio  Coronel 

Paid  by  teaching  children. 

. 18 

4 

Manuel  Dominguez 

Paid  by  labor 

.117 

0 

$ 

2.  Paid  to  Petitioner 

2258 

0/2 

Gabino  Aguilar 

- 43 

3 

Vicente  Sanchez 

$80.00  in  money.  

33.06  in  hides 

1 13 

6 

Bruno  Redona 

(Balance  due)  

..  20 

1 

Manuel  Garfias 

..100 

0 

Nicolas  Feliz 

(Balance  due) 

..  20 

0 

$297 

1 

3.  Still  unsettled  or  disposition  unknown 

Jose  A.  Serrano  12  o 

Santiago  E.  Argiiello— denied  8 1 

Juan  Osuna— dead  ; 53  6 

Silvestre  Canedo— dead 89  o 

Jose  del  Carmen  Lugo— 20  sheep 

Vicente  Lugo 4 4 

Teodosio  Yorba— denied  212  2 

Anto.  Ma.  Ruiz 7 2 


$386 


Bruno  Redona— balance  due  23 

Agustin  Olvera 83 

Juan  I.  Contreras 10 

Baltazar  Redona 7 

Pablo  Peralta— dead 67 


7 

sVz 

3 

o 
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PESOS  REALES 

Joaquin  Ortega i o 

Leon  Perez  24  o 

Agustin  Yemsa— not  found  51  o 

Catarina  Verdugo  or  J.  A.  de  la  Guerra 22  4 

Nicolas  Feliz— balance  due  10  o 

Tiburcio  Tapia  30  o 

Pio  Pico— Paid  to  Bernardo  Yorba  40  o 

Juan  Forster— Paid  before  death 52  o 

Juan  Gallardo 100  o 

Fernando  Sepulveda  100  o 

Ramon  Yorba 100  o 

($633.0/2 ) $1108  5/2 


From  a note  appended  to  the  inventario,  it  appears  that  upon 
commencing  to  collect  the  above  amounts,  it  was  found  that 
there  had  been  paid  before  the  death  of  Tomas  Yorba,  the  sum 
of  $1748  and  87 1/2  cts.  This  note  is  dated  April  3rd,  1845. 


Paid  to  Vicenta  Sepulveda 


Augustin  Olvera  

83 

5 54 

Juan  Gallardo  

100 

O 

Fernando  Sepulveda  ... 

Paid  for  Masses 

100 

$283 

O 

5% 

Ramon  Yorba 

$100 

Though  somewhat  removed  from  the  story  of  the  old  account 
book,  I cannot  overlook  the  opportunity  of  presenting  Vicen- 
ta’s  report  of  her  receipts  from  Aug.  25,  1848,  which  seems 
to  be  the  date  Bernardo  turned  the  property  over  to  her,  to 
May  8,  1852. 

First,  her  receipts  from  “property  not  common  or  ganancial” 
(acquired  during  marriage): 
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Exhibit  K 

22  barrels  of  brandy  at  $20.00 $440.00 

25  barrels  of  wine  at  $10.00 250.00 

519  sebo  embotado  648.75 

107  cueros  de  res  160.00 

25  fustes  at  $3.00  (saddle  trees) 75*°° 

5 barrels  of  vinegar  at  $6.00 30.00 

400  fanegas  com  in  field 300.00 

50  fanegas  beans  in  field 62.50 

Goods  received  according  to  inventory 678.37 


Total— $2644.62 


$2644.62 


Property  common  sold  by  Vicenta  Sepulveda 

160  head  of  cattle  at  $17  (deducting  expenses) $2720.00 

50  sheep  at  $5.00  250.00 

3 oxen  at  $30.00 90.00 

93  cattle  at  $16.00  1488.00 

100  barren  cows  exchanged  with  Teodosio  Yorba  at  $16 1600.00 


$6148.00 


$8792.62 

Worthy  of  comment  is  the  fact  that  in  her  sales  of  tallow, 
Vicenta  was  delivering  them  “embotado”;  that  is,  casked.  Evi- 
dently by  that  time  things  had  changed  in  California  to  the 
extent  that  the  old  fashioned  California  way  of  delivering  tallow 
in  hide  “botas”  had  gone  by. 

Changing,  too,  were  values  of  cattle.  A year  after  Vicenta 
reported  her  sales  of  cattle  at  $16  and  $17  per  head,  B.  D.  Wilson 
as  guardian  of  the  four  minors,  he  having  replaced  Vicenta, 
reported  that  he  had  sold  142  steers  3 years  old  and  up,  at  $31 
per  head,  and  200  head  2 years  old  at  $21.50  per  head. 
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It  seems  fitting  to  close  this  article  with  a few  additional 
paragraphs  concerning  Doha  Vicenta  Sepulveda.  There  are 
living  today  scores  of  relatives  and  friends  who  knew  her  well, 
and  without  exception  they  speak  of  her  as  a woman  of  excep- 
tional charm  and  judgment. 

Let  us  refer  again  to  William  Heath  Davis’  book— the  year 
was  1846.  “We  stopped  next  at  the  rancho  of  Santa  Ana,  owned 
by  the  beautiful  and  fascinating  widow  of  Don  Tomas  Yorba. 
. . . She  managed  her  ranch  with  ability.  The  lady  was  one 
of  my  best  customers.  In  June,  1846,  I sold  her  from  $2,000 
to  $3,000  worth  of  goods,  she  having  come  to  the  vessel  at 
San  Pedro  to  buy  them.  Here  we  passed  the  night.  She  also 
insisted  upon  furnishing  us  with  fresh  horses  to  Los  Angeles. . . .” 
She  had  manadas  of  horses  pass  across  the  Santa  Ana  river 
to  pack  the  quicksand.  . . . “Dona  Vicenta,  her  fine  hair 
streaming  over  her  shoulders,  a picture  of  womanly  grace  and 
beauty”  bade  them  farewell.  Davis  bought  several  hundred  dol- 
lars worth  of  brandy  from  her  to  be  transported  to  his  vessel 
at  San  Pedro.  There  was  no  higgling  about  the  price;  she 
quietly  named  it. 

After  her  marriage  to  Ramon  Carrillo  in  February,  1847,  it 
seems  that  Vicenta  continued  in  the  management  of  her  own 
property.  With  her  husband  she  lived  in  the  adobe  home  at 
Olive.  In  1858  she  bought  a tract  of  nearly  18,000  acres  in 
Warner’s  Ranch,  and  for  several  years  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
bands  of  sheep  were  maintained  there,  evidently  under  Ramon’s 
management,  probably  he  also  being  part  owner.  During  the 
Civil  War,  Ramon  did  scouting  for  and  sold  supplies  to  Union 
forces.  During  the  early  ’6o’s,  he  became  involved  in  the 
Rains-Carlisle-Carrillo  feud  during  which  Rains  was  waylaid 
and  murdered.  That  same  fate  came  to  Ramon  in  1864.  The 
story  of  Ramon’s  activities  in  the  Civil  War  and  of  his  death 
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is  nowhere  so  well  and  so  honestly  told  as  we  find  it  told  by 
the  Beatties  in  their  book,  Heritage  of  the  Valley. 

By  the  death  of  Ramon,  Vicenta  was  again  left  a widow, 
this  time  with  a greatly  increased  family  of  children,  some  of 
whom  had  married  and  had  established  homes  of  their  own, 
others  of  whom  were  still  at  home.  Of  her  four  children  by 
Tomas  Yorba,  one  only,  Jose  Antonio,  never  married.  Juan 
married  Ysabel  Serrano,  daughter  of  Jose,  of  El  Toro,  at  San 
Juan  Capistrano  mission  July  13,  1854.  In  1856  Josefa  married 
John  S.  Smythe  in  a great  wedding  in  Los  Angeles.  Ramona 
was  wed  to  her  cousin,  Marcos  Yorba,  son  of  Bernardo.  Of 
her  several  children,  two  were  living  when  Marcos  died  in 
1892,  one  being  Mrs.  Vicenta  Vejar  of  Pomona,  the  other 
later  becoming  Mrs.  Rosa  Locke.  In  1896,  Ramona  married  Juan 
de  la  Guerra,  whose  death  recently  signalled  the  passing  of  the 
last  member  of  California’s  Native  Cavalry  of  the  Civil  War. 

To  Vicenta’s  motherhood,  Ramon  had  added  three  sons  and 
five  daughters.  Of  these  Jose  Ramon  became  a lifetime  resident 
of  Yorba.  His  children  included  Miss  Esperanza  Carrillo,  today 
well  known  educator  and  historian  of  Hollywood,  vice-president 
of  the  recently  organized  Folklore  Society  of  California,  and 
Mrs.  Ellen  Reeves  of  Yorba.  The  second  son,  Clodromio,  was 
long  a resident  of  Santa  Ana,  where  today  a son,  Charles  C., 
is  court  interpreter.  The  third  son,  Garibaldo  (this  spelling  is 
correct),  born  at  Warner’s  Ranch,  became  a well-known  cattle- 
man and  ranch  superintendent  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  and  El 
Toro.  His  widow  lives  at  Tustin.  The  daughters,  with  their  mar- 
ried names,  were  Maria  Ygnacia  Harris,  Encarnacion  (Chapeta) 
Richards,  Natalia  Rimpau,  Felicidad  Kirby  and  Edelfrida 
Alvarado. 

Vicenta’s  extensive  ranching  at  Warner’s  Ranch  ended  in 
1870,  which  year  marked  her  removal  to  Anaheim,  where  she 
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lived,  an  honored  resident,  loved  and  admired  by  those  who 
knew  her.  In  her  last  years  her  home  was  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Adolph  Rimpau.  Death  came  to  her  May  8,  1907.  The 
record  in  the  courthouse  gives  her  age  at  death  as  94  years, 
1 month,  1 5 days,  which  would  have  fixed  her  birth  as  March 
25,  1813.  That  is  interesting  for  the  reason  that  the  Padron  of 
1836  gives  her  age  as  20,  with  Tomas  at  49,  while  the  United 
States  census  of  1850  has  her  age  then  as  31,  with  Ramon 
Carrillo’s  age  as  28.  Obviously,  the  ages  recorded  for  Vicenta 
do  not  agree.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  correct  date  of  her 
birth,  certain  it  is  that  Vicenta  during  her  long  life  saw  much 
of  California’s  eventful  life. 

She  was  born  in  Los  Angeles  when  it  was  a Spanish  village, 
when  the  missions  were  at  their  best,  when  there  were  hardly 
a half  dozen  Spanish  ranchos  operating  in  this  end  of  the  state. 
She  saw  the  disintegration  of  the  missions.  She  entered  rancho 
life  as  a bride  in  1834,  just  as  the  Mexican  ranchos  were  starting 
upon  their  most  rapid  period  of  development.  She  was  living 
on  the  Rio  Santa  Ana  when  the  Americans  under  Commodore 
Stockton  camped  between  her  home  and  the  river.  A story 
she  told  in  her  old  age  was  that  sheep  from  her  flocks  and  wine 
from  her  cellar  were  commandeered  by  Stockton’s  men,  and 
never  paid  for.  She  was  herself  a ranchero  of  consequence  for 
well  over  a third  of  a century.  She  went  through  the  great 
drouth  of  the  middle  ’6o’s.  She  saw  old  ranchos  break  up,  and 
villages  and  farms  multiply.  She  watched  the  great  boom  of 
the  ’8o’s  come  and  go.  She  finished  out  the  century,  and  lived 
seven  years  into  the  new,  in  a land  that  she  very  greatly  loved. 
Indeed,  close  to  California’s  history,  what  a life  was  hers! 
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In  this  picture  are  Uncle  Billy  with  his  grandson , little  Billy  Rubottom , Jim  Rubottom  and  Mrs.  Jim  Rubottom , 
later  Mrs.  A.  T.  Currier,  Kewen  Dorsey,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Rubottom,  Joe  Dye,  fatned  in  Los  Angeles  history  for  his 

street  gunfights,  and  others  whose  identity  is  unknown 


When  the  Americans  Came 
to  Pomona  Valley 


by  Roy  M.  Fryer 


T 


^ his  article  is  a continuation  of  a former  one  in  the 
Quarterly  of  December,  1939,  entitled  “Before  the 
Americans  Came  to  Pomona  Valley,”  and  concerns  the 
area  once  called  San  Jose,  approximately  the  present  San  Jose 
Township,  also  designated  in  a general  way  as  Pomona  Valley. 

As  most  of  the  readers  will  know,  Jedediah  Smith  and  his  band 
of  trappers  in  1826,  on  their  way  to  Mission  San  Gabriel  passed 
over  San  Jose,  making  camp  at  a place  later  called  Mud  Springs 
where  there  has  been  placed  at  the  corner  of  Cienega  Avenue 
and  the  San  Dimas  Canon  Road  by  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pomona  Valley  an  appropriate  marker.  This  is  the  first  recorded 
visit  of  an  American  to  Pomona  Valley,  although  it  is  possible 
that,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Mission  San  Gabriel,  some  Ameri- 
can from  there  may  have  explored  it  at  an  earlier  date. 

Then  for  almost  four  decades  Americans  crossed  San  Jose, 
coming  and  going  by  the  old  Spanish  trail  to  Santa  Fe,  the  old 
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wagon  road  to  Salt  Lake,  and  the  Southern  Route  by  Fort 
Yuma  and  Warner’s  Ranch,  passing  by  thousands  in  the  gold- 
rush  days,  but  not  remaining,  perhaps  because  they  could  not 
acquire  land  or  because  prospects  seemed  better  farther  on. 
Thus  San  Jose  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  communities  to  retain 
its  Spanish  customs  and  manners,  and  the  first  American  settlers 
did  not  come  directly  from  the  east  but  had  lived  for  a time 
at  El  Monte,  San  Gabriel,  other  parts  of  Los  Angeles  County 
or  in  Northern  California,  some  coming  back  to  land  which 
they  had  hurriedly  passed  over,  a short  time  before. 

The  census  of  i860  lists  three  heads  of  American  families  in 
San  Jose  Township.  Robert  H.  Mayes,  farmer,  Kentucky,  who 
lived  in  the  Walnut  area  and  possibly  in  the  Pomona  area, 
owning  land  there  from  1863  to  1866,  and  a resident  of  Los 
Nietos  Township  in  18671,  Samuel  Tripp,  laborer,  Ohio  and 
Robert  Gains,  laborer,  Pennsylvania.  Evidence  indicates  that 
the  residence  of  these  was  temporary.  Also  listed  are  Louis 
Cohen,  and  Louis  Morris,  Prussia,  both  merchants.  Their  store 
was  on  the  old  stage  road  near  the  home  of  Ricardo  Vejar, 
north  of  the  present  Walnut  Station.  This  store  was  well  known 
to  the  old-timers  and  was  operated  until  on  August  3,  1880, 
Cohen  ended  his  life  with  a shot  gun,  a favorite  way  of  ending 
one’s  life  in  those  days.2 

In  1861  Fenton  M.  Slaughter  moved  from  San  Gabriel  to  a 
small  valley  in  the  hills  south  of  Pomona  on  land  of  Ricardo 
Vejar,  where  he  brought  his  bride,  Dolores  Alvarado.  Unable 
to  purchase  land  he  moved  in  1868  to  Rincon  near  the  Santa 
Ana  River,  became  an  influential  citizen  and  rancher  of  San 
Bernardino  County,  and  lived  in  the  former  home  of  Raimundo 
Yorba,  recently  restored,  and  now  filled  with  valuable  relics 
by  Mr.  Slaughter’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Julia  Fuqua.3 

From  1862  or  1863  to  1870,  Dennis  Clancy,  who  had  come 
to  America  from  Ireland  in  1854,  lived  at  Mud  Springs  and 
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operated  the  stage  station  there,  afterward  becoming  jailor 
under  Sheriff  W.  R.  Rowland.  He  is  listed  as  a resident  of  Los 
Angeles  in  1872. 4 On  September  16,  1863,  T.  D.  Mott  and  Jas. 
W.  Cattick  sold  to  him  for  a consideration  of  $1,000.00  the 
Mud  Springs  Station,  horses,  stables,  corral,  and  about  160 
acres  of  land.5  In  1861  Cattick  and  Co.  made  bi-weekly  trips 
from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Bernardino.6  Clancy’s  was  situated 
on  the  upper  San  Bernardino  Road  over  which  much  freight 
and  many  travellers  passed.  In  1868  the  San  Bernardino  stage 
was  changed  from  that  road  to  the  one  by  Spadra.  Due  to  the 
decrease  of  traffic  and  inability  of  Mr.  Clancy  to  obtain  title 
to  his  land  he  abandoned  the  station.  In  1878  all  that  stood 
of  his  former  home  was  the  chimney,  according  to  Jasper  N. 
Teague,  pioneer  of  San  Dimas,  who  came  in  that  year. 

The  Rebellion  Records  give  scant  mention  of  San  Jose  and 
unlike  the  American  settlements  of  El  Monte  and  San  Bernar- 
dino the  Great  American  Conflict  apparently  created  little 
interest.  It  is  mentioned  in  an  itinerary  from  Los  Angeles  to 
San  Francisco  as  a place  where  water  and  grass  could  be  found, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  R.  West  in  his  journal  of  a march 
of  Companies  E.  G.  and  H.  of  the  First  California  Volunteers 
from  Camp  Latham  near  Los  Angeles  to  Camp  Wright  at 
Warner’s  Ranch  mentions  passing  it  on  the  morning  of  Octo- 
ber 18,  1861,  five  miles  from  Reed’s  Ranch,  later  the  home  of 
W.  R.  Rowland  of  Puente.  San  Jose  as  mentioned  refers  to  the 
little  settlement  near  the  home  of  Ricardo  Vejar  where  was 
located  the  station  of  the  Butterfield  Stage  Company,  the  route 
of  which  agreed  with  that  of  the  army  from  this  point  on.7  At 
the  same  time  Banning  and  Hinchman  sent  about  fifty  wagons 
of  largest  size,  using  eight  to  twelve-mule  teams,  for  transpor- 
tation of  troops  for  San  Bernardino,  Warner’s  Ranch  and 
Fort  Yuma.8 

Reference  has  been  made  to  some  of  the  temporary  residents 
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of  San  Jose.  We  will  now  pass  to  the  more  or  less  permanent 
residents  and  land  owners. 

The  first  of  these  and  the  one  making  possible  the  coming 
of  many  others  was  Louis  Phillips,  a native  of  Germany,  who 
came  to  San  Francisco  in  1850,  to  Southern  California  the  next 
year  and  to  San  Jose  shortly  after  the  great  misfortune  of 
Ricardo  Ve jar’s  life,  the  loss  of  his  portion  of  the  Rancho  San 
Jose.  Having  been  forced  to  borrow  money,  a mortgage  was 
executed  April  19,  1861  in  favor  of  Louis  Schlesinger  and  Hyman 
Tischler,  two  shrewd  Los  Angeles  merchants,  on  his  third  of 
the  Rancho  San  Jose  and  all  of  the  Rancho  Los  Nogales  together 
with  all  the  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  possessed  by  Ricardo  Vejar 
on  these  or  any  other  ranches  in  the  counties  of  Los  Angeles, 
San  Bernardino  or  San  Diego  to  secure  a promissory  note  of 
$19,763.62  payable  ninety  days  after  date,  interest  at  two 
per  cent  per  month.  At  the  same  time  these  men  were  given  a 
lease  on  the  land  for  such  time  as  the  land  remained  unforeclosed. 
The  debt  mounted  rapidly.  Ricardo  Vejar  could  not  make  his 
payments  and  on  April  30,  1864  a deed  to  his  share  of  the 
Rancho  San  Jose  was  made  for  a consideration  of  $2  8,ooo.9 
Like  many  of  his  race  he  could  not  compete  with  the  English- 
speaking  race,  so  many  of  whom  were  shrewd  and  unscrupulous. 

On  the  same  date  as  the  deed  of  Rancho  San  Jose  he  made 
application  claiming  his  home  near  the  present  town  of  Walnut 
and  the  Rancho  Los  Nogales,  a homestead  to  prevent  further 
foreclosure.10 

The  new  owners  of  Rancho  San  Jose  did  not  long  remain 
upon  the  property  owing  to  the  enmity  they  had  aroused  by 
the  foreclosure,  and  were  not  left  free  to  enjoy  its  owner- 
ship. An  attempt  had  been  made  upon  the  life  of  Hyman 
Tischler  in  January,  1864,  during  a trip  to  San  Bernardino 
in  company  with  Edward  Newman  in  which  they  were  am- 
bushed and  the  latter  met  the  death  intended  for  the  former. 
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Schlesinger  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  steamer  Ada 
Hancock , April  24,  1863. 11 

Louis  Phillips  was  secured  to  operate  the  ranch,  which  he 
did  quite  successfully  and  was  able  to  keep  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Californians  by  fair  and  just  dealings  with  them. 
On  April  6,  1866,  he  was  given  a deed  for  the  property  which 
he  soon  paid  for  by  a sale  of  livestock  which  he  drove  to  Salt 
Lake  City.12  His  portion  of  the  ranch  included  all  of  the  orig- 
inal site  of  the  city  of  Pomona,  the  greater  part  of  Spadra,  and 
the  surrounding  hills. 

On  October  18,  1866,  Louis  Phillips  was  married  to  Esther 
Blake  at  Spadra  by  Reverend  Richard  C.  Fryer  of  El  Monte, 
an  event  which  drew  families  from  many  miles  away.  The  couple 
took  as  their  first  home  the  former  two-story  adobe  of  Francisco 
Vejar,  where  they  lived  until  a brick  home  near  the  first  was 
completed  in  1875.  It  was  the  first  brick  home  in  the  valley 
and  for  many  years  its  finest  home.  It  was  lighted  by  gas,  the 
estimated  cost  being  over  $2o,ooo.13  The  bricks  were  made  on 
the  spot  by  Joseph  Mulally,  pioneer  brick  maker  of  Los  Angeles. 
In  the  yard  were  orange  trees  brought  from  the  San  Gabriel 
Mission  and  palm  trees  brought  from  the  desert.14 

Mr.  Phillips  desired  neighbors  and  in  that  same  year,  1866, 
a contract  was  made  to  sell  to  W.  W.  (Uncle  Billy)  Rubottom 
100  acres  of  land  at  $10.00  per  acre,  on  which  he  erected  a hotel 
and  stage  station  which  immediately  began  to  draw  trade.15  Mr. 
Rubottom  came  to  California  from  Arkansas  in  1849,  mined 
in  Trinity  County,  went  back  home  and  returned  with  his 
family  to  El  Monte  in  1852.  From  there  he  moved  to  Cuca- 
monga where  he  kept  a stage  station  in  the  early  sixties. 

In  1867  Mr.  Phillips  agreed  to  sell  Richard  Fryer,  who  had 
officiated  at  his  wedding  the  preceding  year,  250  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  property  of  Mr.  Rubottom,  for  which  he  later 
gave  $1,000  and  some  cattle.16  Mr.  Fryer  was  a native  of 
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Alabama,  came  to  El  Monte  in  1852,  was  county  supervisor  in 
1857  and  in  1870  served  in  the  assembly  of  the  California 
Legislature.  An  interesting  item  in  this  connection  is  that  while 
there  he  worked  and  spoke  for  the  passage  of  a bill  to  create 
the  County  of  Anaheim,  one  argument  being  that  the  San 
Gabriel  River  was  impassable  most  of  the  year.17  Thus  was 
begun  the  struggle  finally  resulting  in  the  formation  of  Orange 
County. 

The  two  sales  mentioned  and  a very  few  smaller  ones  were 
all  the  land  Louis  Phillips  ever  sold  near  his  home  at  Spadra. 

On  January  3,  1868,  Louis  Phillips  was  made  Postmaster18 
and  the  postoffice  was  named  Spadra  from  the  name  of  Mr. 
Rubottom’s  home  town  in  Arkansas.  Spadra  was  now  the  center 
of  San  Jose  Township.  Its  residents  came  here  for  their  mail, 
and  voters  came  here  to  vote,  which  had  been  done  for  many 
years  before  at  the  home  of  Ricardo  Vejar  four  miles  down 
the  valley. 

Early  American  merchants  at  Spadra  were  Charles  and  George 
Blake,  brothers  of  Mrs.  Phillips,  who  operated  a store  at  the 
Phillips  home  in  1867,  George  Egan  who  came  in  1870,  Jim 
Egan  his  brother  and  Andrew  B.  Caldwell,  later  City  Marshal 
of  Pomona,  who  with  his  brother  Tilman  operated  a store  in 
1871.  John  Egan,  blacksmith,  another  brother  of  George,  was 
also  here  in  1870. 

In  1870,  A.  T.  Currier,  later  county  sheriff  and  state  senator, 
lived  at  Rubottom’s,  from  which  he  rode  his  horse  out  daily, 
locating  government  land  for  his  future  ranch  of  2500  acres, 
three  miles  westward.  About  this  time  a few  settlers  had  come 
to  the  future  site  of  Pomona.  The  first  permanent  American 
family  to  settle  there  was  that  of  Robert  S.  Arnett,  of  Mississippi, 
who  came  in  1868  from  Northern  California,  whither  he  had 
migrated  in  1853.  On  July  1,  1868,  he  purchased  for  a home 
70  acres  of  land  for  $1,400.00  near  the  present  Orange  Grove 
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Avenue  and  a little  south  of  the  Palomares  home  on  Cucamonga 
Avenue— recently  restored— and  was  a resident  of  Pomona  Val- 
ley until  his  death.19  At  the  time  of  his  coming  no  other  Ameri- 
cans lived  nearer  than  the  little  group  at  Spadra.  Later,  in  1868, 
D.  R.  Lilly,  and  in  1869,  S.  Houston  King  and  W.  H.  Arnold, 
whose  daughter,  Mrs.  Ida  Collins,  now  lives  in  Pomona,  also 
came. 

Cyrus  Burdick  came  to  Pomona  late  in  1870,  purchased  land 
near  Ganesha  Park  and  planted  orange  trees,  his  daughter 
Lucretia  becoming  the  wife  of  Professor  Frank  P.  Brackett, 
pioneer  educator,  of  Pomona  College.  Coming  in  1876,  was 
Robert  Cathcart,  father  of  Lee  Cathcart  and  Mrs.  Frank  Bayn- 
ham  of  Pomona. 

The  first  American  to  settle  on  the  present  site  of  Claremont 
was  W.  T.  Martin,  who  came  to  El  Monte  from  Texas  in  1853 
and  in  1871  took  up  160  acres  of  land  west  of  the  present  Pilgrim 
Place.  He  was  County  Supervisor  in  1886. 

On  November  14,  1874,  A.  R.  Meserve  and  C.  F.  Loop  pur- 
chased from  Concepcion  Palomares  and  Frank  Palomares,  for 
a consideration  of  $16,000,  1982.7  acres  of  land  (except  five 
acres  used  for  cemetery  purposes),  including  the  water  flowing 
from  the  cienega  of  the  San  Antonio  vineyard  and  the  water 
rising  and  flowing  in  the  Canon  de  San  Antonio.  The  Loop 
and  Meserve  tract  extended  from  Harrison  Avenue,  Claremont, 
almost  to  Holt  Avenue,  Pomona,  and  was  sold  from  that  third 
of  Rancho  San  Jose  which  had  belonged  to  Ignacio  Palomares.20 

Mr.  Loop  lived  at  first  in  the  former  adobe  home  of  Mariano 
Alvarado  on  the  present  site  of  Claremont,  near  the  cienega 
aforementioned,  while  Mr.  Meserve  lived  in  the  former  home 
of  Ignacio  Palomares.  Their  land  was  subdivided  and  they 
planted  trees  and  vines.  Some  of  the  finest  homes  and  best 
orange  groves  of  the  valley  at  the  present  time  are  on  the  land 
which  they  purchased. 
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On  October  io,  1878,  J.  W.  Brim,  George  Heath  and  J.  H. 
Goodhue  each  purchased  from  Francisco  Palomares,  for  a con- 
sideration of  1 1,600.00,  106-2/3  acres  of  land  which  included 
the  present  business  section  of  La  Verne.  Mr.  Heath  purchased 
the  land  of  Mr.  Brim,  and  he  and  Mr.  Goodhue  lived  on  their 
land  and  became  the  pioneer  American  settlers  of  that  area.21 

The  first  institution  established  by  the  Americans  was  the 
public  school.  On  May  6,  1867,  the  San  Jose  School  District, 
now  called  the  Spadra  School  District,  was  established  by  the 
county  supervisors.22  The  first  school  was  on  the  present  Pacific 
Colony  site,  a little  east  of  the  present  Administration  Building, 
in  an  adobe  building  formerly  used  by  Juan  Garcia.  The  first 
teacher  was  Joe  Anderson,  who  taught  seven  months  the  first 
year  at  a salary  of  $70.00  per  month.  Thirty-five  pupils  regis- 
tered. This  was  the  first  school  district  in  eastern  Los  Angeles 
County,  Azusa  being  second,  on  May  4,  1868. 

Owing  to  its  great  area  the  district  was  divided,  and  the  Palo- 
mares district  established,  May  2,  1870,  to  include  the  more 
eastern  part.  The  first  school  was  at  the  home  of  Tomas  Palo- 
mares on  the  present  Orange  Grove  Avenue.  The  first  teacher 
was  Miss  Anna  Cozad.  In  1872  the  district  erected  its  first 
schoolhouse,  the  teacher  being  P.  C.  Tonner,  highly  educated 
and  later  one  of  Pomona’s  most  brilliant  lawyers. 

The  second  institution  established  by  the  Americans  was  the 
church.  Richard  C.  Fryer  organized  the  first  church  of  the 
valley,  the  San  Jose  Missionary  Baptist  Church,  in  1870,  at 
Spadra.  In  1883  this  was  moved  to  Pomona  and  is  now  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Pomona. 

In  1873  and  1874  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  swept 
over  California,  and  by  1875  there  were  248  subordinate 
Granges  established  to  advance  the  cause  of  agriculture.  As 
a result  there  was  established  at  Spadra  in  1873  Eureka  Grange 
No.  66,  the  first  fraternal  organization  in  the  valley— Master, 
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P.  C.  Tonner;  followed  in  1874  by  Spadra  Grange,  No.  193- 
Master,  A.  T.  Currier.23  These  Granges,  Church  and  Sunday 
School,  Public  School  exercises  and  picnics,  and  an  occasional 
dance,  furnished  the  social  diversions  of  the  community  at 
this  time. 

During  the  fifties  and  sixties  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace 
was  held  solely  by  the  Spanish-speaking  population.  In  1871 
the  dispensing  of  justice  passed  from  their  hands  by  the  election 
of  Jo  Wright,  who  was  re-elected  several  times,  and  T.  C.  King, 
first  Americans  elected  to  these  offices.24 

The  first  recorded  death  of  an  American  was  that  of  Mrs. 
Robert  S.  Arnett.  This  occurred  at  the  family  home  previously 
mentioned.  At  the  time,  rains  had  been  heavy,  the  ground  was 
saturated,  and  it  was  impossible  that  interment  be  made  at  the 
home  place.  Mr.  Phillips  offered  the  use  of  a plot  of  ground 
west  of  his  home  at  Spadra,  near  the  hills,  which  became  the 
first  Protestant  Cemetery  in  the  valley.  It  was  on  Christmas 
Day,  1868,  that  the  funeral  procession,  headed  by  an  open 
spring  wagon  bearing  the  body— as  was  the  custom  at  that  time- 
drove  down  the  San  Bernardino  stage  road  for  the  first  burial 
in  the  new  cemetery. 

Matters  of  birth,  sickness  and  death  were  then  necessarily 
attended  to  with  the  assistance  of  friends  and  neighbors.  There 
were  neither  doctors  nor  nurses.  If  the  case  was  serious  a long 
ride  might  bring  Dr.  Mayes  from  El  Monte,  or  Dr.  Montgomery 
from  San  Bernardino. 

The  Rancho  Los  Nogales,  adjoining  Rancho  San  Jose  on  the 
west,  was  not  included  in  the  property  lost  by  Ricardo  Vejar 
at  the  time  of  the  foreclosure  of  his  share  of  the  Rancho  San 
Jose,  and  most  of  it  was  sold  by  the  Vejar  interests  to  Wilson 
Beach  and  Geo.  R.  Butler  in  the  years  from  1872  to  1875. 
They  also  acquired  a large  area  surrounding  this  which  the 
ranch  survey  had  made  government  land.  On  the  property  was 
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the  fine  old  two-story  adobe  in  which  Ramon  Vejar  had  lived, 
and  which  has  now  begun  to  fall  apart.  In  1876  Chas.  Wright, 
a former  stage-driver  in  the  employ  of  Tomlinson  & Company, 
came  to  Spadra  and  purchased  a one-third  interest  in  this  prop- 
erty. S.  J.  Lynch  of  Santa  Cruz  purchased  the  balance  in  1878 
and  1879.  They  used  it  for  stock-raising  and  general  farming, 
and  owned  a total  of  10,000  acres.25  With  some  slight  changes, 
this  is  the  present  Diamond  Bar  Ranch  of  nearly  8,000  acres 
and  the  present  Pacific  Colony  Tract. 

West  of  this  was  the  Currier  Ranch,  still  almost  in  its  en- 
tirety; farther  west,  the  Rancho  Rincon  de  la  Brea,  under 
control  of  the  Ybarras  for  some  time  later;  while  in  1876  W.  H. 
Swan  came  to  the  present  site  of  Walnut,  where  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  St.  Clair,  still  resides. 

San  Jose,  owing  to  its  location,  has  witnessed  transportation 
in  all  its  forms.  Over  its  trails  moved  the  pack-trains  of  the 
traders  from  Santa  Fe. 

Soon  after  the  founding  of  San  Bernardino,  regular  freighting 
was  carried  on  between  there  and  Los  Angeles.  In  addition, 
there  were  the  great  wagon-trains  carrying  freight  over  the 
Cajon  Pass  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  beyond,  and  over  the  southern 
route  to  the  Colorado,  operated  by  such  men  as  Banning  and 
Nadeau.  During  this  period  one  or  more  stage  lines  constantly 
traversed  San  Jose,  among  which  we  again  find  Banning  and 
his  rival  Tomlinson. 

It  is  impossible  now,  except  in  a few  instances,  to  determine 
the  routes  of  the  various  transportation  lines  through  the 
valley.  The  route  by  Spadra  was  more  thickly  populated;  water 
more  frequent,  probably  better  in  the  summer,  and  that  by 
Mud  Springs  better  in  winter. 

There  were  three  stage-stations  in  San  Jose  at  different  times 
and  places— first,  the  station  of  San  Jose  at  the  home  of  Ricardo 
Vejar,  near  the  present  town  of  Walnut,  used  by  the  Butter- 
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field  Stage  Company  from  1858  to  1861,  and  probably  later 
by  other  lines;  second,  at  Mud  Springs,  also  known  as  Clancy’s, 
operated  by  him  from  1862  to  1878,  as  mentioned;  and,  third, 
Rubottom’s  at  Spadra,  established  in  1866. 

Rubottom’s  soon  became  the  transportation  center  of  the 
valley.  It  was  the  halfway  point  between  San  Bernardino  and 
Los  Angeles,  and  the  travelling  public  was  attracted  by  its 
excellent  meals.  Plain  country  fare  was  served,  well  cooked, 
in  abundance.  The  house  was  originally  built  of  adobe.  Later, 
wooden  additions  were  built  at  either  end.  A hydraulic  ram 
lifted  to  an  overhead  tank  water  brought  from  the  Arroyo 
Pedrogoso,  whose  stream  flowed  to  the  south  of  the  road  the 
year  round.  In  front  was  a lawn.  In  the  rear  was  a grape  arbor 
under  which  meals  were  served  on  special  occasions.  The  usual 
saloon  was  present  in  the  building,  but  Uncle  Billy  kept  it 
under  control.  Trees  and  shrubs  from  his  former  home  in 
Arkansas  grew  about  the  place.  Poplars,  a persimmon,  slippery 
elm,  mulberry,  ash,  Chickasaw  plum,  black  walnut,  sassafras  and 
blackberry  vines  were  among  the  plants. 

Uncle  Billy  was  a man  of  strong  likes  and  dislikes  which  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  express;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  uphold  his 
ideas  of  justice  with  a knife  or  gun  when  the  occasion  arose. 
Various  stories,  with  slightly  different  details,  concerning  his 
victims  are  told  by  different  old-timers,  and  may  possibly  be 
based  on  two  incidents.  In  1852,  on  his  second  trip  to  California, 
a former  neighbor  who  held  a fancied  grievance  against  him 
followed  with  the  intention  of  killing  him,  or  arresting  him 
with  the  aid  of  two  other  companions  and  taking  him  back 
to  his  home  State  for  trial.  Although  taken  by  surprise  and 
shot  through  the  body,  he  killed  his  neighbor  and  possibly  the 
two  others,  accounts  differing  as  to  that. 

In  1858  his  daughter  refused  to  live  with  her  husband, 
Hillard  P.  Dorsey,  Receiver  of  the  United  States  Land  Office, 
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left  his  home  and  returned  to  her  father,  then  at  El  Monte. 
Dorsey  followed,  intending  to  take  her  home,  and  entered  her 
father’s  yard.  Uncle  Billy  told  him  to  stop  or  he  would  shoot. 
Dorsey  kept  coming,  and  was  killed  as  threatened.  Afterward 
Billy  raised  the  infant  son,  Kewen,  as  he  would  his  own.26 

Uncle  Billy  claimed  he  never  shot  a man  except  in  self- 
defense,  and  in  spite  of  what  has  been  mentioned  he  was  well 
liked  by  his  friends  and  neighbors  and  always  thoughtful,  kind 
and  considerate  to  them  in  this  little  community  where  all 
were  so  dependent  upon  one  another. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  American  settlers  the  event  which 
eclipsed  all  others,  and  which  was  referred  to  for  many  years, 
was  the  coming  of  the  railroad  to  Spadra,  which  was  its  ter- 
minus for  about  a year  and  a half. 

Timothy  Bresnahan,  now  living  in  Pomona,  helped  lay  the 
track  from  San  Fernando  to  Los  Angeles,  and  remembered  the 
work  distinctly.  No  modern  machinery  was  used  for  grading, 
moving  dirt  or  lifting  rails.  The  roadbed  was  prepared  with 
plows,  scrapers,  and  shovels.  The  rails  were  all  handled  by  the 
men,  and  they  could  lay  a mile  a day.  The  shovelling  was 
done  by  Chinamen. 

Mr.  Bresnaham  lived  at  Rubottom’s  while  working  near 
Spadra. 

Trains  began  operating  to  Spadra  January  21,  1874.27  Bill 
Sippy  was  engineer,  Frank  House  was  conductor.  These  two, 
with  James  Loney,  all  lived  at  Rubottom’s.  All  later  were 
conductors  on  the  first  trains  to  Arizona,  and  the  last  two 
were  pioneer  settlers  of  Pomona  in  1876. 

Peter  Fleming,  who  later  did  much  to  develop  Pomona’s 
water  supply,  was  then  at  Spadra  working  on  the  section  gang, 
his  wife  running  a boarding  house.  W.  H.  Scott,  another 
pioneer  of  Pomona,  then  worked  at  Rubottom’s. 

The  coming  of  the  railroad  meant  the  transportation  by  rail 
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of  freight  and  passengers  from  Los  Angeles  to  Spadra.  It  meant 
the  elimination  of  wagon-trains  and  stages  between  these 
points.  Consequently  Spadra  became  the  transfer-point  where 
these  conveyances  came  and  departed  with  their  loads  for 
San  Bernardino  and  all  points  east. 

The  freighters  camped  along  the  old  stage  road  by  the  home 
of  James  Fryer,  who  kept  a feed  corral  on  down  the  road  by 
George  Egan’s  store;  by  Rubottom’s,  by  Caldwell’s  store,  and 
on  railroad  land  near  the  station.  Most  of  the  teams  were  com- 
posed of  eight  to  sixteen  mules  or  horses  driven  by  a jerkline, 
the  driver  riding  the  near  wheel-horse,  the  line  running  for- 
ward to  the  near  leader.  A jerk  on  the  line  meant  a right  turn, 
a pull  meant  a left  turn.  A jockey  stick  connected  the  leaders 
to  cause  them  to  turn  together.  Each  animal  knew  its  name  and 
was  taught  to  obey.  On  making  a sharp  turn  any  span  called 
upon  would  jump  the  chain  and  pull  sidewise  to  keep  the 
wagons  on  the  road.  For  convenience  the  brake  was  operated 
on  the  left  side.  A heavy  blacksnake  completed  the  driver’s 
equipment.  The  skill  of  the  drivers  in  training  and  controlling 
their  teams  and  holding  their  wagons  on  the  narrow  mountain 
curves  seems  almost  incredible.  The  wagons  were  deep,  the 
large  wheels  six  feet  or  more  in  diameter;  and  from  two  to 
five  wagons  were  connected  together  and  drawn  by  one  team. 

Many  of  the  teams  then  went  to  Panamint  with  supplies  for 
the  mines.  San  Bernardino  furnished  most  of  the  wagons,  and 
among  the  drivers  from  there  were  Ed.  Stiles,  who  later  drove 
twenty-mule  borax  teams  from  Death  Valley,  and  C.  J.  (Jeff) 
Dailey,  grandson  of  Jefferson  Hunt,  who  asserted  that  there 
were  at  one  time  one  hundred  teams,  of  San  Bernardino  owners, 
hauling  from  Spadra  to  Panamint. 

The  other  interesting  feature  in  the  life  of  the  community 
was  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  stages.  There  were  in 
1874-5  two  regular  lines  to  San  Bernardino,  one  running  by 
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Cucamonga,  the  other  by  Chino,  Rincon  and  Riverside.28  The 
teams  were  usually  of  four  horses,  sometimes  of  six.  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Sheppard  of  Fullerton,  aunt  of  the  author,  said  that  the  most 
vivid  impression  of  her  childhood  was  made  when  Mike  Mul- 
vaney  passed  the  home  with  his  team  of  six  prancing  black 
horses  on  arrival  or  departure  from  the  station;  and  another 
event  almost  as  thrilling  was  the  frequent  camping  of  the 
soldiers  along  the  road  nearby. 

During  this  period  Uncle  Billy  Rubottom  met  the  trains  and 
stages  and  entertained  his  guests  with  Southern  hospitality.  The 
new  railroad  advertised  excursions  from  Los  Angeles  to  Spadra. 
Major  Ben  C.  Truman  gave  a glowing  account  of  a visit  with 
Uncle  Billy,  and  of  the  valley,  in  1874,  in  Semi-Tropical  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  the  rendezvous  for  office-seekers,  and  Senator 
R.  F.  del  Valle  said  it  was  his  headquarters  in  1880  when  run- 
ning for  the  State  Assembly,  while  A.  W.  Potts  was  with  him 
campaigning  for  County  Clerk.29 

Spadra  did  not  long  remain  the  center  of  activity  of  the 
valley.  On  July  16,  1875,  the  Southern  Pacific  was  opened  as 
far  as  Colton.30  The  stage  lines  disappeared  at  once  and  the 
freight  wagons  soon  after.  Uncle  Billy’s  business  decreased; 
he  lost  his  wife  in  May,  1880;  the  place  soon  became  mort- 
gaged and  was  sold  in  December,  1880,  to  S.  J.  Lynch.  The 
old  hotel  and  landmark  was  torn  down  in  1902.  The  Southern 
Pacific  station  was  destroyed  by  lightning  about  the  same  time; 
the  end  of  another  landmark.  Uncle  Billy  Rubottom  spent  his 
last  years  with  his  grandson,  Kewen  Dorsey,  dying  October  13, 
1885,  at  the  age  of  76  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  Spadra 
cemetery  near  his  friends  and  neighbors  who  had  first  settled 
in  the  valley.31 

When  the  railroad  was  extended  a similar  station  was  opened 
in  Pomona,  which  served  the  territory  east  of  Spadra.  A better 
station  was  built  in  1886,  which  served  until  torn  down  in 
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SPADRA  STORE  AND  POST  OFFICE  IN  1 878 

A.  B.  Caldwell  in  center  with  vest  and  no  coat.  Tilman  Caldwell , his  brother,  with  handtruck.  Tall  man  at  ngfot 
of  door  is  W.  H.  Swan,  an  early  pioneer.  Railroad  station  agent  at  extreme  right  on  ground , and  boy  on  horseback 
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1940;  and  on  January  14,  1941,  a new  Southern  Pacific  station 
and  a new  Santa  Fe  station  were  dedicated  at  Pomona,  while 
on  July  24,  1941,  the  newly  remodeled  Union  Pacific  Station 
was  dedicated,  in  all  a long  step  from  the  first  small  station 
there  in  1875. 

The  extension  of  the  railroad  eastward  gave  the  opportunity 
for  subdivision,  laying  out  of  townsites,  and  selling  of  real 
estate.  The  Los  Angeles  Immigration  and  Land  Cooperative 
Association  was  incorporated  for  that  purpose.  The  original 
directors  were  J.  E.  McComas,  Compton  farmer,  later  Pomona 
business  man  and  state  senator  from  there  in  1888;  J.  T.  Gordon, 
Azusa  farmer,  apiarist,  and  attorney;  Thos.  A.  Garey,  prom- 
inent nurseryman  of  Los  Angeles,  dealing  especially  in  citrus, 
and  in  1882  author  of  Orange  Culture  hi  California;  Milton 
Thomas,  Los  Angeles,  also  a leading  nurseryman;  Geo.  C. 
Gibbs,  attorney  and  horticulturist  of  San  Gabriel,  also  grand- 
father of  Charles  Gibbs  Adams;  H.  J.  Crow,  vineyardist,  and 
R.  M.  Town,  Los  Angeles.  Thomas  A.  Garey  was  made  pres- 
ident and  L.  M.  Holt,  the  remaining  stockholder,  later  a news- 
paper man  and  editor  in  1880  of  the  Riverside  Press  and  Horti- 
culturist, was  made  secretary.  C.  E.  White,  later  closely  iden- 
tified with  agricultural  and  business  activities  of  Pomona,  was 
soon  made  a director.  Three  of  these,  Garey,  Holt  and  Thomas, 
were  closely  identified  with  the  formation  of  the  Southern 
California  Horticultural  Association;  and  all,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Crow,  were  listed  as  members  of  the  Grange  in 
California,  another  evidence  that  it  was  an  agricultural-minded 
group  which  laid  out  the  townsite  of  Pomona,  and  therefore 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  fertilities  and  possibilities  of  the  soil 
of  the  townsite. 

All  the  men  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  McComas, 
have  had  their  names  perpetuated  in  the  names  of  streets,  to 
which  were  added  the  names  of  wives  and  daughters  to  com- 
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plete  the  list.  Several  of  these  names  have  been  changed:  Crow 
Avenue  is  now  Grand;  Ellen  Street,  now  Park  Avenue;  Eliz- 
abeth, now  Main;  Libbie,  now  Monterey;  and  Bertie,  now 
Commercial.  Rebecca  and  Eleanor  still  remain.  Out  of  respect 
to  these  founders  of  Pomona,  let  us  hope  no  further  changes 
will  be  made. 

As  the  details  of  events  at  this  time  have  been  frequently  told, 
only  a few  items  of  interest  will  be  mentioned. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Solomon  Gates,  nurseryman,  the  new 
town  was  given  the  name  of  Pomona,  goddess  of  fruits,  sug- 
gestive of  mythology  and  familiar  to  the  founders  of  the  town 
from  its  use  in  the  local  Granges. 

Two  thousand  acres  were  purchased  south  of  the  Railroad 
at  $30.00  per  acre,  the  note  bearing  interest  at  10%;  692.28 
acres  north  of  the  railroad,  at  $35.00  per  acre;  and  a small  comer 
south  of  the  railroad,  52.41  acres  at  $40.00  per  acre.  The  north 
line  bordered  the  Palomares  property  a little  north  of  the 
present  Holt  Avenue,  the  east  line  was  the  county  line,  the 
west  line  the  present  city  limits  and  the  south  line  ran  diagonally 
south  of  the  present  Phillips  Boulevard.  The  price  did  not 
include  water,  which  was  acquired  later  from  the  Palomares 
water  supply  but  proved  entirely  inadequate.32 

The  town  of  Pomona,  about  one  mile  square,  occupied  the 
center  of  the  subdivision,  and  outside  this  were  40-acre  tracts. 
Monterey  cypresses  were  planted  along  Garey  for  its  full  length. 
Fifth  and  Garey  was  to  be  the  center  of  the  town,  and  the 
block  bounded  by  Thomas,  Garey,  Fifth  and  Sixth  was  reserved 
for  a hotel. 

By  the  close  of  1875  Pomona  had  a hotel.  Theodore  Ruth 
had  a drug  and  provision  store.  George  Egan  served  as  the 
first  postmaster  and  had  moved  part  of  his  store  building  from 
Spadra  to  Pomona,  stocked  it  with  dry  goods  and  provisions 
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and  placed  his  brother  Jim  in  charge.  There  were  also  a saloon 
and  a butcher  shop.33 

Water  came  from  four  artesian  wells  and  flowed  through  the 
town  in  ditches.  A reservoir  holding  3,000,000  gallons  had  been 
constructed,  which  it  was  intended  to  pave  and  cement  to  keep 
out  the  gophers  and  squirrels;  but  the  problem  was  solved  for 
the  time  being  by  driving  in  a flock  of  Louis  Phillips’  sheep  to 
pack  the  soil.34 

On  February  22,  1876,  a grand  auction  sale  to  continue  for 
three  days  was  begun,  which  was  well  attended  on  the  first  day, 
when  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  lots  and  farms  were  sold,  the  farms  averaging  about  $64.00 
per  acre.35 

Notwithstanding  the  auspicious  opening  of  the  Pomona  tract 
it  was  almost  ten  years  before  it  began  to  grow.  In  1882  its 
population  was  150  or  less.  The  land  company  was  in  financial 
difficulties.  It  could  not  make  payments  to  Louis  Phillips,  and 
brought  suit  against  him  in  order  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  its 
financial  responsibilities.  In  the  meantime  Louis  Phillips  con- 
tinued to  pasture  his  sheep  on  the  townsite  of  Pomona.  The 
great  need  of  the  town  was  water.  Before  it  could  grow  it 
was  necessary  to  develop  more  water.  This  could  not  be  done 
without  more  capital.  This  was  provided  after  Dr.  Cyrus  T. 
Mills,  founder  of  Mills  College,  and  M.  L.  Wicks,  attorney 
and  real  estate  operator  of  Los  Angeles,  decided  to  invest  here, 
and  the  Pomona  Land  and  Water  Company  was  incorporated 
in  October,  1882,  with  $500,000  capital  stock  subscribed  mainly 
by  the  two  men  mentioned.  This  company  purchased  most  of 
the  Phillips  interest  in  Pomona,  the  Loop  and  Meserve  inter- 
ests, and  also  much  of  the  surrounding  acreage,  and  from  that 
time  Pomona’s  growth  began.36  From  Pomona  Public  Library 
statistics  its  population  grew  to  250  in  1883,  1,500  in  1885, 
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3,000  in  1887,  and  in  1890  the  Federal  Census  figures  were 
3,634.  Now  its  growth  was  assured. 

The  question  has  often  arisen  as  to  what  facts  determined 
the  situation  of  the  townsite  of  Pomona.  Spadra  and  the  country 
to  the  west  was  as  before  mentioned,  and  still  is,  composed 
principally  of  a few  large  and  medium-sized  ranches  which 
the  owners  would  rather  operate  than  sell.  Mr.  Phillips  had 
stated,  in  reference  to  the  Rancho  San  Jose,  that  these  large 
tracts  of  land  would  be  held  by  the  present  owners  for  stock- 
growing purposes  until  the  money  they  brought  would  prove 
more  profitable  at  interest  than  the  increase  of  the  herds  or 
the  clip  of  the  flocks.37  He  had  sold  only  enough  near  his 
home  at  Spadra  to  attract  a few  neighbors,  for  this  land  was 
supplied  with  large  springs  and  running  water  for  his  cattle 
and  for  irrigation.  The  only  land  that  could  be  purchased  along 
the  new  railroad  was  at  the  site  of  Pomona,  where  the  land 
was  dry,  pasture  was  short  and  water  had  to  be  developed, 
and  the  interest  on  the  price  offered  was  more  than  could  be  pro- 
duced from  stock  or  grain.  The  company  wanted  this  land, 
and  Mr.  Phillips,  being  a good  business  man,  was  willing  to  sell 
it  for  subdivision,  his  part  in  the  transfer  being  fair  and  honest. 

The  advertisements  of  the  land  company  extolled  the  location, 
the  mountain  scenery,  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
adapted  especially  to  horticulture,  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
soft  spring  water,  all  of  which  was  very  true,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  very  necessary  item,  as  to  which  the  company’s 
judgment  had  been  faulty.  Consequently,  to  the  surrounding 
inhabitants  with  their  well-watered  farms,  Pomona  was  known 
as  “Monkey  Town”  for  several  years. 

Sixty-six  years  have  passed  since  Pomona  was  created.  Chance 
and  force  of  circumstances  may  have  determined  its  site,  and 
though  its  location  at  that  time  seemed  poor  to  many,  time 
has  proven  it  a fortunate  one;  and  there  could  have  been  no 
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more  appropriate  name  than  Pomona,  goddess  of  fruits,  for 
the  present  city  is  the  center  of  a great  horticultural  area. 
The  prophecy  of  the  poet-teacher-lawyer,  P.  C.  Tonner,  as 
written  in  1869,  has  been  fulfilled: 

But  San  Jose,  Sweet  San  Jose, 

Thou  mountain  valley  fair, 

Begirt  by  half  a hundred  hills, 

Enthroned  mid  beauty  rare, 

Shall  see  thy  towering  domes  arise 
Where  Phillips  herds  his  sheep; 

And  orange  orchards  yet  shall  stand 
Where  Ve jar’s  mustangs  sweep. 
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by  William  B.  Rice 


Part  III 

STATE  AND  NATIONAL  PROBLEMS 


i 


'nJ  he  Star  began  its  fight  for  state  division  in  the  summer  of 
1851.  On  August  2,  in  a long  editorial,  it  reiterated  the 
prevailing  arguments  that  “Laws  adapted  to  the  North 
are  totally  unfit  for  the  South,  and  vice  versa.  Under  the  present 
government,  the  South  has  not  the  strength  to  secure  a system 
of  legislation  adapted  to  her  wants,  and  it  is  only  by  a division  of 
the  state  that  she  will  be  enabled  to  develop  her  resources  and 
obtain  laws  suited  to  the  condition  of  her  population.”  After 
plumping  for  a convention  on  the  question,  the  paper  continued: 
“Let  there  be  immediate  action,  and  Southern  California  will  no 
longer  be  a mere  ‘hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water’  to  the 
North.”124  Later  in  the  same  month  the  Star  hoped  that  no  ques- 
tion of  party  would  hamper  the  movement  for  division,  but  that 
both  Whigs  and  Democrats  would  unite  in  obtaining  justice 
for  southern  California.  “Under  the  present  condition  of  affairs,” 
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it  remarked,  “we  are  more  like  a conquered  province  than  a 
free  and  independent  state.”125 

Two  months  later  agitation  had  resulted  in  an  unofficial  con- 
vention, held  October  20-23  in  Santa  Barbara,  to  invest  with 
tangible  substance  the  demands  of  southern  Californians.  To 
this  meeting  Los  Angeles  sent  a prominent  delegation:  Benjamin 
D.  Wilson,  Hugo  Reid,  Antonio  F.  Coronel,  John  A.  Lewis, 
and  others.126  The  work  of  these  and  the  rest  of  the  delegates, 
according  to  the  Star , gave  visible  proof  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  state’s  political  organization.  “The  Southern  counties  are  as 
one  man  in  favor  of  the  Division,  and  in  the  North  the  friends 
of  this  great  movement  can  be  pointed  out  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands.” The  Star  took  issue  with  the  Alta  California , which  in 
an  editorial  of  November  1,  had  disparaged  the  work  of  the 
convention.  The  southern  newspaper  revealed  a motive  for  the 
other’s  sentiments:  the  fact  that  the  Alta  was  frankly  opposed 
to  division;  and  it  called  upon  northern  friends  of  the  move- 
ment not  to  be  deceived  by  erroneous  assertions.  “We  are,  in 
the  South,  heart  and  soul,  as  a man,  engaged  in  the  agitation  of 
this  question,  and  we  expect  and  are  determined  to  succeed”121 

About  this  time  the  Star  took  occasion  to  scotch  a variant  on 
the  usual  plan  for  division.  Certain  northerners,  it  said,  were  in 
favor  of  two  large  states,  the  existing  California  to  be  divided 
at  its  approximate  middle.  Of  this  idea  the  paper  said:  “We  do 
not  believe  the  southern  counties  would  give  their  assent  to  any 
such  division.  ...  A State  Government  is  not  what  the  South 
needs  at  present,  and  she  will  resist  the  attempt  which  is  malting 
to  force  her  into  a union  with  the  mining  and  commercial 
counties  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a separate  State.  The  neces- 
sity for  division  is  not  strong  enough  to  make  it  desirable  on 
such  terms.”128 

On  February  14,  1852,  the  Star  announced  that  two  bills, 
providing  for  a convention  to  make  division  possible,  had  been 
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introduced  into  the  Assembly.  Three  weeks  later  it  said  there 
could  be  no  good  reason  for  the  Legislature’s  galling  inaction. 
“Are  we  to  submit,”  the  paper  wondered,  “to  this  annual  and 
exhausting  drain  upon  our  resources,”  while  politicians  endlessly 
debated  the  subject.  “If  possible,”  ended  the  editorial,  “we 
would  like  to  see  some  important  steps  to  the  consummation  of 
this  separation,  before  the  State  Treasury  again  shall  be  replen- 
ished from  the  rich  harvest  of  taxation  of  the  Agricultural 
Counties.”129 

Any  connection  of  division  with  slavery,  imputed  at  this  time 
and  later,130  was  firmly  denied  by  the  Star.  “It  might  have  been 
expected,  perhaps,”  it  stated  resignedly,  “that  irrelevant  ques- 
tions would  be  brought  into  the  discussion,  when  the  Legislature 
took  up  the  matter,  and  so  we  see  that  Slavery  is  to  be  lugged 
in,  undoubtedly  with  no  other  view  than  to  stave  off  Divis- 
ion.”131 A week  later  it  said  that  the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  were  taking  up  the  question  with  great  zeal,  but  with 
“different  reasons  than  those  which  impell  us  to  desire  separa- 
tion. The  introduction  of  slavery  is  boldly  put  forth  in  debate, 
while  that  of  taxation  passes  unnoticed.”  A later  remark  on  the 
subject  was:  “That  old  Mare’s  nest— Slavery  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia—is  constantly  being  raked  over  in  the  North.  How  strange 
it  is  that  we  only  hear  mention  of  it  made  in  San  Francisco  and 
vicinity!  It  really  seems  to  us  that  if  we  desired  such  a consum- 
mation, we  should  be  likely  to  know  something  about  it  our- 
selves.”132 

Capstone  to  the  Star’s  division  campaign  was  an  editorial 
classic  published  March  20,  1852,  which  began  with  a prophecy 
of  division  prospects,  progressed  through  the  slavery  aspect, 
and  ended  with  a ringing  declaration  which  hinted  at  secession. 
The  stand  of  the  Alta  California  against  division  was  also  noticed. 
“Consistent  and  unrelenting  in  its  opposition  to  the  measure,  the 
Alta  seeks  a new  ally,  in  order  that  the  mists  of  passion  and 
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fanaticism  might  obscure  the  coolness  and  clearness  of  the 
people’s  mind,  and  boldly  throws  the  great  issue  of  Slavery 
into  the  contest  and  thus  hopes  to  strangle  the  hopes  of  the 
south,  by  the  awful  agitation  that  must  follow  the  introduction 
of  this  new  question.”  “That  some  enthusiastic  friends  of  the 
measure  may  have  introduced  it,  we  do  not  deny,  but  that 
the  mass  and  most  interested  portion  of  the  friends  of  division 
have  introduced  this  issue,  we  do  most  assuredly  deny.  . . . 
We  protest  against  the  introduction  of  this  question  of  slavery 
into  the  contest  for  division,  and  we  call  upon  the  friends  of 
that  measure  to  frown  upon  this  futile  endeavor  of  our  oppon- 
ents to  defeat  our  just  and  reasonable  demands.  If  this  question 
is  to  come,  let  it  come  afterwards,  but  let  us  apply  ourselves 
to  obtain  that  for  which  in  every  pore  of  its  body  the  south 
is  thirsting— freedom  from  a system  of  taxation  more  onerous 
and  exhausting  than  the  Stamp  act  and  Tea  tax  which  drove 
our  fathers  to  rise  in  arms  against  their  mother  country.”  After 
a claim  that  the  valor  which  inspirited  the  men  of  ’76  was  not 
yet  dead,  the  Star  rose  to  the  final  hope  that  its  voice  would  be 
heard,  so  that  the  people  should  not  be  forced  to  turn  from 
the  existing  condition  “in  dark  despair  to  seek  by  another  means 
a desperate  hope.” 

The  high  point  of  emotion  reached  in  this  editorial  was  not 
again  attained,  since  interest  in  state  division  temporarily  sub- 
sided, and  the  paper  directed  its  crusading  fervor  into  other 
fields.  A subject  particularly  in  need  of  such  attention  was 
that  of  crime  and  disorder  in  Los  Angeles,  at  this  time  a spa 
for  the  state’s  criminally  inclined. 

Early  the  Star  took  a stand  that  would  brook  no  compromise 
with  criminality.  In  its  third  issue,  that  of  May  31,  1851,  it 
announced  that  of  the  advantages  with  which  cities  were  blest, 
only  one— law  and  order— was  lacking  in  Los  Angeles.  “Is  it 
not  a fact,”  it  asked,  “that  at  this  moment  the  laws  have  lost 
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their  force  among  us?”  It  called  for  the  aid  of  public  opinion 
in  the  fight  against  crime,  “a  bold,  unflinching  voice  to  speak 
in  thunder  tones  against  the  abuses  and  daring  outrages.  . . 133 

In  August  it  warned  all  rogues  to  search  elsewhere  for  a skulk- 
ing-place,  since  they  might  be  assured  that  they  would  receive 
a warm  reception  in  Los  Angeles.134 

The  continued  lawlessness  of  the  city  began  to  force  upon 
the  Star  a realization  that  strong  measures  were  necessary.  Once 
it  proposed  that  peaceable  citizens  abandon  the  town  to  the 
criminals.  “If  anarchy  is  to  rule,”  it  stated,  “if  assassinations 
are  to  be  matters  of  nightly  occurrence,  then  the  sooner  good 
men  betake  themselves  to  more  congenial  climes,  the  better,  for 
the  ruffians  can  then  war  only  upon  one  another,  and  the  hope 
will  exist  that  in  time  their  extermination  may  be  accom- 
plished.”135 It  maintained,  however,  its  faith  in  established  legal 
procedure.  “The  people  of  this  city,  it  is  believed,  are  in  favor 
of  punishing  offenses  by  due  process  of  law.  A few,  indeed, 
have  hinted  at  a Vigilance  committee,  not  because  the  laws  of 
the  land  are  insufficient  to  protect  us,  but  that  they  are  not 
rigidly  administered.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  Los  Angeles  that  her 
citizens  were  obliged  to  resort  to  this  measure.”136 

In  spite  of  this  view,  events  occurred  to  force  the  Star  into 
a more  favorable  outlook  toward  vigilantism.  One  of  these  was 
the  achievement  of  the  San  Francisco  Vigilance  Committee  of 
1851.  In  commenting  on  the  organization’s  proposed  disband- 
ment, the  paper  praised  it  for  the  immense  amount  of  good  it 
had  accomplished,  saying  that  the  people  of  San  Francisco  had 
the  Committee  to  thank  for  their  present  tranquility.  The  Star 
also  complimented  its  members  “for  their  readiness  to  disband 
when  a reason  for  their  existence  was  no  longer  manifest.”137 
Occurrences  which  brought  about  organized  vigilantism  in 
Los  Angeles  were  the  murders  of  two  American  travellers  in 
July,  1852,  and  the  assassination  of  General  Joshua  H.  Bean, 
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the  Indian  fighter,  in  November  of  that  same  year  at  San  Gabriel. 
The  first  incident  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a citizen’s  court 
and  the  hanging  of  two  culprits;138  the  second  was  more  notor- 
ious, since  it  involved  the  death  of  a prominent  soldier  and 
local  politician.  After  the  murder  of  Bean,  a public  meeting 
was  held  at  the  courthouse,  with  W.  H.  Rand  and  M.  C.  Rojo 
of  the  Star  delegated  to  act  as  secretaries.  Six  suspects  had  been 
apprehended  and  were  to  be  tried  by  a self -constituted  court. 
“There  can  certainly  be  no  objection  to  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceedure,”  remarked  the  paper,  “when  we  hear  that  our  very 
court  officers  acknowledge  that  the  law  is  utterly  incapable 
of  bringing  them  to  justice.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,”  it 
added,  “that  passion  will  not  get  the  better  of  justice  and  judg- 
ment, but  let  everything  be  conducted  in  a manner  worthy  of 
an  American  community.”139 

On  February  26,  1853,  the  Star  continued  to  fight  against 
crime  and  disturbance  with  an  editorial  which  recommended 
that  in  the  people’s  court  such  example  be  made  of  violators 
as  would  demonstrate  “that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination 
in  men— only  in  crime.”  It  went  on  to  hope  that  all  citizens 
would  support  the  campaign  for  law  and  order,  so  that  “our 
social  relations  shall  resemble  the  natural  conformations  that 
surround  us,  and  which  are  so  pleasant  to  look  upon.” 

Soon  after  the  foregoing  remark,  the  editors  noticed  an  up- 
trend in  local  conditions,  citing  the  fact  that  fewer  drunken 
Indians  had  encumbered  the  streets  the  previous  Sunday. 
Consequently  the  day  had  passed  without  its  usual  noise  and 
brawling.  Credit  for  this  the  journal  bestowed  on  the  newly- 
elected  city  marshal.140  That  official  did  not,  however,  repose 
for  long  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Star.  Two  weeks  later  some 
twenty  prisoners  emerged  stealthily  from  the  jail  and  escaped. 
The  paper  severely  censured  the  marshal,  attributing  the  whole 
affair  to  his  carelessness  and  inexperience.141 
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Worse  than  this  was  to  come.  On  July  1 6,  1853,  the  Star 
printed  an  editorial  which  showed  the  alarm  with  which  it 
looked  upon  the  renewed  activity  of  the  criminal  element: 

This  county  is  in  a state  of  insurrection,  and  clearly  and  plainly 
so.  A large  gang  of  outlaws  . . . are  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
laws,  and  are  daily  committing  the  most  daring  murders  and  rob- 
beries. Good  citizens  should  devise  plans  to  defend  themselves.  One 
of  two  things  must  result;  the  orderly  industrious  inhabitants  must 
drive  out  this  worthless  scum  of  humanity,  or  they  must  give  way 
before  the  pirates  and  be  driven  out  themselves.  In  the  times  of 
Micheltoreno,  when  the  country  was  infested  by  a horde  of  Cholos, 
thieves  and  murderers,  the  citizens  mustered  and  drove  the  scamps 
to  the  seaboard,  and  then  shipped  them  off  to  Mexico,  where  they 
belonged.  This  was  called  a revolution;  and  just  such  another  revo- 
lution is  needed  now.  It  is  needed  for  self  protection,  but  will  be 
too  late  when  the  assassin’s  knife  has  deprived  the  county  of  half 
of  her  best  citizens.  Let  good  citizens  combine  and  drive  the  rascals 
headlong  into  the  sea. 

The  same  editorial  further  chronicled  the  organization  of  a 
mounted  force  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  security.142 

Up  to  this  point  in  the  narrative,  the  editorial  comment  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Star  has  been  docketed  into  five  main  categories: 
mail  service,  Indian  affairs,  land  titles,  state  division,  and  local 
vigilantism.  These  seem  to  have  been  the  questions  most  pressing 
to  the  newspaper  in  the  period  1851-53.  There  were,  of  course, 
other  questions  to  which  the  journal  adverted.  Some  of  them, 
apparently  minor  at  the  time,  later  became  of  importance.  Of 
these  it  is  proposed  to  say  a word. 

One  such  subject  for  news  and  commentary  was  that  which 
concerned  the  Pacific  Railroad,  as  the  whole  process  of  agi- 
tation and  propagandizing  was  called.  The  interest  of  Los 
Angeles  in  this  project,  while  not  as  great  as  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, whose  people  remarked,  “there  is  but  one  proper  ter- 
minus for  the  road  on  the  Pacific,  and  modesty  forbids  the 
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citizens  of  San  Francisco  to  mention  it,”143  was  nevertheless 
considerable  and  several  articles  and  editorials  signalized  the 
concurrent  interest  of  the  Star.  The  preference  of  the  paper  was 
for  the  southern  route,  which  would  provide,  it  said,  a less 
expensive  roadbed  and  a better  climate.  A third  reason  was 
that  it  would  pacify  the  border.  “If  it  is  not  built,”  prophesied 
the  Star , “we  predict  that  twenty  years  will  find  the  Indians  of 
the  frontier  as  powerful  as  at  the  present  day.”144 

Another  topic  included  in  this  classification  was  the  Mor- 
mons, at  this  time  engaged  in  planting  a colony  in  the  San 
Bernardino  valley.  The  Star,  although  mildly  approving146  their 
industry  in  the  nearby  enterprise,  favored  a strong  policy  with 
the  entire  commonwealth.  “The  Mormons,”  it  remarked,  “.  . . 
are  not  without  the  jurisdiction  of  our  government,  and  while 
they  enjoy  in  common  with  all  Americans  the  protection  of  our 
laws  the  benefits  of  our  institutions,  they  should  be  made  to 
respect  and  conform  to  them.”146 

A third  such  subject  was  the  interest  the  Star  took  in  boosting 
Los  Angeles  County.  Although  indulging  in  no  ecstasies  of 
enthusiasm,  the  paper  took  a jealous  and  proprietary  view  of 
its  responsibilities  toward  its  hinterland.  On  one  occasion  it 
answered  letters  of  inquiry  as  to  the  prospects  and  condition 
of  southern  California.  A pleasant,  realistic  picture  was  the 
view  presented  to  its  readers.  It  would  be  better,  the  paper  said, 
“for  persons  desirous  of  settling  here,  to  come  and  observe  for 
themselves,  for  in  no  other  way  can  a correct  idea  on  the  sub- 
ject be  formed.”147 

Also  interesting  was  a controversy  which  engaged  the  Star 
and  the  Alta  California  in  July,  1853,  over  the  prosperity,  or 
lack  of  it,  that  characterized  Los  Angeles.  The  San  Francisco 
paper,  on  July  3,  had  published  an  editorial  which  stated  that 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  was  sore  beset.  “Her  cities  are  in 
ruin,”  went  the  statement,  “her  glorious  old  vineyards  are  fail- 
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ing,  and  her  people,  foreign  population,  old  and  new,  asleep.” 
To  this  the  Star  returned  a righteous  rejoinder:  “Her  cities  are 
in  ruin!  In  this  very  city  there  are  ten  buildings  now  erecting, 
and  contracts  have  been  given  out  during  the  past  week  for  the 
building  of  two  large  and  well-furnished  stores  and  dwelling 
houses.”  Everyone  would  build  in  Los  Angeles,  the  paper  went 
on  to  say,  were  materials  as  easily  obtainable  as  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.148 The  Alta  ended  the  discussion  two  weeks  later  with  a 
mollifying  pat-on-the-back  for  “our  enterprising  cotemporary,” 
who  “displays  patriotism  worthy  of  a higher  and  more  grateful 
cause  in  sticking  to  his  profession  where  so  little  inducement 
of  the  substantial  kind  exists.”149 

Much  miscellaneous  matter  might  be  adduced  further  to  fill 
out  this  inventory.  Enough  has  been  noticed,  however,  to  show 
that  comment  by  the  Star  was  inclusive.  Inclusive,  also,  was  its 
consideration  of  the  economic  aspect  of  town  life,  especially  as 
manifested  in  its  advertising  columns.  A later  typographical 
discussion  of  this  part  of  the  Star's  makeup  ran  as  follows:  “The 
advertisements  are  set  in  small  type,  the  sizes  of  which  are  called 
agate  and  nonpareil,  and  are  set  up  in  an  elegant,  compact  style, 
with  two-line  initial  letters,  and  first  words  ‘capped’.”150 

The  paper  displayed  two  varieties  of  advertisement.  One  was 
the  short,  simple  insertion,  stating  only  the  essential  facts;  the 
other  was  the  longer,  more  florid  type.  The  first  included  a 
hundred  different  varieties;  they  ranged  from  an  appeal  for  the 
return  of  a horse  to  professional  cards  of  lawyers,  and  back 
again  to  the  insertions  of  “professors  in  the  art  Daugerrian.” 151 
Some  of  the  longer  advertisements  were  of  greater  interest. 
One  of  them  began:  “To  all  whom  it  may  concern!  A great 
Fact  is  in  process  of  Demonstration,  to  wit:  Old  things  are 
passed  away,  behold,  all  things  have  become  New!”  A para- 
graph followed  that  proclaimed  the  old  general  store,  with  its 
dingy  quarters  and  exorbitant  profits,  to  be  a relic  of  the  past. 
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The  gist  of  the  announcement  was  that  the  “New  and  Mag- 
nificent Establishment”  of  Wheeler  and  Johnson  expected 
“that  liberal  patronage  which  a discriminating  and  generous 
public  always  bestows  upon  benefactors.”152  Some  advertising 
of  a miscellaneous  type  included  notices  inserted  by  grateful 
ships’  passengers,  in  praise  of  a boat  and  its  officers,153  by 
“Mr.  Hickey,”  the  water-carrier,154  and  by  participants  in 
personal  or  political  quarrels.  Advertisements  of  San  Francisco 
merchants  were  common  in  all  issues  of  the  paper. 

Rates  for  insertion  of  these  notices  were  two  dollars  per 
square  on  the  first  occasion,  and  one  dollar  for  each  subsequent. 
Many  of  them  ran  for  several  months,  others  for  shorter  periods. 
The  date  of  first  insertion  was  generally  indicated  by  a small 
notation. 

Another  side  of  life  was  the  social  and  cultural  development 
of  early  Los  Angeles.  Of  this  the  Star  was  an  interested  chron- 
icler. Notices  of  bales  were  frequent  and  approving,  and  of 
them  the  paper  once  wrote:  “In  a community  where  the  means 
of  diversion  are  so  scarce  as  they  are  here,  these  gatherings 
should  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence.” 155  To  notices  of  the 
drama  the  columns  of  the  Star  were  accessible.  On  July  19,  1851, 
it  printed  a notice  of  the  opening  at  the  “Rough  & Ready 
Theatre”  of  Shakespeare’s  Richard  III.  About  the  performance 
it  observed:  “Herr  Ritter  should  give  another  exhibition.” 156 
More  news  of  theatrics  appeared  in  1852.  On  July  17  the  per- 
formance of  a drama  entitled  “Life  in  the  Pueblo,  or  the  Los 
Angeles  Rebellion,”  was  noticed.  Several  months  later  a “Grand 
Theatrical  Exhibition”  was  reviewed  in  the  following  manner: 
“The  performances  at  the  Spanish  theatre  in  this  city  are  cer- 
tainly very  creditable,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  establishment 
well  supported.”  The  notice  ended  enthusiastically  but  repeti- 
tiously:  “In  a place  where  amusements  are  as  rare  as  in  Los 
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Angeles,  a well-conducted  theatre  is  a blessing  to  the  com- 
munity.”157 

Other  aspects  of  culture  received  publicity  from  the  Star. 
On  July  12,  1851,  it  discussed  the  “half  a dozen  little  schools” 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  spoke  a good  word  for  “female  education” 
for  the  coming  “wives  and  mothers  of  the  land.”  Another 
editorial  in  the  same  issue  bestowed  hearty  approval  on  a plan 
to  establish  a colegio  in  Los  Angeles.  Established  schools  were 
not  above  advertising,  and  many  1853  numbers  contained  their 
notices.  Additional  comment  by  the  Star  on  the  educational 
situation  included  this  excerpt:  “If  you  wish  to  see  something 
really  beautiful  and  lovely,  look  in  at  Rev.  Mr.  Bland’s  Sunday 
School,  and  observe  the  troops  of  happy  smiling  girls  and  boys 
who  there  congregate  each  Sunday  morning,  and  if  your  optical 
vision  is  not  charmed  and  your  soul  gladdened,  then  you  are 
not  the  man  we  took  you  for.”158 

A further  indication  of  culture  in  Los  Angeles  was  the 
appearance  of  an  advertisement  in  1852  for  “a  book  giving  an 
account  of  the  Life  and  Missionary  labors  of  Rev.  Father  Juni- 
pero  Serra,  and  also  a minute  Chronicle  of  all  the  Missions  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  work  was  published  in  Mexico  in  the  year  1787.” 
The  prospective  buyer  was  “a  gentleman  who  is  preparing  a 
history  of  California  from  the  earliest  date.”  Toward  that  end 
he  had  previously  “collected  a mass  of  facts  which  have  never 
yet  appeared  in  print.”159  Since  the  advertisement  ran  for  sev- 
eral months,  difficulty  must  have  been  met  in  securing  the  book. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Star  to  provide  studied  literary 
efforts,  sometimes  those  of  the  staff,  with  an  outlet.  Most  of 
the  English  work  was  clipped  from  other  sources  and  was  of 
indifferent  quality,  the  poetry  often  having  nothing  more 
than  rhyme  to  recommend  it.  Under  this  indictment  falls  an 
opus  by  “Peter  Pindar,”  “The  Pilgrim  and  the  Peas.”  This 
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verse  told  the  story  of  two  pilgrims  ordered  by  their  con- 
fessor to  journey  with  peas  in  their  shoes.  The  penance  was 
reduced  by  one,  who,  with  forethought,  boiled  the  peas.  An- 
other such  was  the  “The  Old  Green  Lane,”  a nostalgic  retro- 
spect of  the  days  of  youth,  of  which  the  following  stanza  is 
typical: 

Oh!  days  gone  by!  I can  but  sigh 
As  I think  of  that  rich  hour, 

When  my  heart  in  its  glee  but  seemed  to  be 
Another  woodside  flower.160 

A third,  received  from  a local  correspondent,  proved  to  be  more 
than  the  editors  could  stomach.  They  called  it  “poetry  ‘as  is 
poetry,’  ” and  printed  only  a single  egregious  stanza: 

I’ll  sing  the  Mouse,  for  I do  hope  to  carry 
My  point,  and  move  the  Mouse  his  adversary 
To  meet  and  to  destroy,  and  dead  and  dead  to  bury.161 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  these  quotations  that,  literally 
speaking,  the  Star  was  dross  without  alloy.  La  Estrella , its 
Spanish  section,  printed  many  poems  of  better-than-average 
quality.  Some  of  them  were  the  work  of  M.  C.  Rojo,  the  editor 
of  that  department.  An  extract  from  one,  “El  Resentimiento,” 
is  indicative  of  their  general  tone  and  metric  construction: 

Dolores 

Y amores 
Cantemos 
Lloremos 

Que  to  do  es  vivir. 

Yo  quiero 

Y prefiero 
A estar 
Sin  Amar, 

Ausente 
Sin  verte 

Ni  pensar  en  ti.162 
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The  quantity  of  such  verse,  lyrical  and  unpretentious,  was  fairly 
large.  Other  poetry  published  included  translations  of  English 
and  French  verse.163 

Other  specimens  of  belles-lettres  contributed  to  the  Star’s 
Spanish  section  showed  that  the  paper  took  seriously  its  critical 
opportunities.  One  such  item  was:  “La  Autora  del  Tio  Tom: 
Juzgada  por  Jorge  Sand.”164  Others  included  didactic  articles 
on  the  world’s  use  of  coffee,  the  population  of  France,  the 
novels  of  Dumas  and  Balzac,  imports  to  London,  lists  of  Saints’ 
Days,  opium  and  its  use,  the  history  of  San  Gabriel  Mission.165 
Some  contributions  were  frankly  sensational  in  their  appeal. 
One  such  was:  “Disgraceful  Effects  of  a Seduction:  Letters  of 
a Repented  Libertine  to  his  Wife,”  which  ran  for  two  issues. 
Another,  less  pungent,  was  “Amor  Secreto,”  a spritely  short 
story.166 

The  presentation  of  critical  and  creative  writing  was  an 
incidental  function  to  the  Los  Angeles  Star.  Its  main  work, 
under  editors  Lewis  and  Rand,  was  to  disseminate  news  and 
propaganda;  and  it  continued  to  be  the  organ  of  their  policies 
for  two  years  and  a third,  until  August,  1853. 

The  procession  of  events  which  ended  the  connection  of 
both  with  the  Star  began  with  the  departure  of  Rand,  early  in 
July,  1853,  for  the  eastern  states,  making  it  necessary  to  con- 
clude the  partnership.  The  financial  hardship  which  ensued  was 
revealed  in  a July  16  editorial,  which  asked  that  “some  hun- 
dreds of  accounts”  due  the  paper  be  paid,  in  order  that  “we 
should  be  relieved  from  any  pecuniary  embarrassment  in  which 
the  purchase  of  Mr.  Rand’s  interest  may  have  involved  us.” 
Two  weeks  later  the  sale  of  the  paper  was  announced. 

In  a final  statement  John  A.  Lewis  retrospectively  discussed 
difficulties  which  had  confronted  him  and  his  associates;  “The 
establishment  of  a newspaper  in  Los  Angeles,”  he  wrote,  “was 
considered  something  of  an  experiment,  more  particularly  on 
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account  of  the  isolation  of  the  city.”  “I  have  had  to  depend 
mainly  on  local  news  to  make  the  Star  interesting.  And  yet  the 
more  important  events  of  the  country  have  been  recorded  as 
fully  as  the  limits  of  the  Star  would  permit.  The  printing  of  a 
paper  one-half  in  the  Spanish  language  was  certainly  an  ex- 
periment hitherto  unattempted  in  the  State.  Having  no  exchanges 
with  papers  in  that  language  the  main  reliance  has  been  upon 
translation,  and  such  contributions  as  several  good  friends  have 
favored  me  with.  I leave  others  to  judge  whether  the  ‘Estrella’ 
has  been  well  or  ill  conducted.”167  Lewis  lingered  in  Los  Angeles 
for  some  time  after  the  sale.  In  August,  1853,  he  advertised  for 
the  settlement  of  accounts  contracted  with  him  during  his 
connection  with  the  Star.  He  also  wrote  several  news-letters 
from  Los  Angeles  to  the  Alta  California  later  in  1853,  an^  was 
associated  the  next  year  with  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle .168 

More  colorful  editors  than  John  A.  Lewis  were  later  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Los  Angeles  Star  in  its  quarter  century  of  ex- 
istence. Henry  Hamilton,  Confederate  sympathizer,  and  Ben 
Truman,  war  correspondent  in  the  Civil  War,  were  to  be  more 
spectacular  than  any  of  the  opening  trio  of  Lewis,  McElroy  & 
Rand.  The  contributions  of  the  first  editors  were  those  generally 
made  by  organizers  and  pioneers.  They  were  the  first  active 
newspapermen  in  Los  Angeles  and  deserve  some  fame  on  that 
account. 
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By  J.  Gregg  Layne 


Ghost  T own.  By  G.  Ezra  Dane  in  collaboration  with  Beatrice 

J.  Dane.  Illustrated  by  Fred  Ludekens.  New  York:  Alfred  A. 

Knopf,  1941.  xx,  31 1 pp.  Illustrations.  8°  $3.50. 

The  Southern  Mines  of  the  Mother  Lode  have  been  the  in- 
spiration of  many  writers.  One  might  say  that  the  Southern 
Mines  made  Bret  Harte— at  least  they  gave  him  the  vehicle  for 
his  ride  to  fame.  Mark  Twain’s  literary  career  was  started  among 
the  towns  of  the  Southern  Mines— and  now,  after  all  the  tumult 
and  shouting  has  died  down,  along  comes  a book  devoted  to 
the  folklore  of  the  Mother  Lode— and  not  a whit  less  important 
as  a literary  contribution  than  those  stories  that  have  preceded  it. 

In  his  rollickingly  interesting  book— Ghost  T ovm—Ezm  Dane 
has  selected  the  old  town  of  Columbia  in  Tuolumne  County 
about  which  to  weave  his  tales.  Well  may  this  be— for  no  town 
of  the  Mother  Lode  is  more  picturesque  today,  nor  has  more  of 
the  gold-rush  spirit  left— though  it  is  now  a sleepy  village. 

The  tales  in  this  volume  are  told,  supposedly,  by  an  old- 
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timer— and  so  pictured,  on  a tree  stump— in  the  “Gem  of  the 
Southern  Mines,”  one  of  the  few  towns  that  has  been  spared 
by  modern  progress.  The  tales,  however,  are  the  result  of  long 
research,  by  Dane  and  his  mother,  into  the  folklore  of  the  dis- 
trict; no  less  than  twenty-five  specifically  named  old-timers 
contributing  their  reminiscences  to  the  author. 

Dane  is  well  qualified  from  every  angle  to  put  out  a book 
of  this  kind  on  this  locality,  for  not  only  is  he  a literary  light 
of  no  mean  ability,  but  is  a native  son  of  a native  son  who  was 
born  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  locale  of  the  book.  For 
some  years  he  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  folklore. 

The  book  begins  with  an  introduction  to  the  “old-timer,” 
who  starts  us  off  with  the  thrilling  story  of  the  “Lucky  Louse” 
and  its  winning  race  across  a platter  in  a Columbian  saloon,  the 
betting  running  high  among  the  miners  who  watched  the  race 
on  a rainy  day  back  yonder  in  the  gold  days.  Then  we  are 
taken  through  the  old  saloons,  gambling  dens,  “fancy  houses,” 
and  the  “diggings,”  until  we  fairly  breathe  the  auriferous  air  of 
the  days  gone  by. 

We  are  given  an  intimate  view  of  the  redoubtable  Joaquin 
Murieta  and  his  later  short-time  successor,  Tiburcio  Vasquez, 
and  then  happy-go-lucky  Black  Bart  is  brought  upon  the  scene; 
and  his  start  and  finish  are  more  clearly  given  than  has  here- 
tofore been  done.  We  meet  Jim  Coffroth,  the  “favorite  son  of 
Tuolumne  County,”  and  are  swayed,  as  were  the  miners,  by 
his  silver-tongued  oratory.  Even  the  Indians  come  in  for  their 
share  of  tall  tales. 

The  Volunteer  Fire  Companies  vie  with  each  other  in  their 
struggles  for  supremacy,  and  local  justice  is  handed  down  in 
humorous  style  to  decide  the  constant  controversies  among 
the  miners. 

We  are  given  the  story  of  the  organization  of  the  famed 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  and  a full  chapter  is  devoted  to 
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the  ancient  and  honorable  order  of  E Clampus  Vitus.  Never 
before  in  print  has  such  an  expose  been  made  of  this  long-secret 
order;  and  never  again  will,  or  can,  so  sympathetic  an  expose  be 
made.  Those  who  know  Ezra  Dane,  and  his  connection  with 
this  order,  will  recognize  in  this  chapter  a tribute  paid  to  a 
long-standing  friendship— a tribute  that  will  be  remembered 
always  by  that  close  friend  to  whom  it  was  made. 

The  historic  is  touched,  and  often  dwelt  upon,  throughout  the 
book;  and  how  the  famed  St.  Anne’s  Church  put  up  its  fight  to 
remain  a church  and  not  a gold-mine  is  well  told. 

An  appendix  devoting  a biographic  paragraph  to  each  of  the 
twenty-five  pioneers  who  told  Ezra  Dane  the  tales  he  has  told 
us,  is  a portion  of  the  book  that  is  of  real  and  permanent  value. 

Well  done,  Ezra  Dane,  is  this  work  of  yours! 

The  book  is  well  printed,  as  are  all  the  books  from  the  Knopf 
Press,  and  the  illustrator  in  his  drawings  for  each  chapter  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  times. 


Apaches  & Longhorns:  The  Reminiscences  of  Will  C.  Barnes. 
Edited  with  an  introduction  by  Frank  C.  Lockwood,  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona.  With  a Decoration  by  Cas  Duchow. 
Los  Angeles:  The  Ward  Ritchie  Press,  1941.  xxiii,  210  pp. 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  8°  $2.50. 

It  has  been  a long  time  since  the  appearance  of  as  interesting 
a book  as  Will  C.  Barnes’  Reminiscences,  just  published  in  beau- 
tiful and  well  illustrated  volume  by  the  Ward  Ritchie  Press,  and 
edited  by  Dean  Lockwood  of  the  University  of  Arizona.  Lock- 
wood  is  an  authority  on  Arizona  history  and  has  done  a good 
piece  of  work  in  the  arrangement  of  Barnes’  narrative. 
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Barnes  died  in  1936  after  a long  and  eventful  life  in  Arizona. 
His  Arizona  Place  Names,  published  by  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona Press,  is  a monumental  work— it’s  a pity  that  every  state 
in  the  Union  cannot  have  such  a book  done  for  it. 

Will  Barnes  came  to  Arizona  in  1880  as  a telegrapher  in  the 
U.S.  Signal  Corps.  He  saw  service  at  the  historic  Fort  Apache, 
and  there,  after  heroic  effort  in  several  hostile  Apache  outbreaks, 
was  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  His  descrip- 
tions of  Indian  life  and  activities  are  interesting— some  of  them 
highly  ludicrous. 

After  retiring  from  the  service,  Barnes  became  a prominent 
cattle-man,  an  honest  politician,  and  in  later  life  a high  official 
in  the  U.S.  Forestry  Service.  He  gives  us  a most  vivid  picture 
of  frontier  life  in  Arizona,  and  his  description  of  Sheriff  Com- 
modore Owens’  famous  gun-battle  at  Holbrook,  where  he 
killed  five  armed  cattle  rustlers  single-handed,  is  a classic— and 
tells  of  a feat  that  far  outshines  that  somewhat  mythical  event 
that  gave  Wild  Bill  Hickok  his  sobriquet.  Barnes  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  fearless  sheriff’s  almost  unbelievable  accom- 
plishment. 

Many  nationally  famous  characters  are  intimately  described 
by  the  author,  whose  acquaintance  with  them  was  more  than 
casual.  Among  these  were  Adolph  Bandelier,  the  great  archaeo- 
logist; Captain  John  G.  Bourke,  Indian  fighter  and  writer;  and 
Gifford  Pinchot,  nationally  known  for  his  great  work  to  pre- 
serve our  forests. 

The  book  has  but  250  pages,  but  each  of  these  250  pages  is 
filled  with  valuable  historical  information  on  the  Southwest,  and 
might  well  be  considered  a companion  volume  to  Martha  Sum- 
merhayes’  Vanished  Arizona,  which  has  held  a secure  place 
among  the  worthwhile  books  on  Arizona  since  the  day  of  its 
publication. 
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City  of  the  Golden  ’ Fifties . By  Pauline  Jacobson.  University 
of  California  Press,  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles.  1941.  xvi,  290 
pp.  Index.  8°  $3.00 

Here  is  a book  that  will  make  glad  the  heart  of  every  old  San 
Franciscan  and,  in  fact,  every  lover  of  California  who  knows 
the  beloved  city  by  the  Golden  Gate;  for  in  Pauline  Jacobson’s 
posthumously  published  volume— and  a fine  piece  of  press  work 
it  is— just  from  the  University  of  California  Press,  Edward 
O’Day  has  well  arranged  a competent  and  talented  writer’s 
essays  on  the  characters  and  institutions  of  the  old  days  in  San 
Francisco,  in  a manner  that  makes  the  book  a living  thing  of 
interest. 

Miss  Jacobson,  formerly  a writer  on  the  old  San  Francisco 
Bulletin , has  pictured  the  days  of  the  ’Fifties  in  early  San  Fran- 
cisco along  the  “Ambrosial  Path”  (Montgomery  Street)  so 
vividly  that  we  live  again  the  days  gone  by,  and  walk  with 
those  bohemians  of  a bohemian  city  into  the  famed  meccas  of 
the  thirsty— the  Bank  Exchange,  Barry  & Patten’s,  the  Parker 
House,  and  Frank  Garcia’s.  We  shut  our  eyes  and  mutter  those 
time-worn  words:  “those  were  the  days!” 

Much  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  various  volunteer  fire 
companies  of  old  San  Francisco— organizations  that  were  more 
than  civic  utilities,  but  were  actually  gentlemen’s  clubs.  The 
rivalry  between  those  old  fire  companies,  the  membership  of 
which  was  composed  of  the  highest-type  men  of  the  city,  was 
the  cause  of  much  excitement  in  the  community. 

Almost  half  the  book  is  given  over  to  the  theatrical  history 
of  San  Francisco,  and  across  the  boards  before  us  walk  Stephen 
Massett— that  first  entertainer  of  the  budding  city— to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Elisa  Biscaccianti,  the  “American  Thrush”;  Catherine 
Hayes,  the  “Irish  Linnet”;  Lola  Montez,  the  unpredictable; 
Adah  Isaac  Menken,  Matilda  Heron,  and  the  great  Edwin 
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Booth,  who  made  his  start  in  San  Francisco,  as  a youth,  in  the 
’Fifties,  and  whom  we  find  listed  in  the  city  directory  of  1 854 — 
Edwin  Booth,  “Comedian  and  Ranchero”— the  ranch  being  an 
acre  lot  out  near  the  Mission. 

To  the  reviewer  the  finest  thing  in  this  interesting  book  is 
the  chapter  on  Bella  Cora.  Here  the  author  has  given  the  best 
picture,  in  concise  form,  of  the  beginning  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  of  1856  yet  to  come  to  his  attention.  She  has  painted 
the  picture  so  clearly  that  it  will  not  be  forgotten  by  the  reader. 
Her  summary  of  the  whole  affair  is  the  best  that  has  appeared. 
She  says:  “The  Vigilance  Committee  stopped  neither  murder, 
gambling,  nor  election  frauds.  What  good  it  accomplished  was 
in  spite  of  its  violence,  not  because  of  it.  The  good  it  accomp- 
lished was  that  three  thousand  and  more  men  who  made  up  its 
membership,  having  previously  shirked  their  civic  responsibil- 
ities, now  took  an  active  part  in  the  government  for  twenty 
years.”  After  reading  this  chapter,  one  must  have  a more  kindly 
feeling  toward  the  ill-fated  Cora— and  truly  so  for  his  paramour, 
the  unhappy  Bella. 

The  book  is  well  worth  reading  and  owning,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Press  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its 
production. 


The  Northwest  Coast:  A Century  of  Personal  Narratives  of 
Discovery,  Conquest,  and  Exploration  from  Bering’s  Landfall 
to  the  Wilkes  Surveys— 1741-1841.  Catalog  No.  119.  Edward 
Eberstadt  & Sons,  New  York  City.  1941.  127  pp.  Index. 
Illustrated.  8°. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  The  Quarterly  to  review  catalogs. 
But  when  a catalog  such  as  the  Eberstadts’  comes  to  the  review- 
er’s desk  the  matter  cannot  be  passed  by  with  a casual  glance  and 
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No.  i.  The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride  in 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduction 
by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published  material 
by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a reprint  from  the 
Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935,  Vol.  XVII,  Nos. 


2 and  3.) 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $2.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $2.50 

(Out  of  Print) 


REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los  An- 
geles” of  1849,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935  (Vol. 


XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $ 1 .00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in  March, 
1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabhorn,  issued  as  frontis- 
piece of  Quarterly , Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March,  1936. 


Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications  are 


available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  19 1 1 to  1934, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1.25 


For  a brief  time  a few  sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891 
to  1934,  inclusive,  have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  onlyy 
at  the  special  price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.25;  to  non-members,  per  copy,  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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